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NAIC, All-Industry 
Committee Approve 
Both Rating Bills 


Fire and Casualty Measures Are 
Adopted at Oregon Meeting; 
To Be Guides for States 


SOME OBJECTIONS HEARD 


Commissioners Will Give These 
Study and Report Decisions 
in December at N. Y. 














At its final session at Portland, Ore., 
June 13, the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners approved the 
fire and marine, casualty and surety 
rating bills as drawn by the rating bill 
and rating organization committee, with 
the addition of the following exception: 
“to motor vehicles insurance nor to in- 
surance against liability arising out of 
the ownership, maintenance or use of 
motor vehicles.” 

Approval came after presentation of 
strong criticism against the proposed 
bills made before the committee by 
President J. F. Crafts of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group, President J. W. Reynolds 
of the United Pacific, Tacoma, Wash., 
E. C. Stone, chief executive of the Em- 
ployers’ Group, Vice President R. A. Mc- 
Guire, Pacific Employers Insurance Co., 
and others. In the final session, no ob- 
jections were raised. 

Major Changes Unlikely 

After the committee had listened to 
the objections to the bills it reported 
to the convention at the final session 
that it will give consideration to the 
points brought out by the speakers and 
report its decisions at the December 
meeting in New York. It is unlikely 
that any major alterations will be ap- 
proved as the bills, as now worded, rep- 
resent many months of hard work in 
attaining agreement among the various 
groups in the insurance field. 

To throw open the bills for amend- 
ments on the eve of the 1947 meetings 
of state legislatures might well undo 
many of the accomplishments already 
achieved. However, even though the 
Commissioners’ and industry bills are 
used, as now worded, as guides for the 
state legislatures in the interest of uni- 
formity there is no certainty, of course, 
that the state laws ultimately passed 
will adhere absolutely to the present 
provisions in the bills. Many amend- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Mental Hygiene 


Ethel Bregen, Underwriter with the Penn Mutual’s Home Office 
Agency in Philadelphia, has received a letter from a woman policy- 
holder who is in charge of a psychiatric institution, and who gives 
an interesting opinion of the underwriter’s work in life insurance, 
from the viewpoint of a scientist professionally active in human 


relations:— 


“You know, come to think of it, what you are doing is surely 
Mental Hygiene in capital letters. Insecurity is the basis of so 
much mental illness, you are doing a big thing by giving hundreds 
the security they need to keep them on an even keel, by showing 
them how they can protect their future, even on a modest income. 
There are many who would join me, I’m sure, in saying we appre- 
ciate so much more than we can put in words your genuine interest 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 








in us as individuals. I am indeed grateful.” 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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U.S. Chamber Declares 
Its Policy on Many 
Insurance Questions 


Proposals of Policy Committee Now 
Being Voted Upon by 2300 
Member Organizations 


SOCIAL SECURITY STAND 














Strong Opposition to Government 
Competition Proposed; Some 


Legislative Suggestions 





Member organizations of U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce numbering 2,300 are 
voting on proposed declarations of 
policy on insurance which were drafted 
by the Chamber’s Committee on Policy. 
These declarations are that: 

Declarations of Policy 

Legislation to extend the Government- 
operated Social Security system to cover 
accident and health, hospitalization and 
medical care is strongly opposed. 

All available means should be sup- 
ported to carry on the fight against 
inflation. 

Government competition with private 
insurance companies is opposed, except 
for veterans’ life insurance already is- 
sued. 

State taxes on insurance companies 
should be uniform. 

Federal estate and income taxes af- 
fecting insurance policyholders should 
be revised. 

To provide minimum pensions, the 
Federal Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance should be extended to employes 
of non-profit organizations, governmen- 
tal and agricultural employes and others 
not now covered by the act. 

Government writing of marine insur- 
ance, except in times of emergency, is 
opposed. 

Use of Government funds to transfer 
io foreign markets marine insurance 
which normally would be placed in the 
United States is opposed. 

The declaration endorses the principle 
of state supervision of insurance and 
urges that the present system be im- 
plemented by laws to meet the condi- 


tions brought about by enactment of 
Public Law 15. Legislation made neces- 
sary by the Supreme Court decisions 
should be uniform. 

State supervision should be strength- 
ened where necessary by legislation 
providing for the appointment of super- 
visory officials of recognized ability at 
adequate salaries and such officials 
should be provided with adequate funds 
so that they can obtain or hold the 
services of qualified subordinates. “Uni- 
form standards of state supervision are 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 
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When is a Dollar Worth More than a Dollar? 


LET’s LOOK at what one dollar invested in life insur- 
ance can do for your community. 

First, it immediately brings more than a dollar’s 
worth of satisfaction and security to the individual 
policyholder, relieves him of many needless worries. 

Later, that dollar returns to the policyholder or 
his beneficiaries full value in the form of retirement 
income—support for his family if he should die— 
education for his children. 

Life insurance dollars, while accumulating for 
policyholders, may be invested in your town’s vital 
industries, creating jobs, and helping to maintain 





Hear the inside stories from the files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 
American Broadcasting Company 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 














good living conditions. They may be loaned to a 
reliable man who wants to build his own home. 

Yes, a life insurance dollar is an investment both in 
individual security and in the community-at-large. 
Selling life insurance is more than a way of making a 
living. It is a contribution to the community in which 
the agent lives. Equitable Society field men can be 
proud of the respect that is theirs as members of a 
highly regarded profession and as representatives 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. They 
can be prouder still that the work they do serves 


America. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES | 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 





THE EQUITABLE. 
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assachusetts Mutual Life Meeting At Saranac 





Company Progress Foundin Underlying Chester O. Fischer Explains Present 
Fundamentals, Says A. T. Maclean 


Making the opening address before 
the field leaders of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at their meeting in Saranac 
Inn, Saranac Lake, New York, last week 
President Alexander T. Maclean con- 
ratulated them on their achievements, 
reviewed the new markets for life in- 
strance and the company’s program for 
meeting them, and also discussed the 
company’s investment picture, especially 
that of the year’s first five months. 

In that first five months’ period the 
investment department of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has purchased $71,000,- 
000 of bonds. So far this year the com- 
pany has added $13,000,000 to its Gov- 


ernment bond account. The company 
now owns $100,000,000 of industrial 
bonds. 


Mortgage Loan Investments 

In the real estate field the rate of in- 
terest on its funds invested in 1946 in 
mortgage loans is 3.96% as compared 
with 3.87% on its mortgage loans made 
in 1945. The company, by the way, has 
no loans in default, no delinquent cap- 
ital no overdue interest whatever. 

The company has purchased $7,000,000 
of preferred stocks during the past sev- 
eral months. The investment profits 
of the company for the year 1946 to 
date, by the way, have amounted to 
more than $3,000,000. Leaving Govern- 
ment bonds out of account, the yield on 
the company’s new bond and stock in- 
vestments for the first five months of 
1946 was 3.44%. 

The company’s railroad bond holdings 
have declined about $6,000,000 during the 
first five months of this year. While 
it purchased approximately $12,000,000 
of bonds, bonds of $18,000,000 were 
either sold or called for payment. 

“While there has been a tremendous 
improvement in the situations with the 
railroads,” said President Maclean, “and 
while we feel that many of the systems 
will continue to offer excellent invest- 
ments for life insurance companies, 
there are other factors that may present 
problems in the future. We look for- 
ward, therefore, to a reduction in our 
holdings of railroad bonds.” 


Soundness and Stability of 
American Dollars 


Commenting upon the investment sit- 
uation, where it is no easy matter in 
these days of low rates and “far off” 
maturity dates, continuously to invest 
money Mr. Maclean said that he had de- 
tived comfort from a recent statement 
made by a college professor. The pro- 
fessor’s statement was this: 

“The plain fact is that the American 
dollar is today and has been for thirty 
years the soundest and most stable— 
in fact, it is now the only sound and 
siable currency in the world. 

“The best and most obvious evidence 
of that fact is that everybody in the 
world and most people in America want 
to get hold of as many dollars as pos- 
sible as soon as possible, and hold on 
to them as long as possible. A very 
large supply of money has been manu- 
factured by the government in the past 
decade and during the war, and lots of 
heople in this country are spending 
treely, but though the total money sup- 
ply is excessive by all previous standards 
and may never be expendable at the 
price levels of twenty years ago, I have 
not noticed that anyone considers his 
part of it superfluous. There is no con- 
Vincing sign here or anywhere in the 
world, of a flight from the American 
dollar or of any strong or irrepressible 
disposition to avoid the embarrassment 


ALEXANDER T. 


MACLEAN 


of owning some or escape the peril of 
acquiring some more.” 

In a report of a company’s progress, 
Mr. Maclean said, consideration should 
be given not just to the mathematical 
progress arising from the temporary 
fluctuation of some factor in the busi- 
ness, but also to the underlying funda- 
mentals of the business because that is 
where true progress lies. 

Comments on British Insurance Ad 

In that connection he thought the idea 
had been well expressed in an adver- 
tisement of the Cornhill Insurance Co. 
of Lendon. The advertisement read: 

“Progress that must be proved by 
statistics may be sound, but it is never 
very satisfying. There are many ways 
of looking at figures, but only one way 
of looking at facts. When something has 
really been accomplished it should not 
be necessary to seek for it in the sec- 
ond place of decimals.” 

After reading the Cornhill’s statement 

(Continued on Page 4) 


WRITES PROFESSIONAL MEN 





John D. Finlayson, Ann Arbor, 
Wrote 83 Lives Last Year; 

Former College President 

Probably no one in life insurance pro- 
duction has a wider acquaintance with 
college professors and teachers than has 
John D. Finlayson, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
whose business is reported through the 
George E. Lackey agency, Detroit. Dr. 
Finlayson’s paper on “The Professional 
Market’”—he knows a lot of lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, architects and engi- 
neers, too—given at Massachusetts Mu- 
tual’s leaders convention last week at 
Saranac Inn, went into considerable de- 
tail telling what most interests profes- 
sional men, how they motivate, what 
their objectives are, how they should be 
approached and why life insurance par- 
ticularly appeals to them. He knows of 
no groun of Americans which has a 
greater desire for security or needs it 
more than professional men; none is 
more conscientious or industrious. They 
work long hours as a customary routine 
and like it. In 1945 he insured eighty- 
three lives. 

Holder of many college degrees, he 
was president of one college, chancelor 
of a university and was also president of 
a life insurance company. 


Dr. 





Unprecedented Production Gains 


Reasons for the unprecedented upward 
trend of insurance production being re- 
throughout the 


ported by companies 


country were explained to Massachu- 
setts Mutual Saranac Lake 
last week by Chester O. Fischer, vice 
president and head of agencies. In the 
case of the Massachusetts Mutual pro- 
duction the percentage of increase in 
Mr. Fischer told 
his audience he got his figures and other 
facts from a large number of authorita- 
tive Some of the points he 
summarized in explaining the great pro- 
duction of 1946 were these: 

High level of employment which now 
sees 54,000,000 at work. Wage and sal- 
ary increases in the world of industry. 


leaders at 


new business is 47%. 


sources, 


Shortage of consumer goods and higher 
price level for them. 


Insurance Safest Way to Invest for 


Average Family Head 
Lower rate of returns on invested 


funds which has made thoughtful heads 


of families feel that with future eco- 
nomic situations in mind the easiest, 
handiest and safest way out of the 


dillema is to buy life insurance. 

The effect of big income taxes. David 
Lawrence, in May issue of The Business 
Executive, made these comments: “Per- 
sonal income, through salary or divi- 
dends, is closed as a means of any size- 
able accumulation of dollars owing to 
the high surtax rates. Tax reductions 
in years just ahead will be modest.” 

Return to civilian life of millions of 
service men, including their return to 
the life insurance field. 

Large Increase in Marriages 

An era marked by a_ tremendous 

number of marriages. For the first four 





SPIRITUAL UPLIFT ESSENTIAL 


Knox Turnbull, Richmond, Va., Tells 
Part Agents Can Play in Helping 
World Save Itself 


Knox Turnbull, CLU, Richmond, Va., 
at the Massachusetts Mutual field lead- 
ers convention last week was asked to 
talk on the company and the future of 
A graduate in 1941 of 
the University of Virginia, with a B.A. 


life insurance. 


degree, and a graduate of law school, 
he was admitted to the bar that year 
and also paid for $250,000 life insurance. 
In the Navy he was an executive officer 
on a LST which landed on the beach of 
Normandy. Returning to the company 
in 1945 he produced $375,000 in his first 
six months. 

Discussing the troubled world situa- 
tion he stressed the need of better un- 
derstandings, more sincere cooperation 
in meeting the demand for security. 
Fundamentals which lead to peace and 
security are everywhere recognized. 
\bove all, the world must have spiritual 
uplift. 

Life insurance can play a big part in 
putting the world back on its feet be- 
cause its foundation is built on providing 
security. The insurance agent plays a 
big role in transmitting fundamentals 
into security. 

“We deal in people and in security,” 
he said, “and our motivation should be 
spiritual and uplifting as well as eco- 
nomic.” 





CHESTER O. 


FISCHER 


months of 1946 the increase in marriages 
was 50%. 

Termination of war bond sales. 

Large volume of accumulated funds. 
Liquid savings of individuals have 
reached unprecedented heights. They 
are up from $54 billions in 1941 to $111 
billions in 1944 and $140 billions at the 
end of the war. “We have now saved 
the equivalent of a full year’s national 
income,” said Mr. Fischer. 

Record bank deposits. Bank deposits 
have reached $150 billions as compared 
with $70 billions not so far back. Money 
in circulation is almost $30 billions com- 
pared with the $10 billions in 1942. 

The greatly widened base of families 
in the surplus income class. In 1939 33% 
of our families had incomes under $1,000, 
but only 10% were in that class in 1945. 
Four percent of our families had in- 
comes of more than $5,000 in 1939, It 
was 88% in 1945. In 1941 one-third of 
all savings belonged to those making 
under $5,000. Now, that group owns 
one-half the savings in spite of the fact 
that the number of those with higher 
income brackets has increased measur- 
ably. All of this adds up to a greatly 
widened market. 

Weekly premium agents have doubled 
their Ordinary writings. 

More People Raised in “American 

Way” Philosophy 

Another factor in the general field: 
we are emerging as a nation from “the 
melting pot” stage. Hardly any immi- 
gration took place during the 1930-40 
decade. For the first time our emmi- 
grants exceeded our immigrants. 

Today, nine out of ten U. S. babies 
are children of native-born American 
parents while in 1915 only about one- 
half were of United States-born parent- 
age. That means that more of our chil- 
dren are being rasied on the _ basic 
philosophy of the nation. 

“In the years ahead there will be 
every material requirement for contin- 
ued prosperity and full living is at 
hand,” he said. “We are blessed with 
the basic resources of productive land, 
industrial facilities, energetic people and 
a capacity to dream and to create. All 
that is lacking to assure a full realiza- 
tion of our national destiny is that de- 
gree of individual and group responsi- 
bility and that spirit of united effort 
which brought us complete victory in 
the great world struggle.” 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Meeting At Saranac 





Group Life Plans of 
Massachusetts Mutual 


DISCUSSED BY THOS. J. CONNELL 





Company to Have Six Regional Group 
Supervisors; Types of Contracts 


Which Will Be Written 





Addressing the field leaders of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, which is en- 
tering the field of Group Life and allied 
lines, Thomas J. Connell, manager of 
the Group division, discussed the Group 
personnel of the company and what cov- 
erages the company intends to write. 

Harold Sullivan is assistant manager 
of the Group department, and C. G. Hill, 
assistant actuary, has been assigned to 
the Group department. 

The company will have six regional 
Group supervisors. 

Walter A. Waldron will be supervisor 
of the New England region, which will 
consist of the New England states and 
New York State, except New York City, 
Westchester County and the Buffalo 


sector. 

Frank A. Conerton will be Middle 
Atlantic supervisor, territory including 
New York City, New Jersey, eastern 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, “Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia. 

Stanley Johnsen will be Southern su- 
pervisor. 

Edward Behrens will be supervisor of 
Central territory, headquarters Cleve- 
land. Territory will be Ohio, western 
Pennsylvania, western New York, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Michigan. 

Supervisor of Mid-West section will 
be William Shean with headquarters in 
Chicago. In addition to most of Illinois, 
the territory will embrace Indiana, east- 
ern Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Another supervisor will be appointed 
with headquarters in Kansas City, for 
territory west of Mississippi. 


What Company Will Write 


The company will write Group Life 
for twenty-five lives and up. Three 
forms are included: (1) Group policy of 
fifty lives and more; (2) Special form 
of Group insurance, twenty- five to forty- 
nine lives; (3) E mployes Life Insurance, 
an individual policy form for employer- 
employe groups. 

Another contract is a Creditor Life 

(Continued on Page 10) 





Business Insurance 


Is Shock Insurance 


Burt H. Wulkoetter, CLU, Cincinnati, 
told Massachusetts Mutual Life leaders 
last week at Saranac Lake that business 
insurance is not only life insurance, but 
it is financial shock insurance. 

It was formerly said of life insurance 
that it was a device to keep one poor all 
his life so he could die rich. Today, it 
can be said that generally speaking a man’s 
riches consists of large equity interests in 
a close corporation and that only through 
life insurance can he be kept from dying 
poor. 

While tax values may be deflated, the 
taxes themselves must be paid in liquid 
dollars. Estates of a business man in the 
higher income brackets will be found 
after taxation to be .tremendously di- 
minished and the situation is a sad one 
for the beneficiaries if adequate life insur- 
ance had not been taken out. 

The greatest value of a business is not 
the net worth of its tangible property, but 
its earning power, said Mr. Wulkoetter. 
Salaries and dividends result only from 
the application of human abilities to plant 
and machinery. Good will, another valu- 
able intangible, results from human man- 





agement, reputation for performance and 
from the quality and integrity of goods 


produced by the employes with the tools 
and supervision furnished by the manage- 
ment. 


SPEAKERS AT SARANAC 





Field Men Discuss Business Insurance, 
Group and Profit-Sharing Plans; 
Women’s and Other Markets 
Chairmen at the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual’s leaders convention last week were 


Tracy E. Davis, Atlanta; Theo. M. 
Green, CLU, Oklahoma C ity; Park i. 
loster, Rochester ; Jesse W. Leigh, 


St. Louis, and William F. Hughes, CLU, 
Memphis. Among the speakers were 
these: 

Personal Security Plan—Russell W. 
Dozier, CLU, Oklahoma City. 

The Women’s Market—Mary Hostet- 
ter, Indianapolis. 





The Juvenile Market—Roswell P. 
Meahl, Pittsburgh. 
The Professional Market—John D. 


Finlayson, CLU, Ann Arbor. 

Pension Trusts—John M. 
Jacksonville; T. Loehl O’Brien, 
Washington. 

Profit-Sharing Plans—Robert J. Ardi- 
son, agency assistant, home office. 

Key Man _ Insurance—Abe Shuler, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Partnership Insurance—Frank D. Mur- 
phy, CLU, Peoria. 

Stock Retirement and Purchase Plans 
—Burt H. Wulfkoetter, CLU, Cincinnati. 


Hammer, 


CLU, 





BEHAN PRESIDES AT DINNER 

Joseph C. Behan, vice president of 
Massachuetts Mutual,, and former head 
of production division, was toastmaster 
at the banquet of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life field leaders meeting at 
Saranac Lake last week. 


BIENSTOCK TALKS ON PROGRAMS 





Agent Who Makes It Easy to Buy Life 
Insurance Will Find It Easy 


to Sell 
Nathan S. Bienstock of the Keane 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual, New 


York, discussed estate analysis and pro- 
gramming at the company’s leaders’ con- 
vention in Saranac Inn, Y., last 
week. In the course of his remarks he 
said: ‘ 
“Worthwhile prospects are busy and 
important. They have work to do and 
want action. When they go into a doc- 
tor’s office they expect to receive a 
diagnosis in one syllable words and not 
sit through a detailed, accumulated ac- 
count of the doctor’s education. In 
their lawyer’s office they want the opin- 
ion without the dressing of legal term- 
inology and unnecessary vebiage. 
“From life insurance agents, prospects 
expect and demand a simple diagnosis 
with recommendation. What are the 
needs and what will be the cost of meet- 
ing them? It is generally possible to 
boil all this down to one simple state- 
ment. If we make it easy to buy life 
insurance we will find that it is easy 
to sell life insurance.” 





President Maclean 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Mr. Maclean declared that there is no 
finer, safer or sounder business than life 
insurance, but in different companies 
stress may be laid on different parts of 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicenien want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that 1 may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: 


the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 


to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EnurtaBLe LIFE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1867 


Home Office 





Des Moines 





Corporation Officers 
Best Clayton Prospects 


NEWARK GEN. AGT. TELLS WHy 





Corporate Dollar Usually Available for 
Any Sound Business Suggestion; 
Permanency of Clients 





Sales possibilities in the corporate 
market were discussed by John E. Clay- 
ton, Newark, N. J., general agent, Mass- 
achusetts Mutuai Life at Saranac Lake 
last week. He is a former chairman of 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

Fifteen years ago he concluded that a 
corporation officer was the best possible 
prospect upon whom to call and he re- 
solved that he would devote most of his 
time to soliciting these officers. 

Tells of Advantages 

The corporate market has some very 
definite advantages over the individual 
market, he said. For instance, the cor- 
porate dollar is usually available for any 
sound business suggestion. 

When you insure a corporate officer 


(Continued on Page 10) 





the business and differing ideas of man- 
agement may produce success from di- 
verse angles. The objective of accom- 
plishment of a life insurance company, 
in his opinion, should be a well-balanced 
and a successful company and a com- 
pany which duly recognizes the rights of 
the policyholder, the agency force and 
the home office and fits each into its 
proper place. Again, the life company 
as it grows must keep its national re- 
sponsibility in mind as well as_ its 
responsibility to its policyholders as in- 
dividuals, 

“We cannot continue to attract a large 
portion of the earnings of the public 
without incurring a responsibility for 
the investment of such funds that goes 
a little farther than just finding a re- 
turn on capital,” said Mr. Maclean. 
“Neither can we leave the average citi- 
zen without insurance protection simply 
because we want to boast of a high 
average policy, and, certainly, we can- 
not put into the field representatives 
who are not able to give the public the 
kind of service they must have.” 

In discussing the new markets which 
have arisen, or have been growing in 
importance, Mr. Maclean began by some 
comments on the company’s Juvenile 
plans. He said that last year better than 
one policy out of every ten was on the 
life of a child rated younger than 10 
years of age. “This is a substantial pro- 
portion of our business,’ he declared, 
“and its consequences to the field and 
to the company should be far-reaching.” 

Mr. Maclean then told of the com- 
pany’s developing of non-medical insur- 
ance in this period, and said that that, 
together with the acceptance of monthly 
premiums should facilitate the selling 
processes and make amenable to — 
ary treatment the protection needs of 
certain insurance groups and be of value 
in the buildimg of adequate insurance 
progress.” 

Next, he discussed the development 
of the Pension Trust business. He told 
of the company’s entrance this year into 
the field of Group Life and other forms 
of employe insurance, company’s pro- 
gram in those fields being explained 
later by Thomas J. Connell, manager of 
the Group department. 

In discussing issuance of several new 
policies in substandard insurance and 
other fields which have been liberalized 
he said: “In fact, changes in practice 
are almost certainly ‘liberalization.’ ” 

Mr. Maclean concluded his address by 
explaining developments in the com- 
pany’s security plans for the field. In 


May, 1941, the service fee plan, and in 
July, 1945, the career contract were 
adopted. 
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Malcolm Adam Elected 
Penn Mutual Trustee 


HARRY C. CARR ALSO TRUSTEE 





resident of First National Bank of 
Philadelphia on Boards of Several 
Insurance Companies 


ms 





\t a meeting of the board of Penn 
Mutual Life last week Harry C. Carr, 
president of First National Bank of 
Poiladelphia, and Malcolm Adam, vice 
president of Penn Mutual, were elected 
tristees. Mr, Adam has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the insurance business and 


i 
Eg 
* 


Hagens 





HARRY C. CARR 


has been thirty-five years with Penn 
Mutual. 

Mr. Carr has long been a prominent 
banker and industrialist in Philadelphia 
and is active in many civic and welfare 
organizations. He is a director of First 
National Bank, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Lum- 
bermen’s, Reliance, and Philadelphia 
National Insurance companies. Before 
entering banking he held executive po- 
sitions with Sun Oil Co., Gulf Corp., 
Simmons Hardware Co. and Bayuk Ci- 


MALCOLM ADAM 


ars. He spent four years abroad as 
lanaging director of Gulf Oil’s Euro- 
ean properties. In 1934 Mr. Carr was 
alled to Washington to serve as divi- 
ion administrator of wholesale and re- 
ail codes. 

Mr. Adam has been associated with 
’enn Mutual since 1911 and recently 
elebrated his thirty-fifth year with the 
ompany. He- was born in Philadelphia 
nd educated at the University of Penn- 
ylvania and Temple University Law 


Medical Section of ALC 
At Hot Springs This Week 


Meeting at Hot Springs, Va., Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of this week, the 
Medical Section of American Life Con- 
vention has a full program of technical 
papers and discussions covering the three 
days. Dr. J. M. Livingston, medical direc- 
tor of Mutual Life of Canada, is chair- 
man of the Section. Among those to ad- 
dress the opening session were Claris 
Adams, president of American Life Con- 
vention who is president of Ohio State 
Life; Robert L. Hogg, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the Convention; Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Streight, president of Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors, who 
is medical director of Canada Life; and 
Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, recently ap- 
pointed scientific director of the Life. In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, who dis- 
cussed the work and program of the fund. 

Revision of selection standards that will 
be based on x-rays when there is a per- 
sonal history of tuberculosis or a history 
of contact, was urged before the meeting 
Thursday by Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, 
assistant medical director of Prudential. 
“This should be at the companies’ ex- 
pense,” said Dr. Kirkland, “which would 
not be as great as might be thought at 
first. It has been estimated that about 
forty x-rays would be required on an 
over-all issue of 10,000 policies.” 





Lincoln National to Hold 
Sales Congress June 24-26 


Top ranking salesmen and home office 
officials of the Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, will meet at the company’s 
1946 eastern regional sales congress at 
Atlantic City, June 24, 25, 26. This 
marks the first year the company has 
held such a meeting since 1941. 

Home office officials in attendance will 
be A. J. McAndless, president; A. L. 
Dern, vice president and director of 
agencies; Dr. W. E. Thornton, second 
vice president and medical director: 
Ronald Stagg, second vice president and 
actuary; A. H. Hammond, superinten- 
dent of agencies; J. J. Klingenberger, 
agency secretary; A. C. Rogers, man- 
ager Group department; W. C. Brudi, 
agency auditor; W. T. Plogsterth, di- 
rector of field service; D. B. Semans, 
chief underwriter; G. M. Bryce, man- 
ager new business department. 





MADE SIOUX CITY MANAGER 


G. A. Paulsrud has been appointed 
manager of Northwestern National Life’s 
Northwest Iowa agency with offices in 
Sioux City. Prior to entering the life 
insurance business with the Northwest- 
ern National in 1939, Mr. Paulsrud was 
a teacher and school superintendent. 
During the past year he served as sup- 
ervisor at the Des Moines service office. 


School. For a number of years he 
served on the faculty of Temple as Pro- 
fessor of Insurance Law. In 1922 Mr. 
Adam was appointed assistant super- 
visor of applications and death claims 
and registrar of Penn Mutual. His 
progress in the company was rapid and 
he was promoted successively to the 
posts of associate supervisor, supervisor, 
and in 1930 was appointed assistant vice 
president in charge of underwriting. In 
1937 he was elected vice president 

A former regional vice president of 
the Navy League of the United States, 
Mr. Adam served as secretary of the 
Citizens’ Enrollment Committee for the 
Fourth Naval District in the recent war. 
He is a veteran of the first World War 
where he served in the Army. Mr. 
Adam has won wide recognition in in- 
surance circles and is a founder and for- 
mer president of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association. He is a for- 
mer trustee of Temple University and a 
director of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. He holds membership in the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, the St. Andrew’s Society, the 
Union League and the Merion Cricket 


Club. 


Monarch Life Opens 
New York City Agency 


R. K. LINDOP GENERAL AGENT 





Former Member of Florida Bar to Head 
Company’s New Office at 165 
Broadway; His Career 





Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass., this 
week opened a new office in New York 
City with Ralph K. Lindop as its gen- 
eral agent. The new office is located at 
165 Broadway. 

Mr. Lindop was born in Selma, Ala., 
and attended its public schools, followed 


RALPH K. LINDOP 


by four years in military academy. He 
graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1926 with a B. A. degree after 
which he studied law at the University 
of Florida. Following graduation there, 
he became a member of the Florida Bar. 
After completion of his schooling Mr. 
Lindop taught—first as principal of a 
consolidated school in Alabama and then 
as a history instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

His insurance experience began with 
an eastern insurance company where he 
received his training in insurance work 
in their home office. He began his ac- 
tive work as a representative of this 
company in Newark. Following this, Mr. 
Lindop had fourteen years’ experience 
with one of the large life insurance com- 
panies, working in various capacities 
and being promoted to the head of its 
field claim division. During this time he 
entered the sales field and made an 
outstanding record in personal produc- 
tion for his company even though all 
his sales were effected during evenings 
and week-ends. 


Join Management Ass’n 


Three additional companies have been 
elected to membership in the Life In- 


surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion: the Rio Grande National Life, 
Dallas, R. W. Baxter, president; the 


Monumental Life of Baltimore, L. P. 
Rock, president, and the Industrial Life 
of Quebec, A. F. Muth, managing direc- 
tor. This brings the total membership 
in Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association to 165, the largest in the 
history of the organization. 





GEORGE H. CHACE HONORED 


During May the Newark Ordinary 
agency, The Prudential, led all com- 
pany Ordinary agencies writing 604 ap- 
plications for $3,509,443 exclusive of 
Group insurance. May was designated as 
Chace Month in honor of Vice Presi- 
dent George H. Chace, in charge of Or- 
dinary agencies. Charles W. Campbell, 
CLU, is manager of the agency. 





G. W. Baker Brooklyn 
Mer. for Union Central 


HEAD OF C. B. KNIGHT OFFICE 





Served as Supervisor Since Branch Was 
Reorganized in June, 1944; Joined 
N. Y. Agency in 1943 





The Charles B. Knight Agency, Union 
Central Life, announces the appoint- 
ment of George W. Baker as branch 
manager of its Brooklyn office. Reor- 
ganization of the Brooklyn office was 
effected June 1 last year, at which time 
Mr. Baker was appointed supervisor in 
complete charge of all sales activity. 
Under his direction the agency’s pro- 
duction increased to such an extent that 
at the end of his first fiscal year pro- 
duction in that territory had reached a 
figure that has never before been 
eaualed in the many years the office has 
been maintained. 

Mr. Baker first became associated 
with the New York office of the Union 
Central in 1943 as a personal producer. 
He qualified each year for the com- 
pany’s Quarter Million Dollar Club with 
an unusually high average premium and 
outstanding quality of business sub- 
mitted. Mr. Baker’s appointment became 
effective June 1. 


W. A. Young Toledo Mgr. 


For Connecticut General 


William A. Young has been made 
manager of the Connecticut General 
Life’s Toledo office, F. Hobert Haviland, 
vice president, announced. Mr. Young 
was born in Kansas City and is a 
graduate of the University of Kansas. 
In 1939 he joined the Connecticut’s Gen- 
eral’s Newark office. During his first 
vear in the business he achieved mem- 
bership in the company’s President’s 
and Vice President’s Clubs. In 1941 he 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
Newark agency and the following year 
manager of the Kansas City office, 
where he was located until commis- 
sioned in the Navy in 1944. In the past 
year and a half he has been assisting 
in recruiting and training new organiza- 
tion for the company. 


L. G. Simon Gives Sales 
Hints to Huber Agency 


The staff of the Solomon Huber 
agency of the Home Life in New York 
heard Leon Gilbert Simon give a few 
thoughts on estate planning recently. 
Mr. Simon stressed the necessity of get- 
ting the truth about oneself even 
though it isn’t complimentary. 

Good estate planning, he said, is the 
result of personal planning of which a 
broad intellectual viewpoint is a neces- 
sitv. He advised reading books on the 
strategy of conversation and said that 
a good vocabulary places the producer 
at a psychologically good advantage. He 
mentioned that the trade journals werea 
good source of information for pros- 
pects and advised careful selection of 
clients as there are all types of clients 
and therefore all types of insurance men 
are needed to properly sell them. 

Mr. Simon warned against the ten- 
dency to over elaborate the plans and 
reports and said that busy men like 
brief but definite reports. Life insurance 
sales give a man plenty of leisure, he 
said and suggested that this leisure be 
used to improve the mind and thereby 
enhance and improve salesmanship. 








MET. MANAGERIAL CHANGES 


Samuel W. Richman, formerly mana- 
ger for the Metropolitan Life at Forest 
City (Cleveland), Ohio, district has 
been placed in charge of the company’s 
Harvard (Cleveland) district, succeed- 
ing Leopold J. Armbrust who is on dis- 
ability. Mr. Malhon H. Ritchie, for- 
merly manager for the company at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Richman at 
Forest City. 
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California Group Case 
Put Up to Department 


RAISES TRADE GROUP ISSUE 
Occidental and Pacific Mutual Ask In- 
surance Commissioner for Inter- 
pretation of Law in Case 


Brought into the open by being 


dumped into the lap of the California 
Department, after being dis- 


Los An- 
question 


Insurance 
cussed for several months in 
veles insurance circles, the 
whether a comprehensive Group policy 
may be issued to a merchants and man- 
ufacturers association as a “trade organ- 
ization” will now be decided probably 
by an opinion of the California attorney 
veneral 

Occidental Life of California and 
Pacific Mutual Life, jointly, earlier in 
the present year formulated a Group in- 
surance plan for members of the Mer- 


chants & Manufatcurers Association of 
Los Angeles, which was adopted by the 
board of directors of the M. & M. It 
is a comprehensive program covering 
Group life, accidental death and dismem- 
berment, accident and sickness, hospital, 
surgical and medical care insurance. The 
coverage, in whole or in part was made 
available to the officers and employes of 
the member M. & M. firms. 

Announcement of the plan brought 
immediate opposition from life, disabil- 
ity, and casualty organizations in the 
city Conferences were held between 
officials of the companies and commit- 
tees from the opposing organizations. 

The plan was based on Sections 10202, 
10202.7 and 10203.5 of the Insurance 
Code, providing for Group insurance for 
“trade organizations.” The question of 
whether the M. & M. constituted a 
trade organization was the crux of the 
differences. Finally it was agreed that 
Insurance Commissioner Maynard Gar- 
rison would be asked to make a ruling 
defining what constitutes a “trade 
organization.” 

Now Occidental Life and Pacific Mu- 
tual have addressed letters to the In- 
surance Commissioner presenting their 
views in support of their right to write 
such Group insurance and asking for a 
definition of the term. The chairman of 
the organizations committee likewise ad- 
dressed a letter to the Commissioner, 
outlining the opposition views and also 
asking for a definition. 

Whether Mr. Garrison will give us a 
definition or will ask Attorney General 
Robert W. Kenny for an official legal 
opinion, which, if given, is binding on 
the commissioner, remains to be learned. 


What the Plan Covers 

Under the plan accidental death and 
dismemberment will not be issued by 
itself. Surgical and medical benefits will 
be issued only in conjunction with hos- 
pital coverage. Hospital and surgical 
benefits for dependents of employes are 
available in conjunction with similar 
benefits for insured employes. Employer 
units of less than twenty-five employes 
may be covered. There is a uniform 
schedule of benefits based on “basic an- 
nual earnings” starting with under $1,500 
and running to $10,000 or over. Em- 
ployer units are divided into three 
classes; those of less than twenty<five 


FEW PRESIDENTS GET LETTERS 





Little Attention Paid to Hutton Page 
Ads Asking Policyholders to 
Write Companies 
The page ads in daily papers of E. F. 
Hutton, for years prominent in the 
investment and business field, asking 
policyholders to write to presidents of 
life insurance companies asking them 
to take vigorous action to protect Amer- 
ican business, American liberty and 
freedom from radicals, politicians and 
crackpots, saying it is the responsibility 
of business to speak out, has resulted 
in few letters being received by the 

presidents. 


NEW CHICAGO ASS’N OFFICERS 


Paul W. Cook, CLU, Mutual Benefit, 
has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters. 
Clarence E. Smith, CLU, Northwestern 
Mutual, has been elected first vice presi- 
dent, and Robert R. Reno, Jr., CLU, 
Equitable Society, second vice president. 
H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; James H. Brennan, Fidelity 
Mutual, chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters committee. 
Harry R. Schultz, CLU, Mutual Life, 
is treasurer. Joy M. Luidens was re- 
elected executive secretary. 








employes, those of twenty-five to forty- 
nine employes and those of fifty em- 
ployes or more. Contributions by any 
employer unit may be substantially re- 
duced for: 1. Such contributions are sub- 
ject to reduction by the annual experi- 
ence rating refunds in event of favor- 
able claim experience under the con- 
tracts; 2. All such contributions consti- 
tute a legitimate expense item, deducti- 
ble for income tax purposes. They do 
not constitute additional compensation 
under present wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion regulations, nor do they constitute 
wages to employes under the Social 
Security Act. 

It is understood that each of the com- 
panies, when the plan finally meets reg- 
ulatory approval, will write its own pol- 
icies, with the rate schedule identical 
and on the uniform benefit scale. 

Harold D. Leslie, CLU, general agent 
of Northwestern National Life, and 
Claude C. Walker, an associate, have 
been designated as exclusive brokers 
through whom the coverages must be 
written. 


“Critics’ Corner’ Booth to 


See Hancock Bldg. Go Up 





L. to R. John S. Richardson, Paul F. 
Clark, Samuel Davenport 


There are only two reserved seats in 
“Critics’ Corner,” the spectator’s booth 
erected by the John Hancock Mutual 
for the convenience of those who wish 
the construction of the new 


addition to its home office. Invitations 
to occupy these seats, on which their 
names are prominently inscribed, were 
presented at the formal opening of the 
booth by President Paul F. Clark to 
Messrs. John S. Richardson and Samuel 
Davenport, veteran construction critics 
who have “taken part” in every major 
building project in the city of Boston 
for many years, including the Christian 
Science Building, Court House, New 
England Mutual Building and Liberty 
Mutual Building. 

Mr. Richardson, 77, was before his re- 
tirement an employe of the Talbot Co., 
a men’s furnishing store and Mr. Daven- 
port, 89, retired from Government serv- 
ice after 22 years of service. 


to watch 





Floyd C. White, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Battle Creek, 
has appointed E. M. Reed as district 
representative of the company. 








HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE: 





A Top Executive Position open for the right man. Salary 
commensurate with responsibilities. Sound, Substantial Future. 
Old Company with home office in the East, writing Ordinary 
and Industrial. Experience in management, underwriting, and 
executive work required. State age, educational and business 
background. Address J. J. J.. c/o THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Actions by Agency 
Management Ass’n 


QUALITY AWARD CHANGES 





Will Help Interpret Legislative and 
Regulatory Matters Concerning Agen- 
cies; Approves More Marketing Courses 





The Life Insurance Agency Mana. e- 
ment Association’s board, meeting in 
Hartford, has approved three proposals 
for changing the basis of qualifications 
for the National Quality Awards, which 
are jointly made by NALU and LIAM A, 
The proposed changes originated at {ie 
Omaha meeting of NALU. These pro- 
posals will be submitted to NALU board 
for their approval at September meeting 
in Cleveland. They provide that (1) 
death claims be excluded when figuring 
persistency; (2) that term policies con- 
verted during the first two years be not 
counted as terminations, and (3) that 
full time agents who change companies 
in the two years’ production period in- 
cluded in measuring persistency be 
eligible. Wendell F. Hanselman, vice 
president, Union Central, is president 
of LIAMA. 

At the LIAMA board meeting action 
was also taken looking toward prepara- 
tion of a statement of guiding prin- 
ciples relative to conditions and prob- 
lems in the agency field. Dudley Dowell, 
chairman of the committee on field per- 
sonnel, and vice president, New York 
Life, announced a subcommittee to work 
with NALU on this, committee consist- 
ing of D. Gordon Hunter, vice president, 
Phoenix Mutual; Olen E. Anderson, vice 
president, John Hancock; Ray E. Ful- 
ler, agency vice president, Equitable of 
Iowa, and Charles J. Zimmerman, direc- 
tor of institutional relations of LIAMA. 
A similar subcommittee is to be named 
by NALU. Laurence S. Morrison, *e- 
search consultant, LIAMA, will repre- 
sent that association on the committees. 
To Interpret Legislative and Regulatory 

Matters 

Cecil J. North, chairman of committee 
on cooperation, LIAMA, and vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, reported that 
this committee has recommended taking 
of active steps by LIAMA (in coopera- 
tion with other organizations in life 
insurance) in legislative and regulatory 
matters which concern the agency Sys- 
tem. Examples, are agency qualification 
laws and savings bank life insurance. 
It was pointed out that the association 
can be an effective agency in interpret- 
ing such matters to the public and 
through the field organization. 

Progress in the cooperative undertak- 
ing with the NALU in providing for 
the extension of life insurance market- 
ing courses, such as Purdue Course, to 
other strategically located colleges, was 
reported by Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual, as chair- 
man of the committee on education an| 
training. 

So much ‘interest in accident and 
health insurance problems was found 
in a poll of member companies that 
a meeting will be called later in the 
vear of the member companies writing 
this coverage, it was reported by W. M. 
Rothaermel, vice president, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, and chairman, committee fo* 
companies writing accident and healt! 
and Ordinary insurance. 
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Dr. C. E. Albright Famous Agent Dead 


Led Northwestern Mutual Life’s Field Forces for Period of 


Three Decades; Wrote Hundreds of Business and Finan- 
cial Leaders; Former Assistant Medical Director 


Dr. Charles E. Albright, 79) for many 
years regarded as the leading life in- 
surance agent in the United States, and 
also prominent in the financial and busi- 
ness worlds as a director of a large 
number of corporations, died in Milwau- 
kee last week. The immediate cause of 
his death was bronchitis and it occurred 
at his home, 3534 North Lake Drive. He 
had been ill for about three years. 

lor a period of three decades he was 
the leader of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life field force and it is estimated that 
he placed more than $80,000,000 of in- 
surance in the Northwestern Mutual 
Life alone. Some years ago Dr. AIl- 
bright told the writer that his business 
was about fifty-fifty, half going to the 
Northwestern Mutual and the rest to 
other companies. 


Carried Hundreds of Board Member- 
ships in His Head 

His comprehension of all phases of 
business and corporate insurance was 
extraordinary and so recognized in a 
large sphere. He carried in his head 
the complete boards on which hundreds 
of business leaders were serving. He 
had been a member of the executive 
committee and the board of directors of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Corp., 
until this month when he resigned. He 
was also a member of the executive 
committee and board of directors of 
First Wisconsin National Bank and First 
Wisconsin Trust Co. At the time of 
his death he was the largest stockholder 
of the Chrysler Corp. 

When he received the Northwestern 
Mutual’s annual prize as the company’s 
outstanding producer in 1936 he an- 
nounced he would withdraw from 
further competition. What he meant 
was future competition as a club mem- 
ber or for other high production honors 
in the Northwestern Mutual, but he 
found it impossible to stop writing busi- 
ness until his health broke. 


Joins Northwestern’s) Medical Division; 
Then Becomes An Agent 

Dr. Albright was born in Dancyville, 
Tenn., where his father was a country 
merchant who fought for the Confed- 
eracy in the Civil War. His mother 
died when he was 10 and at 14 he left 
home and supported himself by doing 
dd jobs in hotels and Southern resorts. 
His ambition being to become a doctor, 
he enrolled in Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, from which he was graduated 
in 1889. For the ensuing two years he 
was an interne at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Chicago. Then he served for 
twelve years, from 1891 to 1903, as 
assistant medical director of the North- 
vestern Mutual Life. 

When with the medical division Dr. 
\lbright became interested in salesman- 
ship as it appealed to him from the 
psychological angle. He had married 
laura Uihlein of the Schlitz brewing 
(vnasty and had gone on a honeymoon 
‘rip to Europe for some months. Re- 
turning he announced that he intended 
' become an insurance agent. Taci- 
‘urn, slow speaking when he did make 
bservations, and far removed from the 
“pep” type of salesmanship, some of 
is associates wondered if he would 
inake good in his new field. In the 
irst year he paid for several hundred 
thousands of life insurance and soon 


was in the million dollar writing field. 
Until the last few years he never got 
ut of that classification and when the 





DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT 


Mutual annual field con- 
vention came along all Northwestern 
Mutual men knew he would be the 
leader in volume, only question being 


Northwestern 


this: “How much has he written in the 
club year?” The late Harry B. Rosen 
of the New York Life beat him out 


some years in volume, but no agent has 
ever maintained the pace of leader over 
so long a stretch as did Dr. Albright. 
An interesting phase of Dr. Albright’s 
career was the fact that he knew so 


many outstanding financial and _ busi- 
ness men in so many cities. He be- 
longed to important clubs in half a 


dozen cities. Discussing his personality 
a daily paper writer said: “He had some 
strange quirks. He always did his own 
driving and his own parking. He never 
parked his car in a parking lot when 
working at his office, but found a place 
on the street, and when the time limit 
was up he left his office (and his three 
secretaries) and moved the car to some 
other location. In his office he usually 
wore his hat when seated at his desk 
and kept a pair of old shoes ready to 
put on if his feet became tired. For 
years he ate little lunch usually having 
a few pieces of fruit sent to his office. 
During the last few years a glass of 
milk was his usual morning fare. A\l- 
though he did not smoke or drink he 
was frequently an attendant at import- 
ant social functions.” Dr. Albright, 
however, frequently ate luncheon at a 
club opposite the Hotel Pfister where 
he was always greeted by prominent 
Milwaukee men who came up to his 
table for a chat. 


His Boards 


In addition to the concerns already 
mentioned Dr. Albright was a director 
in the Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee 
Forge & Machine Co., Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Inc., Wisconsin Bankshares Corp., 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Majestic 
Realty Corp., Cuban-American Sugar 
Co., Wisconsin Securities Co. of Dela- 
ware, Old Ben Coal Corp., U. S. Sugar 
Corp. Also, he was a director of St. 
John’s Military Academy and of Mar- 
quette University. 

Dr. Albright was a Scottish Rite 
Mason and a member of Tripoli Shrine. 
His clubs were Milwaukee Club, Wis- 
consin Club, Athletic Club, Milwaukee 
Country Club and the University Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Laura 
Uihlein Albright, two daughters, Mrs. 
Lorraine A. Flint and Mrs. Edward S. 
Talmadge, and three grandsons. 


METROPOLITAN WILL APPEAL 





Regards Retroactivity Award Contrary 
to N. Y. Statutes; U. S. Court Sus- 
tained Agts. Compensation Award 


A decision handed down by Judge 
Samuel Mandelbaum, United States 
Court Southern district of New York 


sustains an award in back pay to ap- 
proximately 10,000 Metropolitan Life 
agents. The case dates back to a col- 
lective bargaining dispute between the 
United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, CIO, holding agreements 
with Metropolitan agents in Greater 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Michigan. This bargaining began in 
1942 and resulted in a decision by the 
National War Labor Board in Septem- 
ber, 1944, ordering an increase of $2.85 
in the average weekly earnings of the 
agents, retroactive to October 24, 1942. 
Amount is in excess of $900,000. 

While Metropolitan agreed to put the 
increase into effect currently with the 
decision it contended that the retroac- 
tivity was contrary to the New York 
State law. The Metropolitan will appeal 
from the Federal Court decision. 


EDISON COS. GROUP PLAN 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., announced that a new Group life 
insurance contract will provide $120,000,- 
000 of protection for employes and re- 
tired employes of Edison System Com- 
panies. The new policy, issued by the 
Metropolitan Life, replaces three differ- 
ent plans which had existed within the 
companies and provides an increase of 
15% in insurance coverage for employes. 
About 30,000 employes, active and re- 
tired, or more than 99%, have -sub- 
scribed to the new plan. Payments and 
benefits under the new policy are related 
to earnings and automatic adjustments 
have protected the interests of individ- 
uals in transferring from old plans to 
the new contract. One-third of all lia- 
bilities under the new policy have been 
reinsured by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and one-third by the Trav- 
elers. 


CENTRAL LIFE CONVENTION 

The Central Life Assurance Society of 
Towa will holt! its first general conven- 
tion since the outbreak of war, at Min- 
aka Lodge, Lake of the Woods, On- 
tario, from June 26 to 30. The five-day 
convention will be built around the 
theme “Our Golden Opportunity.” About 
165 representatives are expected to at- 
tend. Those who will be present from 
the home office will include FE. H. Mul- 
ock, president; Dr. Martin X. Olsen and 
W. F. Poorman, vice presidents; H. E. 
Whiteley, superintendent of agents; 
Norman T. Fuhlrodt, associate actuary; 
R. C. Campbell, assistant secretary H. 
W. Birdsall, manager of the policy de- 
partment. 





TEXAS ASS’N OFFICERS ELECTED 


Tom M. Moody, San Antonio, was 
elected president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at the recent 
annual convention in Corpus Christi. 
Other officers named were J. Perry 
Moore, Houston, Hunter Jones, Wichita 
Falls, Hugh Skinner, Abilene, R. B. 
Franklin, Lufkin and Hal Webb, Dallas, 
vice presidents; Henry Couret, San An- 
tronio, secretary-treasurer. Resolutions 
were sent to national headquarters 
recommeding John P. Costello, Dallas 
as trustee and Jul Baumann, Houston, 
as national vice president. Houston was 
named the 1947 convention city. Fort 
Worth was awarded the annual state 
achievement trophy. 


ROCHESTER CLU’S MEET 


The annual meeting of the Rochester 
CLU chapter was held recently at which 
time the following officers were elected: 
W. Edward Howard, president; Harold 
C. Bailey, vice president; Frank A. Ses- 
tito, secretary; Fred G. Pederson, trea- 
surer; John C. Post, historian. 


Appellate Reverses 
Guerin Loan Case 


SUMMARY JUDGMENT VOIDED 





Importance of Issues Causes Life Insur- 
ance Association of America to 


File Amicus Brief 





Reversal of the summary judgement 


by the Supreme Court, New York 
County, in the case of Guerin v. New 
York Life, was ordered by unanimous 


decision of the Appellate Division last 
Saturday. The decision made in April, 
1945, had held (1) that certain policy 
loans were illegal and void in that they 
were usurious, and (2) that the loans 
were illegal and void because they ex- 
ceeded the available reserve. John M. 
Harlan of counsel appeared for the New 
York Life, Emil H. Wasserberger of 
Davidson & Davidson for Joseph K. 
Guerin as executor for estate of Saul S. 
Myers. Because of the importance of 
the issues involved the Life Insurance 
Association of America entered the case 
with an amicus brief by James D. 
Ewing of Alexander & Green, who had 
successfully represented Equitable So- 
ciety in the cases of Baker v. Equitable 
and Blumenthal vy. Equitable in which 
the issues were practically identical 
with those in the Guerin case. 


Background of Case 


The action was one brought to re- 
cover death benefits under two policies 
of life insurance. The contentions were 
that although the policies had lapsed, 
the insured’s death had occurred while 
the insurance was in force as extended 
insurance. There was no dispute that if 
the indebtedness resulting from a series 
of loans on each policy were valid at the 
time of the lapse there was not. suffi- 
cient value in either policy to purchase 
sufficient extended term insurance to 
the date of insured’s death. Loans after 
the first were made between anniver- 
sary dates of the policy and in each case 
the prior loan with accrued interest 
thereon was repaid from the proceeds 
of the new loan. The plaintiff contended 
this practice was unlawful because in- 
terest was not pavable before the anni- 
versary date. The Appellate Division 
denied this contention and said that it 
was in direct conflict with the provisions 
of the insurance law and with the policy 
loan agreements. The insurance law 
provided that loans should be due and 
payable as provided in the loan agree- 
ment. The loan agreement expressly 
provided that the insured might repay 
the loan “either in whole or by instal- 
ments, with accrued interest thereon, at 
any time before default in the payment 
of any premium.” The court held that 
under sound insurance practice interest 
must accrue day by day and that the 
term “indebtedness” included both prin- 
cipal and accrued interest. 

The court paid little heed to the plain- 
tiff’s contention that the loans were 
void as being in excess of the reserve. 
saving that it already had disposed of 
this contention in the case of Blumen- 
thal v. Equitable, supra. The plaintiff's 
argument was based on the claim that a 
new loan could not be made for the full 
amount provided for in the policy when 
an old loan was outstanding, even 
though the old loan was simultaneously 
repaid from the proceeds of the new 
one. The court said that this conten- 
tion, if accepted, would in many cases 
render nugatory the provision allowing 
borrowing to the full amount of the loan 
value of the policy. It has been indi- 
cated that the decision would be ap- 
pealed. 


LEAGUE PICNIC HELD 

The final meeting for the season of 
the League of Life Insurance Women 
of New York was held recently as a 
picnic at the home of Elsie Matthews, 
Manhattan Life, in Caldwell, N. J. The 
presentation of a clock to Helen Wolf- 
sohn was followed by the induction of 
new officers. The next meeting of the 
league will be held in September, 
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Publie’s Opinion of 
Insurance Industry 


STATED BY R. G. ENGELSMAN 





Penn Mutual General Agent Addresses 
N. Y. Life Underwriters Association 
On Personal Observations 





What the public thinks of the Insur- 
ance business was discussed by Ralph 
G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, when he 
addressed last week’s meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York. Mr. Engelsman 
pointed out that he had been in the 
business for twenty-seven years but that 
during the war he accepted the position 
of director of payroll savings division 
of the Treasury Department War Bond 
Campaign and for the first time in 
twenty-five years he found himself out 
of the business and had a chance to 
observe it from the outside looking in. 

From observations made while with 
the treasury department, he calculated 
what people thought of the companies, 
executives and the agents and what the 
policyholders thought. He found that 
people don’t distinguish between insur- 
ance companies and any other profit 
making companies and the life execu- 
tives are not generally known as leaders 
and national figures as the executives of 
some other companies are. People have 
some peculiar ideas as to what an agent 
is and generally consider him a super 
salesman with a lot of gall and an ob- 
jective of big commissions. The prestige 
of the average agent is not too high. 
Mr. Engelsman found that for the most 
part the policyholders were confused and 
had little or no knowledge of the con- 
tracts they possessed. They knew in- 
stinctively that insurance was good but 
didn’t know what their policies did for 
them. 

Mr. Engelsman said that he would 
like to see something done about these 
opinions of the business. He said that 
as long as people did consider insurance 
no different from any other profit mak- 
ing institution, the industry should take 
this at its face value and compete with 
other businesses in sales. The custom- 
ers’ wants and what he thinks should 
be taken more into account and the 
best way to achieve this is through 
opinion surveys. He pointed out that 
when a business sees a need for a 
product, as revealed by surveys, it im- 
mediately fills it. Insurance companies 
should do the same and should have a 
carefully planned method of distribu- 
tion. 

The future of the business, he felt, 
depends on the ability of the insurance 
companies to compete with other indus- 
tries in the recruiting of the better type 
of talent and of the way these recruits 
are trained once they are brought into 
the business. 

For association meetings he recom- 
mended that men outside of the busi- 
ness be brought in to speak so that the 
agents could get outside views and the 
outsiders could get a better view of 
what the agents are really like. He 
said that agents should get into activi- 
ties outside of the insurance business, 
such as wer bond drives and red cross 
work, so that they will come more in 
contact with public opinion. 

Mr. Engelsman maintained that there 
was lots of talk but little progress being 
niade within the business and that there 
should be more men in it willing to ex- 
periment. 

The officers to serve for the ensuing 
vear, aS announced in last week’s edi- 
tion of the Eastern Underwriter were 
elected at the meeting. 





R. J. BUNDROCK PROMOTED 

R. John Bundrock, field assistant, life, 
accident and Group departments of the 
Travelers branch office, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager there. He 
succeeds Fred L. Dendy, assistant man- 
ager, who has been appointed to the 
Same position in Dallas. 


World Bank Debentures 

May Be Offered Soon 
KNAPP TELLS COMMISSIONERS 
Federal Reserve Official Says Securities 


May Come Out Before Investment 
Laws Can Be Amended 








Investment in securities of the World 
Bank would be made possible for insur- 
ance companies by amendment to state 
laws to permit such investment in “for- 
eign” securities, J. B. Knapp, special as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board committee on interna- 
tional finance, told the convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at Portland, Ore., last 
week, 

The type of security and rate of in- 
terest have not been decided but it is 
probable they will be debentures and 
the interest rate will depend on the rate 
at which the bank can borrow money, 
plus a 1% commission which the bank 
will collect in a reserve fund usable only 
to repay losses. First securities to be 
issued may have to come out before the 
first of the year, Mr. Knapp told the 
Commissioners, which would be unfor- 
tunate because legislatures will not have 
time to change regulatory laws so in- 
surance companies can invest in them. 

The bank is not going to “throw this 
fund around,” said Mr. Knapp, and will 
operate on the basis of self-liquidating 
loans. 





APPOINTED BY CAL.-WESTERN 
The naming of George E. Scoville as 
unit manager of the Oregon agency of 
California-Western States Life has been 
announced by Robert E. Murphy, vice 
president and manager of agencies. Mr. 
Scoville has been affiliated with the life 
insurance business for approximately 
seventeen years and has been connected 
with the Oregon agency of Cal.-Western 
as a producer since 1943. In his new 
post he will assist Manager Lanier 
Sallee in the recruiting and training of 
new men, 





L. M. ROBOTHAM ANNIVERSARY 

Lewis M. Robotham, secretary of the 
life department of the Travelers, has 
completed forty years service with the 
organization. Secretary of the depart- 
ment since 1930, he joined the company 
in 1906 as assistant to the home office 
supervisor. A year later he entered the 
life department, where in 1908 he was 
made head of the life premium division 
and in 1914, chief clerk of the life un- 
derwriting department. Two years later 
he was promoted to assistant secretary. 





PONTIAC ASS’N OFFICERS 
B. J. Warden has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pontiac Life Underwriters 
Association. Other officers are Robert 
H. Wilkinson, first vice president; B. J. 
Shaw, second vice president; Roy 
Mathews, secretary-treasurer. 





AVAILABLE 


Young woman with complete life insurance 
background including estate analyses, pension 
trusts and secretarial experience desires per- 
manent connection with established organiza- 
tion. Box 1655, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 











Heads Hudson County Ass’n 


JOSEPH W. FOX 


Joseph W. Fox, general agent, Berk- 
shire Life, Jersey City, was elected 
president of the Hudson County Life 
Underwriters Association at a luncheon 
meeting held this week. Other officers 
elected are Thomas W. Davis, Colonial 
Life, honorary president; Bernard F. 
McDonald, The Prudential, first vice 
president; Israel Siegel, Metropolitan 
Life, second vice president; Louis C. 
Walton, Metropolitan Life, treasurer; 
Martin V. Hoffman, Colonial Life, sec- 
retary; directors, Benjamin H. Gilbert, 
Metropolitan Life; Charles Lehman, 
Carl Herzog and Stanley Peeltz, The 
Prudential. 

Mr. Fox, well known in New York 
and northern New Jersey insurance cir- 
cles, has been in the insurance business 
since 1921, during which time he has al- 
ways been a large personal producer. 
The Fox Agency, which was started 
from scratch in June, 1944, is one of the 
company’s leading agencies. 

Mr. Fox is a member of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, the Life Managers Associa- 
tion of New York, General Agents and 
Managers Association of New Jersey 
and the Life Supervisors Association of 
New York. He formerly served as treas- 
urer of the Hudson County Association. 
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IN FORCE UP SEVEN MILLION 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, re- 
ports that insurance in force at the end 
of May stood at $117,352,000, a gain of 
nearly seven million since the beginning 
of 1946. New Ordinary business sub- 
mitted in May was 180% over that of 
May last year, and for the first five 
months of this year was double that of 
1945. New Ordinary paid for in May 
was 75% over last year and for the first 
five months was almost 70% ahead of 
1945. 





R. E. SHAY HEADS MINN. ASS’N 

Robert E. Shay, manager at Minne- 
apolis for the Bankers Life, is the new 
president of the Minnesota State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, succeed- 
ing John P. Lynch, John Hancock, St. 
Paul. Orris Johnson, The Prudential, 
Mankato, was elected vice president; L. 
V. Asbury, Aetna, St. Paul, secretary 
and Ray Cory, Northwestern Mutual, 
Austin, treasurer. Arthur Devine, The 
Prudential, St. Paul, was made national 
committeeman. 


PA. ASS’N ANNUAL MEETING 

The Pennsylvania State Association of 
Life Underwriters, now in its twentieth 
vear, met recently for its annual meet- 
ing with seventy-five delegates from 
thirty-three local associations through- 
out Pennsylvania in attendance. Lavw- 
rence V. Drury, manager, Sun Life of 
Canada, Philadelphia, was elected presi- 
dent. Vice presidents elected were Karl 
H. Kreder, Metropolitan Life, Allen- 
town; Norbert H. Weidner, Reliance 
Life, Pittsburgh; Winston P. Emerick, 
New England Mutual, Johnstown. 
Thomas H. Levering, Fidelity Mutual, 
Williamsport, was named treasurer. 








RETIRES FROM GREAT-WEST 

Arthur F. Nation, manager, Van- 
couver branch, Great-West Life, has 
retired. Mr. Nation joined the compan 
as a representative of the Montreal | 
branch and was subsequently appointed 
branch manager at Ottawa. He trans- 
ferred to Vancouver in 1934, 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


vt iL C. F. Williams, President Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Special Libraries Ass’n 
Insurance Group Elects 


EVELYN F. ANDREWS CHAIRMAN 


Chicago bileranton Send to Succeed 
Pat Kleiman at Association’s An- 
nual Meeting in Boston 
Evelyn F, Andrews, librarian of the 
Insurance Library of Chicago, was 
elected chairman of the insurance group 
of the Special Libraries Association, 
succeeding Pat Kleiman, librarian of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative, 
Columbus, Ohio, at the association’s an- 
nual meeting in Boston last week (June 

13-15). 

Other officers elected were: vice- 
chairman, Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian. 
Institute of Life Insurance; secretary, 
Ruth Parks, librarian, National Safety 
Council: editor of book reviews, Helen 
M. King, librarian, Provident Mutual 
Life. 

On the first day of the meeting the 
speaker at the insurance group session 
was Ellen Commons, librarian of the 
Social Security Board in Washington, 
D. C, who outlined the proposals now 
before Congress and other long-range 
plans for Social Security expansion. 
There are now 84,000,000 individual 
worker accounts, she said, representing 
the greatest book-keeping job in the 
ead and these are handled with a cost 
of only $.19 per year for each record. 

In the afternoon of the opening day, 
the insurance group was given a tea at 
the New England Mutual home office in 
Boston. Jeanette Smith, librarian, was 


hostess. 
Small Business Man’s Needs 


The Friday meetings were given 
argely to a discussion of the needs of 
the stsall business man and the insur- 
ance librarians played an important role 
in tiiis presentation. At a breakfast, ses- 
sion in the morning, a playlet entitled, 
“What the Public Sessions Library Can 
Do for the Insurance Man” was pre- 
sented by members of the New England 
Mutual dramatic club. It was written by 
one of their members, Robert D. 
Fleischner. In this skit, detailed case 
histories of aid to the local business 
men were presented in human interest 
form, with special emphasis on the new 
man to a business and the returning 
veteran in particular. 

The same subject was carried through 
the morning session in a round _ table 
discussion with Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
librarian of Standard and Poor’s Cor- 
poration of New York, as moderator. 
Miss Ferguson of the Institute of Life 
Insurance was the representative of in- 
surance in this forum and she stressed 
the means of effecting a sound com- 
munity aid program for the small, local 
business, citing examples from insurance 
experience. Miss Ferguson pointed out 
that the really effective business library 
job was in effect a public relations job— 
one of going into the community and 
finding the needs of the business men 
and then, cooperating with them to fill 
those needs. Life insurance and libra- 
rians are working together, she said, 
and this profitable venture could be 
pacalleled in all other businesses. 

At the Friday luncheon of the adver- 
tising group, Margaret Divver, assistant 
advertising manager, John Hancock in 
Boston, was the speaker. Miss auger 
told of the value of the library to ad- 
vertising people, saying the latter could 
not get along without the aid of library 
service. She urged the librarians to ad- 
vertise themselves more, as they had 
something to give to the other depart- 
ments of business. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 





> New York City. 
is scientific director of 


grants to institutions and 
lowships amount to $621,000. 


A. A. RYDGREN HONORED 
. Rydgren, president, Continental 
ife, Wilmington, was guest 
recent luncheon as 
f the company‘s A, A. 
Anniversary Month campaign 
which paid tribute to him on his twenty- 
fifth anniversary of service. 


MEDICAL FUND HAS OFFICE 





in New York Academy of 
; M. A. Linton, Chairman, 

Announces More Research Awards 

» Life Insurance Medical 
, which is supported by 
reserve companies in 
States and Canada, have been 
esti iblished at the New 


. president of Provident 
who is chairman of the 
“has ciecse additional grants 
> fellowships for research in the 
f diseases of the heart and ar- 


to $23,000. Since 


to operate last fall, total 
awards of fel- 





Box 1656, The Eastern Underwriter 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 





TO INDEPENDENT BROKERS 
DOING A LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


A leading life insurance agency in the Grand 
Central Zone has space available for two men. 





Group Life Plans | yaigHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ie 


York Academy (Continued from Page 4) 


103rd Street and Fifth ; 
Dr. Francis R. , covering small loans and in- 


stalment purchases. 


company will have a complete INDIANAPOLIS 
» of Group casualty coverage, con- Omaha Kansas City 


Accidental Death and Dis- 
insurance; Accident and 


———! 





FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Consulting Actuaries 











Hospital insurance on em- plans. This policy will also in some in- 
ployes and their dependents; Surgical stances include Group Term. 
. insurance on employes and Robert J. Ardison, agency assistant, 
their dependents; and Medical Expense and head of Pension Trust department 
insurance on employes. of Massachusetts Mutual, discussed at 


the Saranac Inn meeting pension plans 


Group Level Premium Life and profit sharing plans of the com- 
The company will write Group Annui- pany. He described how each plan op- 
ies, with rates based on 2/2% interest erates, comparing the advantages and 
Standard Annuity Table set disadvantages of each plan from all the 
— one year. 
- Premium Life Insurance on a 
and a paid-up at 65 policy 


It will also write Group different aspects. 





“ik will also issue a policy which is Clayton’s Prospects 
a combination of Level Premium Group ee A 
Life and Group Annuity for retirement (Continued from Page 4) 


you usually meet his fellow officers and 




















insure them. Thereafter, you can call 
on several of your clients at the same 
address. 

When a corporate client dies, you 
nearly always insure his successor, or 
increase the coverage on the lives of the 
surviving officers, and very often you do 
both. 

A corporation officer in a close cor- 
poration, due to the non-liquidity of his 
stock holdings, usually has a far nure 
serious estate problem than a man 
similar wealth whose assets are liquid 

Very often the sons of corporatioi 
officers enter the business of their 


ee 
os 
WERE WE WRONG fathers—and you insure them. 


IN 1941? important in these days of high taxes— 
BACK ie a ‘close corporation’ officer, with an 


Nor iF M. S. RUKEYSER, noted financial com- 


mentator is right! 


“Inflation, evidenced by a substantial rise in 
the cost of living, is tending to make the average 
American underinsured . . .” 
his International News Service daily economic 


earned income of $20,000 a year, can 
become worth $1,000,000 in ten years, 
due to the increased value of his stock— 
whereas a non-stockholding individual, 
with an earned income of $200,000 a 
vear, over the same ten-year period, will 
be lucky if he creates a $200,000 estate,” 
said Mr. Clayton. “Ten times the earned 


says Mr. Rukeyser in income to create an estate one-fifth as 


large.” 
Continuing, he said that individuals ac- 


column of April 7 in the Los Angeles Examiner quire life insurance for one or more 


and other papers. 


“In view of the present emergency need to 


primary purposes, which are these: Pro- 
tection for dependents; to liquidate in- 
debtedness (estate or otherwise) for in- 


augment coverage to offset the decline of the vestment; for retirement. Corporati 


purchasing power of money, companies ought to 
offer a diminishing term policy unhitched to other 
insurance... 
Our Income Replacement policy, first offered 
in 1941, is such a plan. So are our Mortgage Pro- protect. creditors—creation 


tection plans. And so, in its basic essentials, is 


officers likewise acquire life insurance 
for these same purposes, but, in addi- 
tion, life insurance is issued on_ theit 
lives for other purposes; for instance 

In favor of the corporation to re 
place capital: i.e., bond amortization; t 
and beotes 
tion of capital; for investment—Singl 
Premium and other high premium poli 


our $15-a-month Family Income Rider attached to cies; keyman insurance—to indemniii 


5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term Insurance. 
Insurance buyers who have this prescription 


may fill it here. 


Occidenta 


en a! 


We pay lifetime 





| Life Insul 


of Ce all 
JENKINS you do” 


renewals 
¢ 


the corporation. 

And. insurance is issued on their live 
in connection with stock purchase plans 
Group Life insurance, Pension Plans an: 
other employe benefit plans. Because © 
these various additional reasons for buy: 
ing and the permanency of a corpore 
tion as a client, Mr. Clayton has fount 
that a corporation. officer is his No. 
prospect. 





rance Company OHIO NATIONAL GEN’L AGENT 


D. E. Granahan, who has been in th 
life insurance business about twent! 
vears, has been appointed Seattle <e" 
eral agent for Ohio National Life. 


Woodward, Ryan, | 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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“And, finally—and I think this very f 
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ASK NON-TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 





Life Companies Ask Commissioners for 
Definition in Non-Forfeiture Laws 
as to Adjusted Premiums 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
mal Association of Insurance Com- 
iissioners the life insurance companies 
»resented for consideration of the Com- 
i;aissioners a resolution respecting stand- 
ard non-forfeiture laws. The resolution 
ads: 

“Whereas, The use of simple non- 
echnical language in policy forms to 
escribe the method of calculating non- 
iorfeiture benefits is desirable; 
“Resolved, That the method of deter- 
mining non-tforfeiture values described 


n the standard non-forfeiture laws 
tay be referred to as the ‘Commis- 
sioners Non-forfeiture Value Method’ 


whether the adjusted premium as de- 
ined in such laws be used, or whether 
here be used in lieu thereof an amount 
or amounts (which may be described as 
non-forfeiture factors) which produce 
cash surrender values in excess of min- 
mum. values.” 

For lack of time the Commissioners 
lid not act on this resolution. 





E. WM. PHILLIPS RETIRES 
E. William Phillips has retired as gen- 
eral manager of the Manufacturers Life 
in Great Britain and he is succeeded as 
ceneral manager there by Charles F. 
Wood. 





BUYS BUILDING IN JAMESTOWN 

Due to expanding activities the Em- 
pire State Mutual Life has purchased 
for its home office the Mt. Tabor Odd 
Fellows Temple building in Jamestown, 
N. Y., a four-story structure, at the 
corner of Fourth and Main Streets. The 
company plans to move to this building 
in the early fall. 


Names Ely Group Actuary 


General American Life has appointed 
Ray Ely actuary in charge of Group 
business. Recently released from the 
Army after four years’ service, he had 
been with Country Life of Chicago and 
formerly was manager of the actuarial 
department of Central Life of Des 
Moines. 





HOME LIFE MANAGER RESIGNS 

Bernard J. Weber has resigned as 
manager of the Home Life’s Buffalo 
agency, but will continue his association 
with the company as personal producer. 
Mr. Weber joined the company in 1919 
as a field representative with the Buf- 
falo agency and represents the second 
generation of Webers to have been as- 
sociated with the company in that city. 
His father, C. N. Weber, retired in 1940 
after thirty-eight years as a general 
agent. The company has as yet made 
no announcement regarding a successor 


to Mr. Weber. 





PENN MUTUAL’S LARGE GAINS 
New business of the Penn Mutual 
Life for the first four months of this 
vear totaled $77,544,710, which is $31,- 
584,103, or 69% more than for the same 
period of 1945. Insurance in force on 
April 30 was $2,262,721,804, a gain of 
$15,421,165 for April and $49,279,579 for 
the vear to date. 





FREDERICK K. STRUVE DEAD 

Frederick Karl Struve, 74, director 
Northern Life Insurance Co. and Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., died at his 
home recently following a heart attack. 
He was a native of Vancouver, Wash. 





Byron R. Notter, for nineteen years 
district manager of the Chicago 13 office 
of The Prudential, recently completed 
thirty years of service with the com- 
panv. 


NEW POST FOR C. PAUL BARRY 





Superintendent of Production, Group 
Dept., Columbian National; Graduate 
of Fordham University 
C. Paul Barry has been made super- 
intendent of production, Group depart- 

ment, Columbian National. 

A graduate of Fordham University, 
class of ’28, he has had considerable ex- 
perience with Group lines. He began his 
insurance career with the John Han- 
cock, going into its Group department 
in 1939. In 1943 he was appointed East- 
ern Group sales manager for Conntinen- 
tal Assurance Co., leaving that position 
in 1945 to conduct personal business. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL INCREASES 

Figures released at the end of May by 
President E. A. Roberts, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, show new business continuing 
on a high level. The five-month totals 
amounted to 173% of the volume of the 
comparable period of 1945 in submitted 
business and 164% in paid _ business, 
bringing the company’s insurance in 
force to $482,518,966, the rate of in- 
crease being 200% of that for the same 
period in 1945. 





FRANKLIN SALES MEETING 

Twenty-five Iowa general agents and 
representatives of the Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill, attended a one-day 
sales meeting held by T. L. Barnes, 
regional manager in Des Moines. J. V. 
Whaley, vice president of the company, 
demonstrated the sales technique of the 
company’s feature contract. 





APPOINTED BY MUTUAL LIFE 

K. J. Newfarmer, assistant manager 
of the Oakland agency, Mutual Life of 
New York, has been appointed an as- 
sistant to Ward Phelps, director of 
training for the company, Roger Hull, 
vice president and manager of agencies, 
announced. 


House Committee for 20% 
More Vets’ Disability Pay 


The Veterans Committee of the House 
of Representatives has approved an ap- 
proximate 20% increase in disability 
payments to veterans of the last two 
wars. The bill also would halt the pres- 
ent policy of reducing the payments 
while a veteran without dependents was 
in a hospital. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has voted to blanket the families 
of all veterans of World War II under 
the Social Security Old Age and Sur- 
vivors insurance program, without 
to veterans, for three years. 


cost 





BALTIMORE LIFE MANAGER 

The Baltimore Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Linn A. Washer as mana- 
ger of its Allentown, Pa. district. Mr. 
Washer started with the company as an 
agent in Newark in 1940. He was a staff 
superintendent in that district from 
March, 1941, to April 24, 1944, at which 
time he was made a home office super- 
visor. 

Mr. Washer succeeds A. D. 
as manager at Allentown. 


Potteiger 


BERKSHIRE LIFE GAINS 
The Berkshire Life’s paid life insur- 
ance for May, 1946, increased 33% over 
May, 1945. Paid life insurance for the 
first five months of 1946 increased 32% 
over corresponding period of 1945. 
The company has had thirty-nine con- 
secutive months of increased produc- 
tion over the corresponding months of 
previous years. 








NAMED FRANKLIN GEN’L AGT. 

William E. Milliken has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Beaver Falls, 
Pa. and vicinity for the Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill. Mr. Milliken has for 
the past fifteen years represented the 
Metropolitan Life. 








fe. 








A guaranteed salary and participating interest, 
the amount of which will depend on his stature 
and background, will be offered to the man who is 
properly qualified. Experience in various types of 


group insurance desirable, but not essential. 


Our present organization consists of tax con- 
sultant and technical man, supervisor in charge of 


installation of plans and subsequent policy adminis- 


selling and designing Pension Trust and Profit Sharing Plans 


tration where benefits are insured, and statistician 
for actuarial calculations. The complete coopera- 
tion of this staff is, of course, assured. 


Here is an opportunity to become affiliated with 
an established and successful organization on a 
pleasant and profitable basis. If you are interested, 
and have no contractual obligations, send complete 
biographical information and your photograph to 


R. R. Hays, Jr., at 


HAYS & BRADSTREET 
PENSION PLANNING ORGANIZATION 


609 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Southern California Calling! 


An exceptional opportunity for a man with sound experience in 
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Insurance Society’s Closing Classes 


Leroy A. Lincoln and Richard V. Goodwin Address Graduates 
and Present Prize Awards; President A. F. Lafrentz, 
A. G. Borden Take Part in Exercises; Award Winners 


The closing exercises of classes which 
have been taking the courses at Insur- 
ance Society of New York were held in 
the hall of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters last Friday. Arthur F. La- 
frentz, president, Insurance Society and 
president of the American Surety, pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropoli- 
tan Life and Richard V. Goodwin, 
president, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, and first vice presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co, 

Mr. Lincoln praised the work of the 
Insurance Society and briefly outlined 
to the graduating class the value of 
their recent attained knowledge, after 
which he awarded certificates to the ten 
leaders in the life classes. Albert G. 
Borden, executive director of the Insur- 
ance Society, awarded his Life I prize 
to Michael McNamara. 

Mr. Goodwin, who over the years has 
been interested in the Insurance So- 
ciety and is now serving as a director, 
told of his interest in the Insurance 
Society and its work after which he 
awarded prizes and announced the 
names of other students with excep- 
tional records where no prizes had been 
offered. 

Mr. Borden awarded certificates to 
the successful members of the Life 
Classes, I and II and Arthur C. Goer- 
lich, educational director of the Society, 
awarded certificates to the members of 
the other groups, namely Advanced 
Principles and Practices, Agents and 
Brokers, Inland Marine Loss Adjust- 
ing, Insurance Law, Medical Jurispru- 
dence. 

President Lafrentz closed the meeting 
with a hopeful thought for the new 
year. 

Those receiving certificates are as fol- 
lows: 

Life Insurance, Part I 
Adelmann, Victor A.—Mutual Life. 
Andrews, Ethel M.—U. S. Life. 
Anthony, Dolph J.—N. Y. Life. 
Baker, Donald R.—N. Y. Life. 


Ball, Clifford—Mutual Life. 
Brocklebank, Elizabeth—Guardian. 





FRANKLIN APPOINTMENTS 


George A. Landis, who for the past 
several years has acted as general agent 
on the West Coast for the Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill., has been promoted 
to regional manager in charge of guar- 
anteed life annuity production in south- 
ern California and Paul Stewart was 
appointed regional manager in Los An- 
geles, Chas. E. Becker, president, an- 
nounced. Before joining the Franklin 
Life Mr. Landis served as division 
manager with The Investors’ Syndicate. 
Mr. Stewart has been engaged in the 
life insurance business since 1919, and 
for the past three years operated his 
own organization, Paul Stewart and As- 
sociates, in St. Louis. 





DETROIT ASS’N ELECTS 


Arthur W. Greenfield, Connecticut 
Mutual, has been elected president of 
the Detroit Association of Life Under- 
writers. Other officers who will serve 
with Mr. Greenfield are Frederick A. 

- Smart, Equitable Life of Iowa, first vice 
president; Jerome H. Kanter, National 
Life of Vermont, second vice president; 
sill A. Schauer, Penn Mutual, secre- 
tary; George I. Jensen, Northwestern 
National, treasurer. 





NAMED BY BALTIMORE LIFE 
The Baltimore Life has appointed 


Charles A. Livingston as home office 
supervisor. Formerly a staff superintend- 
ent in Uniontown, Pa., he joined the 
company as an agent in April, 1941. 


Clark, Margaret M.—Equitable. 
Dann, Kathryn A.—U. S. Life. 
Devereaux, James J.—N. Y. Life. 
Edwards, Alice 


Fleming, Herbert T.—N. 
Foster, Margaret—Colonial Life. 
Franke, Walter H.—Mutual Life. 
Grather, Frank W.—Mutual Life. 
Greaney, James R.—Equitable. 
Griffin, Henry A.—Equitable. 
Gruber, Henry F.—N. Y. Life. 
Hicinbothem, Mabel D.—Metropolitan. 
Hoepfner, Dorothy F.—Metropolitan. 
Ingersoll, Joseph W.—N. Y. Life. 


Jessen, Raymond—Mutual Life. 
Kerister, Anthony A.—N. Y. Life. 
Klase, Andrew F. Metropolitan. 


Lennon, James A.—N. Y. Life. 
Leonard, Joseph A.—Mutual Life. 
Lothian, Norman—Mutual Life. 

Lott, Robert V.—N. Y. Life. 
McCormick, Margaret E.—Equitable. 
McNamara, Michael J.—Equitable. 
Morehouse, Dorothy—Guardian. 
Murphy, Denis—N. Y. Life. 

Murphy, Robert T. Mutual Life. 
Murray, John—Manhattan Life. 
Nitsche, Martha S.—Equitable. 
O’Halloran, Margaret M.—Colonial Life. 
Olson, Jules P.—Equitable. 

Ryan, Raymond T.—Mutual Life. 
Serdock, Alvira M.- Be S. wife. 
Shirley, Elizabeth M.—Equitable. 
Shutman, Norman A.—Mutual Life. 
Steinmetz, Amelia—Equitable. 

Sutton, Irene H.—Guardian Life. 
Tyler, Andrew J.—N. Y. Life. 

Urban, Gloria—Equitable. 

Watne, Howard M.—Postal Life. 
Wolf, Henry C.—Metropolitan. 


Life II 


Bock, Audrey® E.—Metropolitan. 
Curnan, Francis P.—Metropolitan. 
Deiner, Tohn—Mutual Life. 
Hibbard, Otto M.—Mutual Life. 
Jedlicka, Mildred A.—Mutual Life. 
Kreiner, Alice M.—Mutual Life. 
Landau, Daniel—N. Y. Life. 
Leding, Aline M.—-Equitable. 
Malone, John D.—-Mutual Life. 
O’Halloran, Margaret—Colonial Life. 
Shutman, Norman A.—Mutual Life. 
Willcox, Arthur W.—Metropolitan. 


U. S. Chamber Policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 





desirable and minimum standards 
imperative.” 
On Government Competition 

On the subject of Government com- 
petition the declaration says: “The Gov- 
ernment’s entrance into any phase of 
the insurance business which can be 
successfully undertaken and conducted 
by private companies, except veterans’ 
life insurance heretofore issued, is 
strongly opposed. If it is found authori- 
tatively that insurance protection is not 
as widespread as the public interest re- 
quires, legislation should be enacted at 
the state level, authorizing such insur- 
ance to be provided by competitive 
insurers.” 

A strong stand is taken against in- 
flation “which would impair the life 
plans of millions of thrifty Americans” 
and it goes on to declare that “full pro- 


are 


duction is the chief weapon against 
inflation.” 

Tax Proposals 
On taxation the declaration says 


taxes on insurance companies by the 
states should be uniform and equitable. 
Under Federal estate taxes for the ben- 
efit of individual policyholders and their 
beneficiaries, amendments should be 
made to the Federal estate tax law to 
provide that life insurance policies over 
which the insured has no ownership or 
control should not be included in the 
insured’s estate “so that life insurance 
policies will not, as now, be in any less 
favored position than other types of 
savings or property.” Reinstatement. of 
the $40,000 exemption for life insurance 


and exemption of insurance specifically 


purchased and earmarked for payment 
of such taxes is urged. Also under Fed- 
eral income tax allowance of deduction 
for premiums and easing the tax on 
annuities and pensions is favored. 
Government competition in invest- 
ments is condemned in these words: 


Institute Career Leaflet 


Upon the request of vocational guid- 
ance counsellors, as well as personnel 
executives of some of the life insurance 
companies for information about career 


possibilities in life insurance, the educa- 
tional division of the Institute of Life 
Insurance recently prepared a leaflet “A 
Career for You” which presents briefly 
some of the career opportunities for 
women in various phases of life insur- 
ance. This new _ publication answers 
such questions as: What are the oppor- 
tunities in life insurance for highly 
trained and technically skilled women? 
Where can a high school graduate be- 
gin? What are the chances for a 
woman agent? What is the employ- 
ment outlook? Do women like life in- 
surance positions and why? 

“A Career for You” was sent to the 
vocational guidance divisions of all State 
Departments of Education, to all col- 
leges and universities in New York State 
where women are enrolled, and to all 
the vocational guidance organizations 
and_ publications. 





RICHMOND ASS’N OFFICERS 

Harvie D. Goddin, Jr., general agent, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, was elected 
president of the Richmond, Va., Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at its re- 
cent annual meeting. Other new officers 
are W. Stanley Teagle, Metropolitan, 
first vice president; James D. Hawkins, 
Provident Mutual, second vice presi- 
dent; Arthur D. Thomas, Massachusetts 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer. Retiring 
president is Fred H. Bunnell, New Eng- 
land Mutual. 





“Both Federal and state governments 
should adhere to a policy of encourag- 
ing private investment in the nation’s 
businesses. It is incompatible with the 
system of free enterprise and the inter- 
ests of millions of policyholders whose 
funds should be fairly invested to re- 
quire insurance companies or other in- 
vestors to compete with Government in 
making investments. Such competition 
results in lowering interest rates which 
have been unduly depressed by the 
Government’s fiscal policy. It is, more- 
over, inefficient for loans to pass 
through Government hands. Such loans 
could and should be made _ directly. 
Adequate funds for farm loans, for ex- 
ample, are available from private sources 
at low interest rates.” 


Social Insurance 


“Tt must be recognized that it is not 
the purpose of the Social Security Act 
to provide an adequate pension but to 
provide a minimum pension,” says the 
declaration. “Individuals must be free 
to determine for themselves what is 
adequate and be encouraged to protect 
their future by their own initiative and 
personal thrift.” 


Health Insurance Programs 


After declaring that health insurance 
programs should be considered by all 
employers, the statement says: “Legis- 
lation either by the Federal Govern- 
ment or the states that is designed to 
extend the Government-operated Social 
Security system to the accident and 
health, hospitalization, and medical care 
field is strongly opposed. Such action 
is in direct competition with services 
and benefits now provided by private 
initiative and tends towards direct gov- 
ernmental control and supervision over 
physicians, hospitals, and all other 
groups providing medical care. 

“If in any state the public interest 
requires that sick benefits be more 
widely provided, such insurance may be 
provided on principles similar to the 
workmen’s compensation laws, which 
are preferable to Government expropri- 
ation of this field of service. Such in- 
surance should be carried with private 
companies which have demonstrated 
that they can administer insurance plans 
more efficiently than Government and 
free from political influence and at low 
cost.” 





General Agent at Erie 
For Connecticut Mutu. ! 





JAMES J. REID 


James J. Reid has been named general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual at 
Erie, Pa., succeeding Walter L. Blos- 
som, who is retiring, according to an 
announcement by Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president in charge of agencies. Mr. 
Blossom has represented the company 
as general agent in that section of 
Pennsylvania for thirty years. 

A native of Erie, Mr. Reid has been 
associated with the Erie agency since 
1941, first as an agent and more recently 
as agency supervisor. Prior to his as- 
sociation with the company, he had wide 
experience in sales management work. 
He is a member of the Erie Life Under- 
writers Association, American Legion 
and the Press Club. 

K. Dorothy Dillon, who has been as- 
sociated with the Connecticut Mutual in 
Erie for over twenty-two years, has 
been made assistant general agent. She 
is a member of the Erie Life Under- 
writers Association and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Women, and is 
secretary-treasurer of the Erie chap- 
ter of the National Office Management 
Association. 





HOME LIFE SETS NEW RECORD 

For the second time this year the 
field force of the Home Life of New 
York broke all previous company rec- 
ords by paying for the largest volume of 
new business in any single month since 
the organization of the company in 1860. 
The volume in May was an 8.8% in- 
crease over March, 1946, which was the 
best previous month. March, April and 
May were each larger than any mont! 
in previous years. May showed a gain 
of 64.6% over May, 1945, which was thi 
best previous May. The average policy 
sale for 1946 has topped $11,000 con 
pared with $10,060 in 1945. New busi 
ness gain compared with the first five 
months of 1945 is 58%. Leading agen 
cies to date are Philadelphia-Den' 
Newark, Washington, New Orleans, an 


New York-Evans. 





REPORTS 90.2% GAIN FOR MAY 

Minnesota Mutual Life’s May produ 
tion of new business continues to sho 
gains with examined volume of 90.2‘ 
larger than for the comparable mont 
in 1945. The May submitted volume wa 
$11,147,195. The year to date gain 
84.8% with examined business for tl 
first five months of 1946 passing th 
$53 million mark. Paid issues for tl 
month were $9,855,875 or 84.3% great 
than a year ago. For the five montl 


of this year the paid total is $43,490.- 


979, a 56.3% increase. Insurance i 
force as of May 31 is $376,834,496. 
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UPHOLD COMM. GARRISON 





Circuit Court of Appeals Affirms Dis- 
missal of Damage-Injunction Suit 
Against Commissioner 


\nother decision upholding — state 
richts is the dismissal of the damage 
and injunction suit against Commis- 
sioner Garrison of California in the case 
of First National Benefit Society, (a 
non-admitted society) vs. Garrison. 

Latest development is an affirmation 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
lirst National Benefit is the society in- 
volved in the Robertson case. It had 

ied Commissioner Garrison for $1,200,- 
(00, alleging he had interfered with the 
society’s business in California. Its al- 
\- gation was that the laws under which 
‘arrison purported to act were uncon- 
titutional under the Commerce Clause 

the Federal Constitution. Before 
iaking its ruling the Circuit Court of 
\ppeals had withheld its decision until 
the Supreme Court of the U. S. made a 
decision in the Robertson case. 





Survey Shows 60% of Profit 
Sharing Plans Abandoned 


The results of a recent survey made 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, show that out of a total of 161 
profit sharing plans, 60% were aban- 
doned. More than a quarter of the dis- 
continuances were the result of employe 
dissatisfaction, while 36% were dropped 
hecause there were no profits to share 
or the company had gone out of busi- 
ness or changed hands. 

Reason for employer and employe 
dissatisfaction with profit sharing, as 
shown by the analysis, arose mostly 
from employes’ lack of understanding of 
the principles involved and their inabil- 
ity to comprehend the influence of the 
business cvcle on profits. 

Profit sharing has a long history. Ex- 
perience with plans for sharing profits 
with employes dates back over a hun- 
dred years and it has been estimated 
that as manv as 1,000 to 1,200 nlans have 
heen tried in industrial nations since 
1842. The movement never gained wide- 
spread acceptance, however, and the 
failures have been found to exceed the 
successes, 

The study points out that exnerience 
with such plans shows that profit-shar- 
ine cannot be used as a substitute for a 
sound industrial relations program. “Tt 
should be but one factor in a_ well- 
rounded program of employe security 
henefits such as insurance and pension 
benefits and not a substitute for them.” 

Success of profit-sharing plans de- 
pends, according to the study, on the 
nresence of certain basic conditions. 
“One such condition is that the wage 
scale in the company contemplating 
profit-sharing should equal or exceed 
the going rate of the community for 
similar tasks. It should be impressed 
inon the worker that the supplemental 
bonus depends upon profits and is in no 
respect a part of wages.” 





COLUMBUS OFFICERS ELECTED 


The Columbus Association of Life 
\inderwriters Association has elected 
Kk. W. Millholland, Ohio National, presi- 
lent; B. F. Hadley, Equitable Life of 
lowa, vice president; Ely D. Miller, 
Provident Mutual, secretary; H. L. 
\ndrew, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
‘ietvy, treasurer. Robert K. Zimmer, 
Penn Mutual is national delegate and 
*.. M. Wharff, New England Mutual, 
state delegate. 


PASSES $100,000,000 MARK 
Standard Insurance Co., Portland, 
)re., has passed the $100,000,000 mark 
n amount of insurance, among its 40,- 
100 policyholders, according to W. C. 

Schuppel, president. This 40-year-old 
‘Company was organized as Oregon Life 
Insurance Co., and was made a mutual 
n 1928, and became the Oregon Mutual 


Life. The name was changed to Stand- 


ird Insurance Co. at the last policy- 


holders’ meeting. 


METROPOLITAN FIELD CHANGES 


Karl E. Schlundt, formerly manager 
for the Metropolitan Life at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s district office 
at Ashtabula, Ohio, succeeding M. H. 
Ritchie who has been transferred to 
Forest City, Cleveland. Herman R. 
Casdorph, formerly a field training in- 
structor for the company has been ap- 
pointed a manager and placed in charge 
of the district office at East Liverpool. 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 30 YEARS 

James R. Kelly, district manager, the 
Prudential, Columbus, is this month 
celebrating his thirtieth anniversary with 
the company. Mr. Kelly began his Pru- 
dential career as an agent in Marten- 
ville and in 1928 was appointed an 
assistant district manager and trans- 
ferred to Columbus. He was promoted 
to district manager of that office in 1933. 





EUGENE ASS’N ORGANIZED 
Establishment of the Eugene, Ore. 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
been announced by Oregon life insur- 
ance leaders. This is the 450th city in 
the United States to establish an asso- 
ciation. 


PUTTING THE 
SORE 
IN INSURA 


WHO values life 
insurance most? 
Naturally, the man 
get it. 


ance sureP 
It’s easy when you 


dential business. Every standard 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


By the same token, life 
insurance is most treasured when 
disability jeopardizes the protec- 
tion and security that it affords. 


Why let the chance of disability 
endanger your clients’ protec- 
tionP Why not make certain 
that you have made their insur- 


BANKERS OF IOWA GAINS 60% 

Insurance paid for during May for 
the Bankers Life of Iowa exceeded $11,- 
850,000, of which nearly $11,600,000 was 
Ordinary insurance. This represented 
an increase in Ordinary insurance paid 
for over a year ago of 60%. Total 
Ordinary and Group insurance written 
in the first five months of this year 
amounted to more than $53,370,000, of 
which Ordinary accounted for over 
$48,300,000. Insurance in force at the 
end of May stood at $1,063,985,000, an 
increase of more than $38,900,000 during 
the current year and of more than $81,- 
400,000 for the last twelve months. 





OCCIDENTAL INCREASES 

Occidental Life of California reports 
a new production record in Ordinary 
business with its May applied for total 
of $21,363,316. This figure topped April’s 
written production—best previous month 
in the company’s forty year history— 
by better than a million. April paid 
Ordinary business totaled $16,578,628 
and brought the five months record up 
to $78,634,710. To date this year, Occi- 
dental is $29,190,747 ahead of its paid 
Ordinary production in 1945. 





HEARD On The WAY 





Marion Eberly, head of women’s pub- 
lic relations division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, recently returned from Minn- 
eapolis where she addressed the Minne- 
sota Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
While there she was entertained by O. 
J. Arnold, president of Northwestern 
National Life, and his associates and 
their families. Also, she met at a tea 
the women agents of Minneapolis. 

Gn June 18 she was guest speaker at 
the annual President’s Dinner of the 
Montclair Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, given at Essex Fells 
Country Club. She said at present time 
there are more than 5,353,000 families 
totally dependent on a woman as sole 
head. Of women who work, 50% con- 
tribute more than one-half to the sup- 
port of the family. Mrs. Eberly then 
went to Chicago as consultant to the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
for their annual convention. 


Uncle Francis. 










who can’t 


there. 


write Pru- 
insurance. 





added feature. 
you don’t have to “sell” it—it’s 


rating Prudential ordinary policy 
(up to a maximum coverage of 
$100,000) includes provision for 
waiver of premium in event of 
disability before age 60. 


Your clients will appreciate this 


And remember, 


Prudential puts the “sure” in 
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DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT 
The death of Dr. Charles FE. Albright 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Milwaukee last weck writes finis to one 
of the production 
had in life 





most extraordinary 


careers anyone has ever 
insurance. A past master in the writing 
insurance 
And 


write in- 


business 
lost 


he proved that it is easy to 


of corporation and 
he operated without motion. 
surance when you know what is in the 
other fellow’s mind, why he needs pro- 
tection and how to give it to him. One 
case inevitably led to another. He also 
that the write 
insurance is to know the men 


proved easiest way to 
a lot of 
who need, it. An acquaintance such as 
that 
with hundreds of top 
not built up in a brief period. Those 
and 


he held—a_ personal friendship 


executives—was 
acquaintances are not formed 
cemented in that way. They were all 
built through relationships 
which satisfactory. Word about 
his capability was passed around by ex- 


business 
were 
ecutives and he sold insurance in a 
number of cities as easily as he did in 
Milwaukee. 

\s economic life grows more compli- 
cated the need for economic advice grows 
with it. In that from 
Albright executives had in mind his past 


seeking advice 
performances, and Albright’s past  per- 
formances stamped him as a man whose 
insurance matters was a 
Not the 


type of 


counsel on 
thing to 
excitable 


good have. tempera- 


mental or agent, he 


gave the impression of being a_ sub- 
stantial person with 
safe to deal that clients were not wor- 
ried about whether they had the right 
type of insurance protection. The fact 
that he led everybody in his company 
for thirty years as an agent tells as 
much about him as anything. He took 


whom it was so 


creat pride in his work and his success 


was a constant inspiration to other 
agents. 


PRIORITY NO. 1 


In its new booklet on the advantages 


of casualty and surety insurance as a 
career, published by the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, and pre- 
pared by the division of research of that 
placed on in- 


association, emphasis is 


surance as essentially a service and 


economic institution offering protection 
in an extraordinary number of ways to 


millions of 
bility of financial loss or ruin. There- 


persons against the possi- 


fore, in this country security has an 
A-1 priority It has that priority be- 
cause the people want security in their 
jobs, their homes, for their families and 
for their future. It is, therefore, a busi- 
ness which has objectives, standards and 
ethics which have wide appeal. 

lo perform its important services to 
individuals and industries, insurance re- 
quired the services of more than half a 
million men and women in 1940. Esti- 
mutes indicate that about half were 
salaried employes of insurance company 
home and branch offices and of agencies 
--underwriters, field men, special agents, 
adjusters, attorneys, doctors, engineers, 
inspectors, auditors, secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, clerks and general of- 
fice workers. The other half were 
a.<¢nts, and brokers and their employes, 
engaged in the production end of insur- 
ance work. 

In its valuable booklet, which it calls, 
“A Career for You—The Why—What 
and How of a Career in Casualty and 
Surety Insurance,” pre- 
sents the career outlooks in production 
and administration, the principal 
categories engaging the services of peo- 
ple in this business. 


the association 


two 


Qualifications of a producer are given 
as broad acquaintance, financial connec- 
tions, knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness. management and_ personal 
abilities. The producer must be willing 
to study hard, to like people and have 
people like him. He must understand 
the markets, and they are steady ones; 
and he will find there is the advantage 
ot a steady income; of earning while 
learning and being in an independent 
business. Among qualities of value in 
the administration end are these: leader- 
ship, a flair or liking for solving prob- 
lems, an analytical mind, and a willing- 
ness to acquire technical knowledge. 

As to getting started Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives says: 


sales 


If you have a reasonable amount of 
initiative—and initiative is an = impor- 
tant requisite for success—you do not 
need to be told how to apply for a job 
in a company home office. Take stock 
of yourself—your personality, your ap- 
titudes, abilities and  training—decide 
what field you are best fitted for—and 
sell yourself for the job. 


Albert F. Laws, Mutual Life of New 
York, Salisbury, Md., has been elected 
to the Salisbury Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 








Photo by Harry Fulle) 
Supt. Robert E. Dineen of New York, new president of National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, is shown at NAIC convention in Portland, Ore. as Janies 
M. McCormack of Tennessce is turning over to him the gavel the latter used as 
president of the Commissioners. On left of President Dineen are (L. to R.) Com- 
missioners Sullivan, Washington; Harrington, Massachusetts; Thompson, Oregon. 
Between Messrs. Dineen and McCormack is Commissioner Johnson of Minnesota. 





Frank L. Jones, president, 
New York Safety Council, and former 
vice president of the Equitable Society, 
is the winner of the Arthur Williams 
Memorial Medal presented annually by 
the American Museum of Safety. It is 
in recognition of outstanding contribu- 
tion “to the conservation of human life.” 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan ‘Life, chairman of 
the award committee of the American 
Museum of Safety, cited Mr. Jones’ ef- 
forts to make the city “a better and 
safer place in which to live.” He at- 
tributed to him the constant and sub- 
stantial growth of the safety movement 
in New York. Mr. Jones was the first 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil and has served seven years as its 
president. Wallace J. Falvey, executive 
vice president, Massachusetts Bonding, 
is president of American Museum of 
Safety and presided at its dinner 
Wednesday night at the Waldorf- 
Astoria when the award was made. 

x * x 


George DuR. Fairleigh, treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, celebrated 
his tenth anniversary with the organiza- 
tion, June 15. A native of Louisville, 
Ky., he was on the staff of the Insur- 
ance Field there before he came to New 
York to join the National Association. 


* * * 


Martin B. Williams, who is leaving 
Richmond soon to assume the post of 
executive secretary-treasurer of the In- 
dustrial Insurers Conference with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., will be 
succeeded as president of the Insurance 
Exchange of Richmond by J. Davis 
Ewell, vice president of the board. Mr. 
Williams had been serving as president 
since last fall when he was elected to 
the post. In accepting the position with 
the Industrial Insurers Conference he 
gives up the post of secretary of the 
Davenport Insurance Corporation of 
Richmond which is headed by W. Owen 
Wilson, past president of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents as well 
as of the National Association. He was 
secretary of the casualty division of the 
agency. 

x ok x 

Paul E. Goode, special agent, fire 
lines, of the Travelers, has been dis- 
charged after more than two vears in 
the USAAF with the Air Weather 
Service and has been appointed to the 
Hartford branch office. 








Greater 


Paul Rutherford, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished real estate department of George 
B. Fisher Co., Hartford, a well known 
insurance agency. A World War II vet- 
eran, Mr. Rutherford has been asso- 
ciated wtih the Connecticut Mutual Life 


as mortgage loan manager in the Phila- 
delphia office and also headed the same 
department in the New England office 
at Concord, N. H. He will represent the 
Mutual Life as mortgage loan cor- 
respondent, specializing in this field for 
the Fisher real estate department. A 
native of Montclair, N. J., he is son 
of the president of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity. 
x * Ok 


Walter J. Stoessel, Jr.. son of general 
agent of the National Life of Vermont 
Walter J. Stoessel and Mrs. Stoessel, 
and Miss Mary Ann Ferrandon . of 
Washington, D. C., were married June 
20, at the Selgrave Club, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Stoessel is a career diplomat 
in the State Department and has served 
as vice consul and third secretary of 
embassy at Caracas, Venezuela. His 
diplomatic career was interrupted by 
service as an officer in the U. S. Navy 
during World War II. He now is on 
duty at the State Department, awaiting 
assignment. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stoessel 
attended the wedding, and Mr. Stoesse! 
continued on to Montpelier, Vt., to 
visit the home office of the company. 

“es & 


G. J. M. Best, general manager in 
Australia and New Zealand of the Pru 
dential Assurance Co., Ltd., is visitin: 
the home office.in London, and it is his 
first visit there since 1937. He has 
number of interests outside of his Pru- 
dential responsibilities, such as_ bein; 
a member of the Council of the Fir 
and Accident Underwriters Associatio: 
of Australia, member of the Council o 
the Incorporated Australian Insuranc: 
Institute and chairman of the centra 
executive committee of the Boy Scout 
Association. While Mr. Best is it 
Europe the administration of the com 
pany in Australia and New Zealand i: 
being conducted by F. D. Foskey, assist- 
ant manager. 


* * 
James F. Reynolds, general manager 
Minnesota Compensation Rating Bur 


eau, recently observed his twenty-fift! 
anniversary in that capacity, having bee: 
with the bureau almost from its in 
ception, 
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Comments on Blanchard’s Insuring 
All Hazards Idea 

Writing to ‘“Firax,” a columnist in 
the Post Magazine, London, Ralph H. 
Blanchard, professor of insurance, Co- 
lumbia University, asks what the col- 
umnist thinks of the idea that insurance 
contracts should be available which 
would insure against all risks subject 
only to definite exclusions stated in the 
policy. He says that so far as he can 
learn all contracts written on _ fixed 
property throughout the world insure 
against loss from stated causes only, 
leaving the insured to bear the “un- 
known hazards.” 

“Granted that some hazards are un- 
insurable and that many insureds are 
not willing to pay for complete insur- 
ance, it seems to me that the risk of 
hazards having been overlooked should 
be taken by the insurer,’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Blanchard. “We have made con- 
siderable advances in this direction in 
the United States in connection with 
liability insurance.” 

To Blanchard’s letter “Firax” makes 
this response: 

“I think it is true to say that on this 
side of the Atlantic we, too, have gone 
some way in this direction, and the in- 
creasing popularity of ‘comprehensive’ 
policies issued in connection with pri- 
vate household risks, motor cars and, of 
course, the all risks policy commonly 
issued on jewelry and valuables are ex- 
amples which come readily to mind. 
Our workmen’s compensation. policy, so 
soon, alas, to be removed from our 
sphere of activity, is as fine a specimen 
of a contract which protects an em- 
ployer against all his liabilities in re- 
spect of his work-people as could, be 
devised; but, with the exception of the 
all risks policy on jewelry, it is the case 
that the insurer sets out to declare 
what is covered and the scope of the 
insurance in respect of specified hazards. 
He does not insure against everything 
that may go wrong, with only the ex- 
cepted perils specified. We describe cer- 
tain policies as ‘comprehensive’ because 
we have put into them all the likely 
risks. We do not go so far as to insure 
against risks of which neither we, as 
underwriters, nor the proposer, as the 
potential sufferer, have any knowledge. 

“In the past, on it being shown that 
a given happening results in loss or 
damage to innocent persons, insurers 
have not been slow to provide insurance 
facilities. In some cases they have not 
waited for data. Some of the earliest 
rates for new forms of insurance have 
been arrived at by little more than in- 
spired guesswork with more guess than 
inspiration as their basis. And it is true 
that other forms of insurance cover 
have been devised before the public was 
aware of the need for insurance pro- 
tection against the hazard which a 
shrewd underwriter had foreseen. 

“It may‘ well be that the manner in 
which insurance business is transacted 
provides the reason. Mr. Blanchard’s 




















letter was prompted by my note of the 
16th March in which I commented on 
the problem of the man who wants to 
be ‘insured against everything.’ 

“The trouble is that this man is rare. 
More often than not, the inspector or 
agent is dealing with a proposer who 
thinks he knows what he wants even 
if he is unaware of his real insurance 
needs. Premium costs enter into the 
question. Many prospective policyhold- 
ers have vague ideas about their liabili- 
ties but they have very definite views on 
what they are worth in terms of annual 
premiums. It is, to them, more import- 
ant to know how much they can afford 
to pay in premiums than to find out how 
much cover they cannot afford to do 
without. And the successful insurance 
salesman believes that the restricted 
policy which his client will accept is 
better than the all-risks insurance which 
produces nothing more than the client’s 
promise ‘to think it over.’ 

“This is not to say that the ‘all risks’ 
principle might not be extended to more 
than jewelry insurance. It might be 
considered, for example, in connection 
with private household insurances or for 
retail shops, or applied to a specific type 
of cover such as general third party 
insurance. If this ‘all risks’ cover could 
only be offered at a fancy price, there 
would be no compulsion on the proposer 
to accept it; he could always choose 
a more restricted cover at a lower rate. 
3ut if the inspector’s experience with 
motor insurances is any guide, it is 
surely the fact that the wider cover will 
usually be selected if it is offered at a 
fixed, single premium. It is when the 
various bits and pieces have their own 
premiums set against them that the pro- 
poser is tempted to delete some of 


them.” 
x * x 


Importance of Importing 

Taking the position that to achieve 
world-trade success this must 
make considerable purchases abroad 
Paul Wiers of the international trade 
unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has written an article on 
the importance of importing which ap- 
pears in the weekly periodical of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Commerce. It is particularly interesting 
in view of the growing interest of ex- 
pansion of American activities abroad, 
as reflected by the recent Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference, and the large 
loans Congress is considering for for- 
eign nations. 

For the present, the desire for our 
goods abroad is great, and limited only 
by the ability of the various countries 
to pay for them, Mr. Wiers writes. With 
the termination of lend-lease, this prob- 
lem has become acute. UNRRA, the 
World Bank, Export-Import Bank loans, 
direct intergovernmental loans, such as 
the one being proposed with the British, 
and private investments will help pro- 
vide the dollars. 

“All told, exports amounting to $3 
billions to $4 billions per year may be 


nation 


financed in this way,” says Mr. Wiers. 
“Perhaps another $500,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 may be financed by dollar ex- 
change made available through net tour- 
ist expenditures, shipping and insurance 
charges, and immigrant remittances. But 
even in the years immediately ahead, 
an import trade of from $5 billions to 
$7 billions a vear will be necessary if 
foreign countries are to have the dollar 
balances to service past loans and to 
buy our exports in a volume commen- 
surate with our present productive 
capacity. 

“Later, when countries abroad have 
satisfied their more urgent needs for 
relief and rehabilitation, and when loans 
are decreasing, exports will depend even 
more on the volume of imports. Interest 
payments and eventual repayment of the 
loans will add to requirements for dol- 
lar exchange. 

“The conclusion is inescapable that 
now and in the foreseeable future, a 
large export trade will require a large 
import trade, not merely because we 
need raw materials, but because this is 
the only way in which countries abroad 
can buy our exports. Only in this way 
can the United States contribute to a 
revival of world trade with its oppor- 
tunities for world-wide specialization, 
high living standards, and perhaps even 
peace.” 

A novel development in the import 
field has recently been announced by 
Westinghouse Electric. This is the es- 
tablishment of an “Import Division.” 
The division will investigate problems 
of obtaining raw materials abroad and 
the possibilities of importing various 
finished manufactures in the consumer- 
goods field. It is founded upon recog- 
nition of the principle that export sales 
will depend largely on the dollar ex- 
change made available by our imports. 

This principle appears capable of wide 
adoption by merchandising firms as well 
as manufacturers. Knowledge of the 
language, customs and business methods 
of a foreign country obtained in the 
process of exporting can be put to use 
in the import field. 

The idea is not entirely new, of course. 
We have had export-import houses be- 
fore. But the realization that export 
sales will become increasingly depend- 
ent upon our purchases abroad has led 
to the adoption of the principle by a 
number of firms that were formerly 
interested only in exports. 

* * * 


Chase Bank’s Experience With 
Panama Fires 

With experience with three fires in 
thirty years the Isthmian staff members 
of the Chase National Bank have proved 
to be good fire fighters. The experiences 
of the bank’s staff in Panama with fires 
is told in the current issue of the bank’s 
house organ, under the title “Chase’s 
Most Fireproof Branch.” The story in 
part follows: 

“When the prospective manager of a 
prospective branch bank, which after- 
wards became part of the Chase, landed 
in Cristobal on June 1, 1915, nearly all 
of the adjoining city of Colon was a 
flat expanse of scorched earth. There 
were streets, but no buildings. Along 
the center of some of the wider streets 
were tent colonies of people whose 
tenement houses had been burned down. 

“On April 30 there had been a con- 
flagration which had _ destroyed the 
whole business district and a large part 
of the residential area of the city of 
Colon. This fire had swept down to the 
Canal Zone line and stopped across the 
street from the Masonic Temple build- 
ing in Cristobal where the new branch 
was to be housed. This building was 
undamaged, except that the heat had 
clouded the plate glass windows. 

“Early in the evening of April 14, 
1940 when an officer in charge of the 
Isthmian branches of the Chase was at 
home in Panama, he heard of a_ bad 
fire in Colon then underway. He tried 
to telephone to Carl Brunner, then man- 
ager at Cristobal and Colon branches, 
and could get no communication, though 
more vague reports of the fire reached 


him. At 11 o’clock on a shortwave broad- 
cast from London, he heard that the 
entire city of Colon had been burnt 
down. This news had been radioed to 
New York; from there to London and 
put on the BBC News broadeast. It 
came over 10,000 miles of air before it 
got over fifty miles of telephone wire. 

“Later in the evening Mr. Brunner 
did indeed get a call through from the 
Colon branch across the street from the 
Cristobal branch. He was giving details 
of the conflagration when he suddenly 
broke off saying everyone had been or- 
dered out of the building because they 
were going to start dynamiting a few 
yards away. 

“Once more the fire had swept almost 
to the Canal Zone line. In all proba- 
bility both the Colon and_ Cristobal 
branches were saved by customer coop- 
eration. The Naval Station had sent in 
its fire-fighting organization with a first 
class high-power fire engine. The dis- 
organization was such that the officer in 
charge could find nobody to tell him 
what to do, so, being a depositor of the 
Chase and a friend of Carl Brunner, he 
asked Carl where he could help. Carl 
got him and some of his men on the 
roof of the Masonic Temple, on the 
ground floor of which was the Cristobal 
branch and which overlooked the Colon 
branch; had the engine stationed in the 
street below and the hose carried up. 
From the roof, they kept all of the ad- 
joining buildings well wetted down and 
the fire stopped just before it engulfed 
the Chase offices. Once more, Colon had 
to be rebuilt. 

“This fire brought into the Colon 
branch one very substantial account. 
There was in Colon a Spanish merchant 
who kept his money—and he had a lot 
of it—in two safes in his office. When 
he went into the ruins in the morning, 
he opened the smaller one. All papers 
in it had been reduced to ashes, includ- 
ing a bundle of some $4,000 in currency. 
So, he loaded his still-hot large safe on 
a truck and took it to the Colon branch. 

“For hours, he and his assistants and 
officers and clerks of the Chase sat 
around that safe until it was cool enough 
to open. Then he went work on the 
combination. It took him half an hour, 
and, although it was not hot, the per- 
spiration was pouring down his face. 
Finally, the door opened; nothing inside 
was burnt. Weak with emotion, he told 
the bank staff to count the money and 
deposit it. So, on Sunday afternoon, the 
Colon branch opened an account of over 
$100,000. It was Monday morning before 
the depositor’s hand was steady enough 
to sign the signature card 

“The next time it was not a conflagra- 
tion, but our own private fire. About 
9:30 in the evening of March 1 of this 
year, a lot of highly inflammable sup- 
plies in the office of a motion picture 
company on the ground floor of the 
Masonic Temple Building got itself on 
fire. It was a grand blaze and was 
spreading rapidly. But the Canal Zone 
fire department was efficient and 
promptly on the job. Once more the 
officers and. staff of both branches 
turned out, and there was plenty to do 
because for a time there could be no 
certainty that the fire would be con- 
trolled before it swept the office. Valu- 
able equipment, stationery and supplies 
had to be salvaged from both fire and 
water. The book vault gave us some 
concern. It was opened and all current 
records and books were moved into the 
cash vault. All of this took organiza- 
tion, hard work and quick decisions, nor 
was it entirely without danger. 

“By 11 o’clock the fire was under con- 
trol. The next morning the branch 
opened in a perfectly normal way. The 
damage was insignificant. But, three 
times is enough.” 

* * * 


$500,000 Bond in Oklahoma 

One of the largest fiduciary bonds filed 
in Oklahoma in some time was recently 
written in the Maryland Casualtv by Glenn 
P. Bovee, Shawnee. It was for $500,000 
and principal is an owner and operator of 
large oil properties and is administrator 
of his father-in-law’s estate. 
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New Chairmen Are Appointed for 
Four National Board Committees 


Four new standing committee chair- 
men for 1946-47 are announced by F. A. 
Christensen, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. John R. 
Cooney, president of the Firemen’s of 
Newark, is the new chairman of the 
committee on laws. W. A. Hebert, 
president of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards. 

H. W. Tomlinson, president of the 
\gricultural, Watertown, N. Y,, be- 
comes chairman of the committee on 
membership. Everard P. Smith, mana- 
ger of the Norwich Union Fire, New 
York, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on uniform accounting. 

The executive committee at a special 
meeting on May 29 reelected W. Ross 
McCain, president of the Aetna, Hart- 
ford, as its chairman for 1946-47. 

Complete personnel of the National 
Board committees for 1946-47 are as fol- 
lows 


Actuarial Bureau 

Gilbert Kingan, chairman, Hartford; Ronald 
R. Martin, New York; Ivan Escott, New York; 
William F. Dooley, New York: R. P. Barbour, 
New York; H. R. Tomlinson, Hartford; W. A. 
Seaver, Watertown; Henry P. Whitman, Hart- 
ford; George W. Swallow, Manchester; J. C. 
Evans, New York; H. C. Conick, New York; 
Ludwig C. Lewis, Philadelphia; John R. Barry, 
New York; Harold Junker, New York; Fred W. 
Sullivan, San Francisco; F. R. Scott, New York; 
Tames F. Crafts, San Francisco. 


Committee on Adjustments 


O. E. Lane, chairman, Philadelphia; H. A. 
Clark, Chicago; J. C. Harding, Chicago; Vernon 
Hall, New York; F. S. Lindsay, Newark; George 
D. Vail, New York; Thomas F. Buchanan, 


Hartford! John G. Loose, New York; Malcolm 
G. Wight, Hartford; Perrin C. Cothran, Hart- 


OPENS OFFICE AT SEATTLE 








Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc., Appoints Mors- 
man Condit as Manager; Full Facili- 
ties Now on Coast 


Talbot, Bird & Co. Inc, of New 
York City, one of the large and long 
established marine underwriting offices, 
has opened a branch office in Seattle 
at 1338 Fourth Avenue under the man- 
agement of Morsman Condit. The office 
will have jurisdiction over Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia. He 
is a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and entered insurance in 1930 in 
the marine department of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America in San 


Francisco. Lates he was special agent 
for the company at Portland, Ore. For 
the last twelve years he has_ been 
marine agent in the Pacific Northwest 


field for the St. Paul Fire & Marine. He 
is currently serving as president of the 
Board of Marine Underwriters of 
Seattle. 

The Seattle office, together with the 
branch office at Los Angeles under the 
direction of Robert A. Kanzee, are both 
under the general jurisdiction of Harry 
W. Browne, vice president in San Fran- 
cisco. This arrangement will provide 
complete service on the Pacific Coast to 
producers. 

Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc., are world- 
wide marine managers of the General 
of Seattle, United States managers of 
the Eagle Star of London, marine gen- 
eral agents of the Globe & Rutgers 
and managers of the Universal and Uni- 
versal Indemnity. 


Scott, New York; Robert D. Safford, 
Hartford; Clarence Welter, New York; F. Elmer 
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DINNER TO F. A. CHRISTENSEN 


225 Members of America Fore Organi- 
zation at Event Held in Hotel 
Pennsylvania Thursday 

Frank A. Christensen was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by his asso- 
ciates in the America Fore organization 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday 
night, the affair marking his quarter of 
a century with the America Fore. Ex- 
act date of the anniversary is August 1, 
but because of those who would be 
away on vacations at that time and 
wanted to attend and also because of 
Mr. Christensen’s election to the presi- 
dency yesterday the dinner date was 
changed. J. Victor Herd was _toast- 
master. 

Chairman of the dinner was William 
F. Dooley, vice president, America Fore. 
Vice chairman was Joseph G. Sullivan, 
manager of production, Fidelity-Phenix. 

Mr. Christensen was presented with a 
gold fountain pen and pencil. 


Honor Richard J. Crocker 


On His 35th Anniversary 


On June 11 at Echo Lake Country 
Club, Westfield, N. J., a golf outing and 
dinner were tendered to Richard J. 
Crocker, vice president and treasurer of 
the Schlesinger-Heller agency of New- 
ark on the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
his connection with the firm. The affair 
was given by companies represented in 
the Schlesinger-Heller agency and are 
as follows: Maryland Casualty, Conti- 
nental, Glens Falls, Queen, Insurance 
Company of North America, Union and 
Heme. The companies were represented 
by their field men and also by Wes 
Carlson of the home office of the Glens 
Falls who went from the New Jersey 
field to the home office. 

Harry Kohler of the Continental ex- 
pressed to Mr. Crocker deep affection 
and high esteem in which he is held by 
field men. He also presented him with 
a portable radio. Frank B. Heller, presi- 
dent of the Schlesinger-Heller agency 
and Joel L. Schlesinger, also a vice 
president, commended Mr. Crocker and 
presented him with appropriate gifts. 
Herman W. Greene, secretary of the 
agency, was also a speaker. Golf prizes 
were won by William Rogers, Lloyd 
Griswold, John Short, S. M. Williams, 
Jr., and Mr. Heller. 











National Fire Changes 
In Middle Dept. Field 


The National Fire Group is transferring, 
effective July 1, Special Agent L. Chris- 
tianson to the Maryland and District of 
Columbia field and advancing Special 
Agent W. L. Collens of the eastern 
Pennsylvania field to succeed Mr. Chris- 
tianson in the supervision of central 
Pennsylvania territory. 

Mr. Collens is a graduate of Williams 
College and has been trained at the 
home office in Hartford as well as in 
field in Pennsylvania. During the war 
he served as a lieutenant in the Navy. 
His headquarters are at 20 North Mar- 
ket Square Harrisburg. 
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Supt. Dineen Reviews 
Legislative Changes 


REPORTS ON WORK IN NEW YORK 





New Uniform Classification of Accounts 
Law Most Significant Develop- 
ment; Fire Risk Rating 





A review of legislative accomplish 
ments and administrative activities of 
the New York Insurance Department in 
1946 has been published by Insurance 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen. H: 
states that many legislative changes re- 
flect continuing improvement in Ney 
York insurance law and other changes 
represent efforts of the Department to 
harmonize laws in the field of insurance 
regulation with the national policy as 
expressed in the SEUA Supreme Court 
decision and in Public Law 15 passed 
last year by Congress. 

Uniform Classification of Accounts 

“No other development matches in 
significance the new uniform classifica- 
tions of accounts law, enacted by the 
1946 Legislature (Chapter 244); it is « 
milestone in the history of insurance su 
pervision,” Supt. Dineen states. 

“Many insurance rates in New York 
State, such as fire, automobile and work 
men’s compensation, are regulated by 
this department. Last year our citizens 
paid over $400,000,000 in premiums in 
lines regulated by the state of New 
York. Obviously, adequate regulation of 
rates demands adequate statistical data 
Such data can be satisfactory only if 
there is uniformity in collection of the 
basic figures by individual insurers. 

“Under the new law, the Superinten- 
dent has the power to prescribe uniform 
classifications of accounts and statistics 
to be reported. This new law will place 
the buyer of an insurance policy in: the 
same position as the man who pays a 
gas or electric bill or who buys a ticket 
on a bus. For years the New York 
Public Service Commission has protected 
the public in its transactions with utility 
companies by requiring that all compan- 
ies base their rates on revealing figures 
uniformly collected. The same protec- 
tion will now be available to the insur- 
ance buyer. 


Fire Insurance Rate Structure 


“For the third successive year the 
legislature has made special appropria- 
tions to this Department to conduct 
studies of various insurance rate struc- 
tures. The necessity for these appro- 
priations was first made plain in 1943 
when the Department undertook to re- 
view fire insurance rates in this state 
and effected an over-all reduction of 
10.7% and an annual saving in fire in- 
surance premiums for the people of this 
state of approximately $7,150,000. 

“The Department’s experience in this 
review led to an exhaustive analysis of 
the fire insurance classifications of risks 
and a new, revised system has been pre- 
pared. In another demonstration that 
industry and Government can work to- 
gether for the public good, the fire in- 
surance business cooperated in this work 
to the fullest extent. The principal re- 
sult will be a more equitable distribution 
of fire insurance costs among policy- 
holders. 

“Of special interest to businessmen 
whose property, in the language of 
business, is ‘schedule rated,’ is the fact 
that the Department is conducting a 
comprehensive study of schedule rating 
methods. It is apparent that modern 
methods of construction and protection 
of property require improved and sim- 
plified rating schedules. Here again the 
fire insurance business has been most 
cooperative. 

Multiple Line Underwriting 

“The laws of New York have long 
maintained a sharp cleavage between 
those companies which write fire and re- 
lated lines of insurance and those which 
write casualty, fidelity and surety,” the 
Superintendent continued. “The sales 
appeal of all-risk forms of coverage has 
led many states to permit companies to 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Culver Chairman; Christensen President 


America Fore Advances Two Chief Executives; Recognized Leaders in Top 


Flight Organizations; Companies’ Combined Assets Under 


Their Direction Approximately $500,000,000 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


At meetings of the boards of directors of companies in the America 
“ore yesterday Bernard M. Culver, president, was elected chairman and 
‘rank A. Christensen, executive vice president, was elected president. The 
ompanies in America Fore are Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Niagara, 
\merican Eagle and Fidelity & Casualty. Their combined assets are approxi- 





mately $500,000,000. 


Culver’s Thinking Characterized by 


Courage, Sound Judgment, Broad Views 


3eginning his fire insurance career as 
a local agent and serving long in the 
field before he became a company offi- 
cer, Bernard M. Culver has for some 
years been one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in insurance, possessing a high sense 
of responsibility as to what should be 
the duties of a chief insurance execu- 
tive, not only with respect to his own 
organization but in relationships with 
both the general public and other in- 
surance companies. His high reputa- 
tion for integrity throughout the execu- 
tive field won by performance in which 
sound judgment, courage, breadth of 
view and understanding have been char- 
acteristic of his thinking and action has 
made him extremely influential in the 
councils of insurance companies. His 
popularity with his own associates has 
also long been noted in the business. 

Mr. Culver has served on a number 
of committees which he regards as of 
institutional interest to the business as 
a whole, such as Insurance Executives 
Association and the committee which 
had most to do with the fire companies 
becoming participants in War Damage 
Corporation. For some years he was 
chairman of the fire prevention commit- 
tee of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and he is a member of the 
executive committee and the laws com- 
mittee of the National Board. He is 
treasurer of the National Board, suc- 
ceeding Wilfred Kurth in that post, and 
he is also treasurer of a number of 
other associations in the business. In no 
sense an orator, he rarely has spoken in 
public except before small groups, but 
on such occasions the positions he has 
taken are very effective. He is proud of 
the great record which the America 
Fore companies have made since he was 
elected president in 1932. 

Grinnell College Graduate 


Born in Sandwich, Ill., Mr. Culver is 
a graduate of Grinnell College which 
has in its alumni many insurance men 
of prominence. After his graduation 
Mr. Culver went to Superior, Wis., with 
his family. Among activities of Mr. Cul- 
ver’s father was appointment as receiver 
for a wagon works in Superior. First 
job Mr. Culver had was in connection 
with this wagon works where he served 
as bookkeeper and in other capacities. 
Then he and the general manager of 
the wagon works went into the grain 
commission business. They received 


wheat which came to the port at the 
head of the lakes and sold it on com- 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


mission. This meant contact with the 
Chicago Board of Trade and consider- 
able traveling. One of his duties was 
to go through the Dakotas and northern 
Minnesota to solicit shipments from 
farmers and others. Sometimes when 
railroad facilities were not available he 
would negotiate the distance between 
towns riding a bicycle. 

The grain business was active in the 
fall months when the wheat and other 
crops had to get to market, but there 
were some months when time hung 
heavy on the hands of Culver and Har- 
per. To fill in time before crops were 
harvested they opened an_ insurance 
agency in Superior which was then a 
city of 25,000 population. One of the 
other agents in the town was Ogden H. 
Hammond who later became Ambassa- 
dor to Spain. Among the companies in 
the Culver and Harper agency were the 
Scottish Union & National and _ the 
Citizens of St. Louis. 


Decided To Be Fieldman 


Special agents dropped in at the office 
on visits and Mr. Culver, whose interest 
in fire insurance was growing, took a 
fancy to them and decided he wanted 
to be a fieldman. He visited John H. 
Carr, secretary of the Citizens, who had 
no opening at the time but some months 
later called him on the telephone and 

(Continued on Page 18) 





Christensen, Level Headed Executive, 
A Tower of Strength to the Business 


One of the most level-headed of top 
insurance executives, a tower of strength 
to the business, Frank A. Christensen, 
who began his carer in Hartford with 
the London & Lancashire organization, 
has been a prominent figure in insur- 
ance—both fire and casualty—for years 
and has been an important factor in the 
principal developments of institutional 
and inter-company insurance affairs. 
One of the outstanding years in his 
career was 1942 when he was president 
of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and executive 
vice president of the War Damage Cor- 
poration. Later, he became vice presi- 
dent of the National Board and then its 
president. At the annual meeting of the 
National Board in May he was re- 
elected president. He was chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Board when the new standard fire policy 
was adopted. In 1944 he was given the 
gold medal of the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation as having performed the most 
valuable service to insurance that year. 

When the new standard fire policy 
was adopted Superintendent Pink was 
the leading proponent. There was con- 
siderable opposition, but Mr. Christen- 
sen’s handling of this controversial 
situation showed unusual tact and judg- 
ment. The old New York standard fire 
policy had not been generally enacted by 
the states, but the new policy has be- 
come part of the statutes of most of the 
states. 

In the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives Mr. Christensen also 
handled with great ability problems 
which arose in the recodification of the 
New York Insurance Law. At the start 
the association had a number of commit- 
tees and Mr. Christensen was chairman 
of the committee dealing with financial 
aspects. When the bill for the Recodi- 
fication Act was introduced into the 
legislature, Mr. Christensen became 
chairman of the main committee, which 
was called Committee to Confer with 
the Insurance Department and with the 
Legislative Committee. 

Issues Statement of Principles 


When he was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
that association issued a statement of 
principles of insurance claims manage- 
ment and practice in the field of Work- 
men’s Compensation which has been 
widely distributed to Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Industrial Commissioners, labor 
organizations and business men’s asso- 
ciations. All companies in the associa- 
tion agreed to these principles of which 
there were nine: all legitimate claims 
should be paid promptly and fully; a 
frank and friendly attitude should be 
adopted towards all claimants; the best 
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medical and surgical attention possible 
should be provided in those states whose 
laws permit the carriers to select the 
physician and surgeon; only when nec- 
essary should cases go to hearings; pay- 
ments should be made directly to bene- 
ficiaries; employers should be given 
every assistance in obtaining an ade- 
quate understanding of the proper oper- 
ation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
System; there should be complete coop- 
eration with the agencies administering 
the Workmen’s Compensation Laws; 
dishonest claims should be fought; the 
great and exacting responsibilities of 
insurance companies in the proper, 
economical and efficient administration 
of Workmen’s Compensation Laws must 
be freely accepted by those engaged in 
claims management. 

It was from this statement of prin- 
ciples guiding insurance claims manage- 
ment that the new public relations pro- 
gram of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives originated. 

Mr. Christensen was president of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives for 1942-44, and has been a 
member of many of its important com- 
mittees. The executive of another com- 
pany said to the writer: “He has one 
of the keenest minds in the business 
and when he talks before a committee 
he also gets a most attentive hearing.” 


Record as WDC Head 


Mr. Christensen became _ executive 
vice president of the War Damage Cor- 
poration in May, 1942, and its general 
program became effective July 1, 1942, 
When Mr. Christensen arrived in Wash- 
ington he found that interest in WDC 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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B. M. Culver, New Chairman 


(Continued from Page 17) 


offered him a job. The Hartford, which 
controlled the Citizens, had reinsured 
the Western business of the Lancashire 
and wanted to take over the Lancashire 


representations either in the Hartford, 


New York Underwriters or the Citizens. 
The Citizens had a large plant in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and Culver 


was told if he wanted to go out in the 
field on a per diem basis and make ap- 
Lancashire agents it 
was agreeable. Culver said it was and 
an hour after the conversation took a 
train for Minneapolis and started work 
special at $5 a day. 


pointments of the 


as a 
asa 
him 


Culver was an immediate success 
fieldman and John H. Carr made 
this proposition : 

“If you want to be a real special 
agent we will send you to Des Moines 
and you can be special agent for us in 
lowa, North and South Dakota and 
Nebraska. However, your salary will be 
$100 a month.” Culver took it. Carr, 
who vave him his first jobs in the fire 
insurance field and whose advice and 
philosophy he found invaluable, later 
went to Chicago where he became a 
member of the famous team of Dugan & 
Western managers of the Hart- 
Fire. 

Blue Goose Charter Member 


Culver left the Citizens to go with 
the Scottish Union & National, his terri- 


Carr, 
ford 


tory being Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
later the Western provinces of Canada 
were added. He made many friends in 


the Western field. It was while attend- 
ing a meeting of the Wisconsin Field 
Club in Green Bay, Wis., that The Blue 
had its origin. Weather was bad 
and the fieldmen were sitting in the 
hotel when Walter Atwater, then spe- 
cial agent of the Commercial Union, 
suggested the fire insurance business 
needed a national social organization 
where at meetings the fieldmen could 
forget troublesome losses, inspection 
trips to distant points, balance collec- 
tions and other things which gave them 
no happiness. Culver and Otho E. Lane, 
now chairman of Fire Association, were 
two of the charter members. 

The Scottish Union & National in 
1907 asked Mr. Culver to come to Hart- 
ford as assistant to Henry Hogue, then 
secretary of the Scottish U. & N. Even- 
tually, Mr. Culver became assistant to 
United States Manager Brewster. 

One of the friends Mr. Culver had 
made in the field was O. E. Lane who 
had also gone with the Scottish Union 
& National. Mr. Lane became president 
of the Niagara Fire and in 1917 he asked 
Culver to become associated with him. 
Mr. Culver became vice president of the 
Niagara and there was a close relation- 
ship, Mr. Culver having joint managerial 
control of the company’s affairs with the 
president. 

The Niagara became a part of the 
America Fore and Mr. Culver joined the 
organization as vice president. In 1932 
he was elected president of the compan- 
ies in the America Fore organization. 
This election gave satisfaction to the 
field which subsequent developments in 
the organization increased. His broad 
knowledge of the business, capacity for 
friendship, competent handling of situa- 
tions, and understanding of men con- 
tributed to making him a leader in the 
business. 


(,00Se 


Prominent Figure in IEA 


From the start of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association Mr. Culver has 
been a prominent figure in that organi- 
zation which was the brain child of the 
late Richard M. Bissell, president of 
the Hartford, and the late Edward Milli- 
gan, president of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford. They both had in mind as presi- 
dent of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation Paul L. Haid, who was president 
of the Continental. General opinion is 


that if Mr. Haid could not have been 
tn ained to head the IEA there would 
lave 


been no such organization. Mr. 


respects a liaison 
Haid. He 


friends 


Culver was in many 
man in negotiations with Mr. 
and Mr. Haid had been close 
when they were officials of different 
companies and that relationship con- 
tinued in an increasing way after Mr. 
Culver joined America Fore. When Mr. 
Haid became head of Insurance Execu- 
tives Association Mr. Culver was one of 
his closest advisers. Later, when Mr. 
Haid became so ill he could no longer 
carry on with TEA, Mr. Culver main- 
tained his interest in the association and 
became one of its principal personalities. 


#Mr. Culver was one of the group of ex- 


ecutives who decided that the best man 
to succeed Mr. Haid was E. L. Williams 
and he regards that selection as a fortu- 
nate one. They were friends from the 
start. 

Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association case that insurance is 
commerce, Mr. Culver was named chair- 
man of the main committee of company 
executives which had to do with bring- 
ing about developments that resulted 
from the decision. In brief, those were 
to have the affairs of fire insurance in 
such shape that they would not be 
jeopardized by any Government statutes. 
The main committee was subdivided into 
a number of committees. Mr. Culver 
took a position from the start that 
there should be complete exemption. 


Heads WDC Industry Committee 


When the War Damage Corporation 
came up Mr. Haid was still alive and 
he called Mr. Culver one Sunday morn- 
ing, saying he had word from ‘William 
L. Clayton, then with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, asking him to 
be in his office in Washington the next 
morning at 10 o’clock. Haid said: “I 
can’t go; will you go?” Mr. Culver got 
a plane at 9 o'clock the next morning; 
saw Jesse Jones, head of the RFC, and 
Mr. Clayton, who was then chief as- 
sistant to Mr. Jones. 

That was the start of many confer- 
ences, both in Washington and in New 
York in which Mr. Culver figured promi- 
nently as chairman of the industry com- 
mittee on which were representatives of 
the stock, mutua! and reciprocal com- 
panies. 

Christensen Tackles Job 


When the War Damage Corporation 
got under way Frank A. Christensen 


agreed to accept the executive vice 
presidency of the corporation, with the 
understanding that it would not be a 


full time job. 
At the beginning of the War Damage 
Corporation, Jesse Jones felt that the 
fire insurance companies should have a 
participation in the coverage, his first 
thought being 50%. Mr. Culver and 
some others started out to sell the idea 
of a participation. Some companies be- 
lieved there should be one, but all op- 
posed anything like 50%. Finally, with- 
out any exception the fire companies got 
together at a historic meeting in Essex 
House, New York, which started on a 
Sunday morning at 10 o’clock and con- 
tinued until 1 o’clock the next day. The 
RFC representative present talked of a 
25% or 30% participation. Mr. Culver 
told him that companies had not been 
easy to sell on the proposition and that 
if he had in mind anything more than 
10% the proposition would fall through. 
It finally was agreed that the participa- 
tion should be 10%. Mr. Culver was 
chairman of the meeting. He was firm 
in believing the companies should have 
a limited participation and he did as 
much as anyone to put the idea across. 
Given Credit by Chubb and Winter 
Mr. Culver is also given considerable 
credit by Hendon Chubb, William D. 
Winter and other marine men in holding 
fire companies in line for the Marine 
War Damage Insurance. He felt if fire 
companies dropped out of Marine War 
Damage Insurance it would wreck the 
market and he did not feel there would 
be enough Marine War Damage cover- 








F. A. Christensen, New President 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Was so great among the business people 
of the country that the office was 
swamped with letters and long distance 


calls. At one time there were dozens of 
long distance calls waiting to be an- 
swered. Mr. Christensen tackled the 


job so strenuously that it was not long 
before operations were smoothly run- 
ning. He displayed an amazing flair for 
getting things done. Through form 
letters and other short cuts used to 
handle mass operations, business was 
expedited with despatch. Literature and 
policies were sent out by the thousands. 

Approximately, WDC issued 9,000,000 
policies and renewal certificates. The 
corporation collected a full annual pre- 
mium for the policies having inception 
dates during the period beginning July 
1, 1942, and ending March 31, 1944. In- 
surance under policies in force on April 
1, 1944, was extended automatically for 
twelve months from such _ policies’ ex- 
piration dates without the payment of 
any premium in addition to that there- 
tofore received. Similar action was 
taken as of February 28, 1945, in respect 
of insurance then in force. Looking at 
the program, as a whole, the vast ma- 
jority of policyholders paid two annual 
premiums (1942-43 and 1943-44) but re- 
ceived in consideration therefor insur- 
ance for four years. Probably in excess 
of two-thirds of the policyholders pur- 
chased $3 contracts. Of this amount $1 
was paid to the producer and fifty cents 
to the Fiduciary agent. The Fiduciary 
agent’s allowance of 50 cents per policy 
was adjusted from time to time to a 
basis of actual out-of-pocket expenses 
incurred by each Fiduciary agent. Over 
all, this has resulted in the insurance 
companies remitting to War Damage 
Corporation an average of 40% of the 
amount originally retained by them as 
an expense allowance. As to those poli- 
cies purchased by manufacturers or 
other businesses, the premium was a de- 
ductible expense for tax purposes, so 
that the net cost of the insurance to the 
policyholder was considerably less than 
the indicated premium. 


The books of WDC indicate an ex- 
cess of approximately $226,000,000 of 
income over outgo in respect of all 
phases of the program to date. 


Public Relations Advocate 


No insurance executive has been a 
stronger advocate of good public rela- 
tions than has Mr. Christensen. In giv- 
ing his views on the subject in his ad- 
dress as president of the National Board 
he said at the last annual meeting: 

“The public must be instructed 
through our public relations work and 
through the untiring work of the local 
agents in safely installing the new de- 
vices and in safely using them. We can 
do it and we will not fail. Our pledge 
is backed by four score years of prom- 
ises kept and a_ public served, and 
through it all we must function still as 
a major factor in industry, commerce 
and finance. In a time of flux and 
changing products, both wisdom and ex- 
perience counsel against any overturn- 
ing of a major steadying force in the 
over-all economy. 


“Not a single regulative order or re- 
striction of any kind had to be issued 
against the fire insurance business in 
World War II. No price control was 
imposed. No subsidies were required 
from the Government. As rate problems 
of the past were solved with a con- 
stantly lowered cost and wider coverage 
to assureds, so the business can be 
counted upon to solve with like equity 





age by the fire companies writing marine 
insurance to make any great loss pos- 
sible for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Culver live at 988 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Their son, 
Donald, is a graduate of Princeton and 
also attended Oxford University and 
lectured for three years at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 


the new rate problems, arising from ne: 
products, processes and materials, an 
to give more to the assured at low. 
costs not inimical to solvency. The pas 
record of the companies over this las 
half-century is better guarantee tha 
any promise or any statutory requir¢ 
ment. 


Native of Connecticut 


Born in Greenwich, Conn., Frank A 
Christensen at an early age moved t: 
Hartford where he attended public am 
high schools. Leaving school he weni 
to work for the Orient Insurance Co., 
his first duties being in the underwrit 
ing department. He became a map cler}. 
and then an examiner. 

In 1914 he joined the famous Troop B 
of the Connecticut cavalry, commanded 
by Captain James L. Howard, vick 
president of the Travelers, who late: 
became a colonel in the first World 
War. In 1916 Mr. Christensen was sent 
to the Mexican border where he spent 
six months. After the United States en- 
tered World War I Mr. Christensen 
went across with the 101st Machine Gun 
Battalion of the Yankee Division, as the 
26th Division was called. He took part 
in the major engagements of the war in 
which American troops fought. In Au- 
gust, 1918, he was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant and assigned to the 314 
infantry of the 79th Division with which 
he served in Belgium in the Army of 
Occupation. 

Returning to this country he re- 
entered the insurance business as an in- 
spector in the fire line risks, in the East, 
of the Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, and later was made a special 
agent in charge of the New York su- 
burban field. His connection with the 
America Fore organization came as spe- 
cial agent in Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts field in 1921. 


He was a popular man in the field, 
had a wide knowledge of his territory, 
and was regarded as an exceptionally 
good special agent. 


Called to Home Office 


On January 1924, Mr. Christensen 
was called to the home office of the 
America Fore and made agency superin- 
tendent of the American Eagle in charge 
of the Middle Department. In the same 
year he was elected assistant secretary 
of the America Fore Companies and was 
delegated to put the fire companies on a 
unit operating basis. He did a remark- 
ably fine job and in 1927 was made sec- 
retary of the companies and in 1931 was 
appointed assistant to Paul L. Haid. 

The Fidelity & Casualtv joined the 
America Fore in 1929 and Wade Fetzer 
was made president, succeeding R. J. 
Hillas. In 1931 Mr. Haid became presi- 
dent of the F. & C. 

To Mr. Christensen was assigned the 
task of coordinating the Fidelity & 
Casualty’s affairs into the America Fore 
organization. This was during the dark 
days of the early ’30’s. Within a few 
years Mr. Christensen had become in- 
timately acquainted with the problems 
of the casualty business and particu- 
larly as they related to the Fidelity & 
Casualty. The remedies applied brought 
the Fidelity & Casualty into an enviable 
position in the industry, which position 
has been steadily strengthened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Christensen live in Gar- 
den City, Long Island, and have a son, 
Frank A., Jr., who is 10. 





Bilkey Hotel Consultant 


H. Edward Bilkey, New York insur- 
ance broker who heads his own firm, 
has been named insurance consultant of 
the American Hotel Association, which 
has 5,600 hotels as members. Mr. Bilkey 
and the new insurance advisory de- 
partment will assist the AHA on all 
insurance problems and represent them 
before rating bureaus and other boards. 
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Stratford Hall”, the ancestral plantation 
home of the Lees of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, is one of America’s most famous 
homes and one of the few perfect examples of 
true Georgian architecture still standing. 

So wisely was the house planned that no 
additions were ever added, and when it was 
purchased for a shrine by the Robert E. Lee 
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The Boxwood garden as seen through the chimney arch 
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Memorial Foundation in 1929, no rebuilding 
was necessary and the reconditioning of the 
main house was comparatively simple. The 
mansion and grounds were laid out prior to 
1730, and took five years to complete. The 
house was built of brick that had been made 
by hand on the plantation, and was con- 
structed in the form of an H, the wings of 
which were topped with twin sets of four great 
chimneys. The Great Hall on the second floor 
with its vaulted ceiling and hand carved panel- 
ing and pilasters, forms the bar of the H and 
was the scene of many brilliant gatherings 
during the Colonial period. 

“Stratford Hall” has provided America with 
some of her most illustrious sons, among 
whom were Thomas Lee, a governor of Vir- 
ginia and chiefly responsible for the purchase 
of the Ohio Valley from the Iroquois; Richard 
Henry Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee, both 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; 
Lighthorse Harry Lee, George Washington’s 
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Robert E. Lee as a Second Lieutenant 


favorite officer, governor of Virginia and father 
of the beloved Robert E. Lee, the statesman 
and brilliant cavalryman of the War Between 
the States whose battle tactics were carefully 
studied during World War II. 

Today, completely restored, the Great 
House and grounds which are open to the 
public are a fitting tribute to the Lee family 
whose sons contributed so much to the found- 
ing of this nation. 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America’s leading insurance protector of 
American Homes and the Homes of American 
Industry. 
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NAIA Program for 50th Annual 


Convention at Denver in September 


In order that the elaborate program 
of entertainment for the fiftieth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at Denver in Sep- 
tember may not be curtailed by night 
business sessions, as were held 
during the war years, a definite de- 
parture from previous convention sched- 
ules has been arranged. Meetings of the 
national board of state directors, often 
colorful and generally productive of in- 
news developments, will be 
to the regular convention 


such 


teresting 
held prior 
sessions. 

The directors are scheduled to meet 
at morning and afternoon sessions on 
Friday and Saturday, September 20-21, 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, following a 
two-day gathering of the executive com- 
mittee at the Brown Palace Hotel on 
September 18- 19. The directors will not 
meet again during the convention unless 

called into special session. 

Announcing the tentative program for 
the convention National Association 
headquarters states that an attendance 
of 3,000 persons is expected. James C. 
Dunlap, Atlanta, Ga., is program com- 
mittee chairman, and Charles W. 
Schoelzel, Jr. is general convention 
chairman. 

No Headquarters Hotel 

Because of the large attendance ex- 
pected and with convention meetings 
idiaiahed at various locations there will 
be no headquarters hotel. The majority 
of the directors will be registered at the 
Cosmopolitan. The various convention 
sessions will be held at the Cosmopoli- 
tan and Shirley Savoy Hotels and the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

All requests for hotel accommodations 
are being handled by the Denver hotel 
committee, which urges that all mem- 
bers planning to attend write their state 
association secretaries or to Howard 
Hutson, 519 17th Street, Denver, for 
advance registration forms. 

Opening day, Sunday, September 22, 
will feature a_ fiftieth anniversary 
concert to be presented in Denver's 
giant outdoor natural theater in Red 
Rocks Park. Nationally known artists 
are being engaged for this performance. 
Territorial Conferences Monday Morning 

Monday morning, September 23, the 
territorial conferences will be held. The 
first general convention session is 
scheduled for the afternoon. For the 
evening a program of entertainment is 
being arranged. 

“Public Relations in Action” will fea- 
ture the morning session of Tuesday, 
September 24. Fire prevention, accident 
prevention and education will be the 
subjects of this forum. Adjusting, an- 
other important insurance public rela- 
tions tool, will — i topic of a panel 
discussion at the afternoon session. The 
Denver lbw tig is working on a pro- 
gram for ones tg mneeng that evening. 

lire and allied lines and fidelity and 
surety will be featured at two separate 
forums during Wednesday morning, 


The state and local as- 
sociation officers conference will be 
held in the afternoon. That evening the 
entire convention will be entertained at 
a real western rodeo in a_ natural 
setting. 

The closing general session is planned 
for Thursday morning, September 26. 
At this meeting the newly elected of- 
ficers will be installed. 

Divots will fly Thursday afternoon at 
the fiftieth anniversary golf tournament 
at the Cherry Hills Club. Competition 
will be keen for permanent possession 
of the present Alfred M. Best Golf 
Trophy and a new award that will be 
instituted there. 

Special Train From Chicago 

A “Fiftieth Anniversary Special” train 
from Chicago has been made available 
by the Chicago and Northwestern and 
Union Pacific Railroads for those at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
National Association, it is announced by 
Frank C. Colridge, secretary of the 
association. The special train will leave 
Chicago between 12 and 1 p.m. Satur- 
day, September 21, and will arrive in 
Denver the following morning. All per- 
sons going to the convention through 
Chicago by rail are urged to arrange 
their trips to connect with this special 
train, and to designate it when making 
their reservations locally. 

Those persons west of Chicago on the 
route of the Union Pacific to Denver 
may also take advantage of the “Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Special” by designat- 
ing this particular train. The “Special” 
will arrive at Omaha about 10 o’clock 
the evening of September 21. 

The New York Central Railroad is 
planning to operate through pullmans, 
from New York to Denver, connecting 
with this special and with other lines 
such as the Burlington. The Burlington, 
an alternate route to Denver from Chi- 
cago, may also make extra cars avail- 
able on their trains should the space 
demand be heavier than the road nor- 
mally accommodates. 

Some groups of agents are contem- 
plating the engagement of through pull- 
man cars to Denver. This can be done 
with eighteen or more persons. It is 
recommended that such cars be routed 
through Chicago so that they can be 
attached to the “Special.” Arrangements 
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A. W. MARSHALL 


To commemorate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the appointment of the Wood- 
ward & Williamson, Inc., general agency, 
Jersey City, N. J., the officials of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe tendered 
a luncheon to A. W. Marshall, president 
of the agency, at the company’s office, 150 
William Street, New York City, on June 





can be made for such routing through 
a local passenger agent. 
Additional Plane Service 


Additional planes to and from Denver 
to supplement their scheduled flights 
are being contemplated by the United 
Air Lines, depending upon space re- 
quests and available equipment, it is 
learned, United Air Lines operates from 
east to west through Denver. Other air 
lines entering Denver are Braniff and 
Continental from the south, and West- 
ern from the west and north. 

Complete information on methods of 
transportation to Denver will be avail- 
able from the association within the 
next month, Mr. Colridge said. He 
asks that all persons interested in ob- 


taining space on the C&NW-UP “Fif- 


tieth Anniversary Special” train from 
Chicago, Saturday, September 21, write 
immediately to C. H. Saltmarsh, gen- 


eral traffic agent, Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y., stating from what city they plan 
to depart, and when they plan to return 
from Denver. Early reservations will 
assure convention guests of better ac- 
commodations. 

For information concerning the through 
pullman cars from New York to Den- 
ver planned by the New York Central, 
correspond immediately with James H. 
Healy, Jr. passenger representative, 
New York Central System, Room 1216, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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14. An engraved silver tray was presented 
to Mr. Marshall. 

The Woodward & Williamson Agency 
was established in 1869 by R. W. Wood- 
ward, who was appointed agent of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in 1871. 
The agency was incorporated as Wood- 
ward & Williamson, Inc., in.1907. G. Dan- 
forth Williamson, son of the original Mr. 
Williamson, became president about 1921. 
In 1929, Mr. Marshall, grandson of the 
original Mr. Williamson, became presi 
dent and has continued in that position 
up to the present time. 





Illinois Brokers Appoint 


Commander Straw Manager 


The new post of managing director, 
created this week by the Insurance Brok- 
ers Association of Illinois, Inc., is to be 
filled by H. Foster Straw of Mundelein 
and Chicago according to an announce 
ment made by President George A. Sea- 
verns, Jr. The appointment came as a 
result of the many problems facing brok- 
ers requiring immediate full-time execu 
tive attention, a responsibility borne vp 
to now by officers and directors whose 
own personal business problems demand 
more time under present conditions. 

Ada M. Lamphier, executive secretary 
will continue in this capacity, managin” 
the office affairs of the association and 
assisting Managing Director Straw. 

Mr. Straw prior to the war was in the 
utility business and entered the war as a 
lieutenant commander at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center in June 1942, 


Deisseroth Urges Boards 
Not to Change Rules 


President Albert C. Deisseroth of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents has recommended to local boards 
and county associations in this state that 
they not act hastily in changing their rules 
as a result of Public Law 15. He says 
that the state committee on by-law revision 
is making a study of the problem and 
will later advise the agents whether any 
changes seem advisable. 


QUEENS CO. AGENTS ELECT 

The Queens County Association of 
Local Agents installed its new officers 
on Wednesday evening, June 19, at the 
Jamaica YMCA at 6:30 p.m. The new 
officers are as follows: president, John 
Alonzo Lenz; first vice president, George 
Ward; second vice president, Ben Hem- 
ley; third vice president, Adolf Schauer; 
secretary, Stephen Gutleber; treasurer, 
Preston C. Keator; directors, Edward 
A. Degnan, Harvey Kreucher and Milton 
J. Loeffler. 


GEORGE BLANK DIES 


George Blank, 68, Buffalo insurance 
broker since 1916, died recently after a 
month’s illness. He went there from 
Germany forty-five years ago. His 
offices were at 2084 Bailey Avenue. A 
son and a daughter survive. 
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* FIVE DECADES OF 
SUCCESSFUL GROWTH 
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ONTARIO BANK-AGENT PLAN 


Union Acceptance Corp. Finances Busi- 
ness Developed by Agents Who 
Also Retain Insurance 

Full operating details are available re- 
varding the automobile agent finance 
plan which has begun in Ontario and 
which, over the long-term period, is ex- 
pected to become a Canada-wide project. 
One of the more interesting of the new 
developments is that Union Acceptance 
Corporation, which will handle the 
Canadian counterpart to the United 
States’ bank and agent auto plan, pro- 
poses to handle a good deal of the ad- 
vertising. Following is part of a state- 
ment which has been sent to company 
inspectors: 

“Any agent desiring services of the 
agent automobile finance plan must 
complete a standard application form 
supplied by Union Acceptance Corpora- 
tion Limited. Upon acceptance by the 
company of the agent’s application, the 
company and agent enter into an agree- 
inent with regard to their mutual in- 
terests in the plan. The company un- 
dertakes to supply the agent with all the 
necessary operating material, which in- 
cludes advertising aids. 

“The agent solicits his present clien- 
tele and others and informs them of the 
service he has to offer them. The client 

should be told to buy his new car or 
eck on a ‘cash basis’ from the dealer 
and get from the dealer at the time the 
deal is closed a signed order giving all 
particulars of the transaction. The 
avent completes the forms from the 
particulars given on the order and issues 
a settlement in favor of the buyer and 
the dealer. 

“The buver endorses it over to the 
dealer and it, together with the trade-in 
if any or enough money from the buyer 
to make up one-third of the down pay- 
ment pays the dealer in full. The agent 
receives a fee from the company for 
every contract sent in and accepted for 
discount. The premiums in regard to 
transactions developed by the agent each 
month will be remitted to him in full 
before the fifteenth of the month fol- 
lowing, without any deduction. The 
buver pays his monthly payments direct 
to the company each month and the 
agent is free of responsibility in con- 
nection with either collections or repos- 
sessions. The customer has the advyan- 
tave of insuring and financing locally 
with his own friendly insurance agent.” 


Dineen Review 
(Continued from Page 16) 


write both fire and casualty insurance. 

“The Insurance Department has given 
long and serious study to this situation 
and is continuing to do so, for modifica- 
tions of the state’s policy must weigh 
the advantages of all-risk coverages 
against the disadvantages of ill-advised 
disturbance to present methods of doing 
business. 

“Two important legislative stens have 
already been taken: (1) The 1946 legis- 
lature empowered all qualified casualty 
companies in this state to write the per- 
sonal property floater—an all-risk cov- 
erage (Chapter 661). (2) A second step 
toward multiple line underwriting was 
the enactment by the 1946 legislature of 
a law (Chapter 669) which permits fire 
and casualty companies to reinsure 
risks of every kind, except life, annuity, 
accident and health, subject to a surplus 
requirement. This measure should re- 
sult in increased use of the underwriting 
capacity of American companies and in 
extending the American reinsurance 
market. Both the personal property 
floater and multiple line reinsurance 
bills received the support of the Insur- 
ance Department. 

Accident and Health Policies 

“The power of the Superintendent of 
Insurance to disapprove accident and 
health policy forms was greatly in- 


creased by an act of the 1946 legislature 
(Chapter 689), introduced at the sugges- 
tions of the Insurance Department. In 
the past the power of the Superinten- 
dent to disapprove an accident and 
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health policy form was limited to mis- \ssociation of Insurance Commission- 
leading policies or those which violated ers. It is designed to require a public 
some provision of law. The 1946 amend- — reporting of all unusual disbursements, 
ment provides four additional bases for general legal expenses, and expendi- 
disapproval, so that policies which are tures in connection with matters pend- 
unjust, unfair, inequitable or contrary ing before legislative bodies, officers or 
to public policy may also be barred  departments,of Government. 
from sale in this state. The amendment Enlarged Investment Opportunities 
should result in a substantial liberaliza- “Present low interest rates have 
tion of policy provisions and in protec- markedly reduced the investment op- 
tion of policyholders against unduly lim- portunities of insurance companies. To 
ited contracts. help meet this condition the 1946 legis- 
Micdisnteationvol fh asnineton ro: lature passed a law (Chapter 509) which 
cedures permits insurers to purchase and operate 
FE nn YE gs certain types of real estate which could 
focused attention upon the necessity of not Previously be ee Safeguards 
improved procedures in connection with “ hig eee = such investments 
the examination of insurance companies lave been imposed to protect. policy- 


» 
and for the improved recording and re- holders. 
porting of insurance company expendi- 
tures. The improvements effected are as 
follows: 

“1. Section 215 of the Insurance Law, 
under which life insurance companies 
have long been required to obtain 
vouchers for disbursements of $100 or committees. 
over, has been extended to fire and The All-Industry committee will con- 
casualty companies by act of the 1946 tinue to hold meetings this year to 
legislature (Chapter 468). consider other problems created by the 

“2. The examining procedures of the SEUA Supreme Court decision. These 
Department have been strengthened to will include questions of anti-discrimina- 
provide a check on any irregilar expen- tion, joint ownership of insurance com- 
ditures. panies and interlocking directorates, 

“3. A new schedule, to be a part of and fair practices, which include prob- 
the annual statement filed by fire, cas- lems of boycott and intimidation. 
ualty, title and mortgage companies and As announced in The Eastern Under- 
reciprocal exchanges, has been drafted writer last week, Robert E. Dineen, Su- 
by this Department and approved by — perintendent of Insurance of New York 
the blanks committee of the National was elected president of the association; 





Rating Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ments are likely to be proposed when 
these bills get before state insurance 
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ce ANNOUNCING 


the establishment of an 


AFFILIATE IN INDIA 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS (INDIA) LTD. 
8 Clive Street, Calcutta, India 


Frank B. Taylor, Manager 


Writing— 
FIRE and ALLIED LINES and MARINE 
THROUGHOUT INDIA 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ° 340 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Affiliated offices: 
SHANGHAI, CHINA; MANILA, P. 1.; HONG KONG; 
CALCUTTA, INDIA; HAVANA, CUBA; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA; BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Agents and Representatives throughout the world 





Commissioner Seth B. Thompson | 
Oregon was elected vice president, ani 
Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, was reelecte:| 
secretary. J. Edwin Larson, Florida, w: 
elected chairman of the executive con 
mittee, and members of the executi\ 
committee at large are William | 
Hodges, North Carolina; Maynard Ga: 
rison, California, and N. P. Parkinson. 
Illinois. 


Interest in Model Bills 


Chief interest at the meeting centered 
in the proposed model rating bills. Ras 
Murphy, general counsel, Association 0! 
Casualty & Surety Executives, made thi 
report to the committee from the All 
Industry Committee and Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the rating bill and 
rating organization committee, advised 
the convention that his committee had 
approved the bill for presentation to the 
legislatures of the several states. 

The first speaker to oppose the bills 
was Charles Seeley of Rathbone, Kine 
& Seeley, San Francisco general agency, 
who said it would be hard to get the 
bills in their present state passed by the 
California legislature, and that there 
might be opposition in other states 
which might lead to a Federal investiga- 
tion, 


Reynolds Attacks Bills 


Mr. Reynolds attacked the bills as 
“unfair” and said that the West Coast 
states will not adopt it. “We cannot re- 
main free of Federal intervention,” he 
said, “if but two-thirds of our states 
adopt it. If not, we are almost sure to 
have Federal intervention and then 
chaos.” 

Mr. Crafts expressed the opinion that 
the legislation goes too far and is too 
restrictive. He said that the Fireman’s 
Fund companies are members of organi- 
zations and that this is the first time 
they had opposed any matter which had 
the approval of the majority of member 
companies. He recommended that the 
committee study the problem for six 
months and consider legislation which 
would not require “maximum regula- 
tion” and would place stock companies 
on a parity with mutuals. 

Mr. Stone explained that he was ap- 
pearing before the committee because of 
a deep conviction that the business is 
at a critical cross road and he took the 
position that it is unfair to all to allow 
the mutuals to charge two rates, gross 
and net, while stock companies are re- 
quired to charge the gross rates. He 
recommended that the bills be amended 
so as to allow a solvent company to use 
any rate which had been approved by 
the Insurance Commissioner as_ not 
excessive, inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory. 

At the final session, action was taken 
on the following subjects: 

Action on Other Subjects 

A resolution was passed calling atten- 
tion to the automobile accident increase 
of 45% over the 1945 rate, and urging 
rigid enforcement of traffic regulations. 

The Commissioners authorized con- 
tinued use of the abbreviated blanks, 
adopted as a war economy measure, 
through 1946, with any changes awaiting 
the December meeting in New York. 

The meeting voted to enlarge the fire 
prevention committee to include acci- 
dent prevention, and defined the fran- 
chise definition of accident and health 
insurance. 

The Commissioners set qualifications 
for the conduct of examiners and ex- 
panded the scope of examinations rela- 
tive to certain classes of company ex- 
pense. 

A new classification plan for fire and 
marine insurance was adopted and the 
unauthorized insurance reciprocal bill 
was approved for adoption by the states. 

The Hobbs congressional bill, which 
would bar unauthorized insurance car- 
riers from use of the mails, was tabled 
for further study and it was proposed 
that a model bill covering non-profit 
hospitalization and medical service in- 
surance be drawn within thirty days. 

The uniform classification of accounts 
and standard non-forfeiture and valua- 
tion laws were approved. 
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Women Reelect Fern Anderson 
And Other Officers at Atlanta 


Vote to Hold 1947 Annual Convention in New York; More 
Than 330 Delegates Attend First Regular 
Meeting Held in Three Years 


By Mapetine R. HosMer 


Reports of increased membership and 
continued gains of women in the insur- 
field highlighted the first post-war 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Women held last week in 
Atlanta. 

The four-day convention was the first 
held in years by the association, 
representing than 6,000 women in 
thirty-eight states. ; 

Fern H. Anderson of St. Paul, elected 
by a mail ballot last year, was renamed 
president of the association at the clos- 
ing 

Other officers 


ance 


three 
more 


session, 

named are: C. Bertha 
Rachofsky, of Denver, reelected first 
vice president; Florence McCaskie of 
New York, reelected second vice presi- 
dent: Helen Webster Keith of Dallas, 
named recording secretary; Maida Pit- 


blado of Minneapolis, reelected cor- 
responding secretary. Helen Stombs, of 
Rock Island, Ill., reelected treasurer. 


New Board Members 
also named the following 
new members to the executive board: 
Lucille Hamby of Atlanta, Margaret 
Davies of Knoxville, Florence McCon- 
nell of Decatur, Tll., Helen Asher of 
Portland, Ore., and Mrs. Adah Lothrop 
of Sioux City, Towa. Ada V. Doyle of 
Caldwell, N. J., former president of the 
organization, was named to another 
term on the board. 

New York was selected as the 


The group 


site for 


the 1947 convention, to be held in June. 
Warfield Is Keynoter 

At the opening session on June 12, 

keynote speaker Guy T. Warfield, Jr., 


congratulated the women ex- 
wartime achievements 
and predicted even more pros by 
women in the insurance field. 

Mr. Warfield, vice president of the 
National Association of = urance 
Acents, reminded the delegates that 
public relations play a big a in the 
insurance world. 


Baltimore, 
ecutives on their 


ress 


“Insurance people want to—and must 

give the public a break,” he declared. 

He also reviewed in brief the status 
of recent insurance legislation, the 
SEUA case, and the recent Supreme 
court decision on the California and 
South Carolina cases. 

The high tribunal’s decisions, he de- 


clared, indicate the Court’s intention to 
leave the regulation of insurance on the 
state level wherever possible. 

More praise for women’s work came 
from J. C. Qualmann, manager of the 
brokerage, general cover and_ special 
services departments of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. 

Qualmann Praises Women 

Said Mr. Qualmann, in an address at 
the “get acquainted dinner” Wednesday 
night: “They (women) proved they were 
of the stuff which made this country 
great. “hey proved they were brave 
and able under most trying conditions. 

“In our own business you accepted 
the challenge to carry on, and it gives 
me a joyous feeling to know I am in a 
position at this time to say ‘thanks, 
ladies, for a job well done.’” 

Turning to the future, Mr. Qualmann 
declared: 

“We need a more legible stamp of 
approval on what we believe and think 
is right. We want our business to re- 
main a private and competitive enter- 
prise,” 

He also called for better public rela- 


tions, and ecenomy and efficiency of 
operation “to make our position defen- 
sible against forces which would push 
us onto unsafe ground.” 
330 Delegates Present 
Earlier the more than 330 delegates 


heard Mrs. Anderson call for an in- 
creased interest in civic affairs both 
locally and_ nationally. 


Three new clubs were welcomed into 
the association—the Insurance Women 
of Lehigh City, Pa., the Women’s In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia, and the 
Columbian Association of Insurance 
Women. 

The president defended the action of 
the executive board in recommending 
an increase in association dues and was 
upheld by the convention which voted 
to accept a committee report that the 
increased dues scale—approved in a 
referendum last year—remain  un- 
changed. 

Delegates approved another of Mrs. 
Anderson’s proposals made in her an- 
nual report when they accepted a fed- 
eration committee report recommending 
that regional meetings be held in lieu 
of a state convention where there are 
only two or three clubs in a state. 

300 New Members 

More than 300 new members were 
added to the ranks of the NAIW in the 
membership drive last October and 
November, the membership committee 
reported at Thursday’s business session. 

Awards for the greatest proportionate 
increase in membership went to the In- 
surance Women of Erie for clubs with 
than fifty members, the Insurance 
Women of Houston for clubs with from 
fifty to 100 members and the Insurance 
Women of Dallas for clubs with a mem- 
bership over the 100 mark. 

The membership report was presented 
by Hilda Rogers of Milwaukee. 

Increased use of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents’ course for 
beginners was urged in the report of 
the education committee, submitted by 
Chairman Ada V. Doyle of Caldwell, 


less 


The report especially commended a 
manual for beginners in the insurance 
world prepared by the Pittsburgh club 
and asked other clubs to consider using 
it in connection with instruction courses. 

Legislative Report 

Another report submitted Thursday— 
that of the legislative committee— 
recommended that the NAIW take no 
official stand on labor-industry strife, 
but asked individual members to write 
their representatives in Washington 
urging them to bring about legislation 
so sorely needed by our country.” 

The report further called on all insur- 


McFarland Addresses 
The Insurance Women 


TALKS AT ATLANTA MEETING 


Defines Public Relations as Planned 
Program to Make Friends by Telling 
Truth About Business 








Defining public relations as a 
planned program to make friends by 
telling the public the truth about our- 
selves, our companies and our industry,” 
R. M. McFarland, Jr., assistant to the 
manager-secretary, South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, addressed the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Women at Atlanta, June 14. 

Talking on the subject, “Your Place 
and Mine in Public Relations,’ Mr. Mc- 
Farland said that the insurance industry 
has served the public well for more than 
a century and a half and policyholders 
have received good service and protec- 
tion at low cost. In addition to meet- 
ing its contracts, he said, insurance has 
sponsored or contributed to scientific 
research in laboratories and actuarial 
bureaus and has encouraged practical 
application of the research, with the re- 
sult that homes, industries and lives 
have been made safer. 

“These activities have lengthened the 
span of life, eliminated fire hazards, in- 
dustrial hazards, traffic hazards and al- 
together, have reduced insurance costs,” 
he said. “These benefits have accrued 
to the public, as direct results of the in- 
surance industry’s going beyond the 
printed contract, giving lagniappe this 
extra service to the public. These bene- 
fits the public has enjoyed, but they did 
not know from where they came. Until 
recent years, the insurance industry has 
modestly refrained from telling the pub- 
lic what has been done for the public’s 
benefit. 

Situation Has Changed 

“That situation has changed. The 
management of our industry has gone 
one step more. They are telling the 
public what they are doing.” 

Mr. McFarland touched on the pub- 





“well 
state legislation 
and study closely 
Public Law 15 on the 


ance women to keep themselves 
informed on _ pending 
affecting our industry” 
the effect of 
industry. 

“As individuals employed in the insur- 
ance industry we are vitally interested 
in all legislation affecting insurance and 
should be concerned at all times to do 
what we can to see that proper legisla- 
tion is enacted,” said the report, pre- 
one by Willie Hood White of Char- 
otte. 

Give Committee Reports 

Accounts of the work of the public 
safety, welfare and publicity committees 
were given respectively by Sadie Hoff- 
man of Chicago, Grace Lods of Akron, 
and Antoinette E. Oster of Long Beach, 
Cal. Mrs. Hoffman is president of the 
Insurance Distaff Executives Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled Saturday, June 15, at the final 


luncheon meeting. 


The oath of office was administered by 
Sidney O. Smoth, Gainesville, Ga., past 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, 
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lic relations activities of the several 
classes of insurance: fire insurance is 
telling the public of hazards, improved 
protection, better building codes; cas- 
ualty and surety insurance has made 
available thousands of helps in accident 
prevention and traffic improvement; life 
insurance has been outstanding in plac- 
ing its services before the public. The 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference took steps to enter upon a pub- 
lic relations program at its recent con- 
vention. 

“The local agent and broker,” he said, 
“have unequalled opportunity to build 
good will for the industry. At the same 
time, they have like responsibility to the 
company or companies and to the indus- 
try that full advantage be taken of the 
opportunity. 

“A zealous agent may wish to impress 
upon his insured the millions of dollars 
of assets that stand behind his policy. 
That is good, but he should look again. 
Back of that policy is more than money. 
There are years of development, grad- 
ually evolving more effective protection, 
gradually reducing the hazards, grad- 
ually reducing the costs as lessened risk 
and improved protection have reduced 
loss experience. A steady stream of 
progress! A word or two about these 
facts should be given the insured. He 
can never know of the time, the money, 
the effort that have been expended to 
make his world safe and to make his 
insurance protection more complete, un- 
less we in the industry tell him. 


Local Agent Not Alone 


“The local agent is not the only in- 
dividual who has both opportunity and 
responsibility in public relations. The 
bureau representative, when he inspects 
a fire risk; the company special agent; 
the engineering service of the compan- 
ies, bureaus and industry organization; 
the adjuster, when he makes settlement 
of claims under the policy; any and all 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Fire Losses in May 
Up 35% Over Year Ago 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during May totaled $46,094,000, 
an increase of $11,941,000 or 35% over 
May, 1945, it is announced by W. E 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
May’s losses were 11% less than losses 
of $52,153,000 for April, 1946. The esti- 
mates are based on incurred losses re- 
ported to the National Board by mem- 
ber companies, plus an allowance for un- 
reported and uninsured losses. 

These losses for May brought the 
total for the first five months of 1946 to 
$253,066,000, a figure that approaches the 
total fire losses of $254,959,423 for the 
full year of 1937. They are larger than 
total losses of $235,263,401 for the entire 
year of 1935. 

Losses for the twelve-month period 
ending May 31, 1946, were estimated at 
$509,094,000 as compared with $439,342,- 
et for the previous twelve-month per- 
iod. 
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Chambers of Commerce 
Vote on Ins. Views 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 
U. S.. Chamber Seeks Attitudes on Su- 


pervision, Marine Insurance, Valued 
Policies, Compensation 


The 2,300 member organizations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States are voting in favor of or 
against proposed declarations of policy 
on insurance. The declarations were 
drafted by the chamber’s committee on 
policy and then submitted by the board 
of directors to the membership for a 
referendum ballot. 

Dealing with many current insurance 
problems the proposed declarations in- 
clude among others these points: 

Supervision of Insurance 

“The continuance of the long-estab- 
lished principle of state supervision of 
insurance is desirable. Under this prin- 
ciple, the financial soundness of insur- 
ance companies has continued in nor- 
mal, abnormal, and subnormal periods. 

“To meet the conditions brought about 
by the enactment by Congress of Pub- 
lic Law 15, the present system of state 
supervision should be implemented, 
where necessary, by enactment of ap- 
propriate laws. The policy of coopera- 
tion between insurance supervisory offi- 
cials of the several states is advocated 
to the end that the insuring public may 
be protected as to fair and non-dis- 
criminatory rates and solvency of the 
insurance carriers. 

“Legislation intended to meet condi- 
tions imposed by Supreme Court deci- 
sions and regulations issued pursuant 
thereto should be uniform as far as pos- 
sible in contemplating the establishment 
of rating bureaus and other expert sta- 
tistical bodies. 

“State legislative restrictions upon 
the operation of American insurance 
companies other than life, which inter- 
fere with meeting buyer demand for in- 
surance protection, should be removed. 

State Insurance Departments 

‘Legislation should be enacted in the 
several states, designed to strengthen 
state supervision through appointment 
of supervisory officials of recognized 
ability and at adequate salaries. Such 
officials should be provided with ade- 
quate funds, so that they can obtain or 
hold the services of qualified subordin- 
ates. Uniform standards of state super- 
vision are desirable and minimum stand- 
ards are imperative. 

Government Competition 

“The Government’s entrance into any 
phase of the insurance business which 
can be successfully undertaken and con- 
ducted by private companies, except vet- 
erans’ life insurance heretofore issued, 
is strongly opposed. If it is found au- 
thoritatively that insurance protection is 
not as widespread as the public interest 
requires, legislation should be enacted at 
the state level, authorizing such insur- 
ince to be provided by competitive in- 
surers, 

Marine Insurance 

“The Chamber continues to oppose 
the Government’s engaging in any phase 
of business which can be successfully 
undertaken and conducted by private 
enterprise, and it, therefore, opposes 
the writing of marine insurance by the 
Government excepting in times of 
emergency, and then only to the extent 
that such insurance is not available in 
the private market. 

Co-Insurance 

“The principle known as co-insurance 
should be permitted in order to allow 
reduction in rates through sound under- 
writing practices. Its use in connection 
with properties for which it is applica- 
ble, encourages the policyholder, 
through reduced cost, to protect his 
\roperty more adequately in relation to 
ts actual value. 

Valued-Policy Laws 

“Valued-policy laws, which make the 
ull amount of the face of a fire insur- 
ince policy the legal measure of dam- 


ages in the event of loss rather than the 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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With automobile accidents on the increase, “Safety 
‘irst” has become more than a slogan. For the 
preservation of life and property, safety is now an 


absolute necessity. 


The automobiles in use today average 8 years of age. 
Obviously, many of them have ineffective brakes, 
faulty steering, other defects that make them dan- 
gerous to operate. And too many car owners neglect 
necessary repairs until they have had a smash-up... 


or until someone talks safety to them. 


The logical someone is the insurance man. He can 
remind his policy holders, his prospects and his 
friends how essential it is to have their cars inspected 
and serviced. He can point out the danger that lurks 
in faulty brakes, defective steering, smooth tires, 


wheels that are out of alignment. 


The insurance man should talk safety, sell safety, 
practice safety. By meeting this great responsibility 
of today, he will find even greater opportunities 
awaiting him tomorrow . . . when the present trickle 


of new cars swells to a torrent. 
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Appleton & Cox Open 
Branch in Cleveland 


GUY W. EGBERT IS IN CHARGE 
Bowden Will Supervise Remainder of 
State; Henry Bornkamp Returns 
to Detroit as Manager 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., of New York, 
announces opening of a branch office in 
the Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, to serve northeastern Ohio. This 
office will be in charge of Guy. W. Eg- 
bert, who has been with Appleton & 

Cox for fourteen years. 

Establishment of this branch has been 
made necessary because of the increas- 
ing volume of business developed by 
John W. Bowden, who has been super- 
vising the entire state of Ohio for Ap- 
pleton & Cox for a number of years. 
The division of the territory will allow 


Mr. Bowden to devote his entire time 
to the remainder of the state. 
Mr. Egbert received his early train- 


Chicago office of Appleton & 
traveled out of there in Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. Subsequently he 
managed its office in Minneapolis and 
acted as manager in Detroit during the 
interval of Henry Bornkamp’s service in 
the Army. He brings to his post in 
Cleveland a well-rounded and seasoned 
experience. 

Mr. Bornkamp has returned to the 
Detroit office as manager after three 
years spent in the Army. He was in the 
European theater. 

Mr. Bornkamp has been with 
ton & Cox for seventeen years. He re- 
ceived his early training in the head 
office in New York and traveled out of 
New York City for a while. Subse- 
quently he served in the Indianapolis 
and Kansas City offices and eventually 
in the Detroit office, to which he now 
returns. 


ing in the 
Cox and 


Apple- 


Security Group ‘Adds to 
Property in New Haven 


The Security Insurance Companies of 
New Haven have purchased the F. Wells 
Williams estate at 155 Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn., south of and imme- 
diately adjoining the present home office 
site of the companies. The reported pur- 
chase price of the newly acquired property 
was $125,000 and its location provides 
ideal future expansion space for the pres- 
ent home office building. The new property 
is heautifully landscaped, is approximately 
80,000 square feet in area and coupled 
with their original property gives the com- 
panies one of the choicest building loca- 
tions in the business outskirts of New 
Haven. 


NECESSITY FOR LOSS PROOF 

The purpose of requiring proof of a 
loss of a stolen automobile is to inform 
the insurance company of. the essential 
facts of the case which are necessary 
for the determination of its liability. 
The company may insist upon a literal 
compliance with the provisions of the 
policy or it may act upon less, if it so 
desires. In this case, an action on an 
automobile theft policy, it was held that 
the question of insured’s compliance 
with the condition was for the trier of 
the facts. Hughes v. Patriotic Ins. Co. 
of America, St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
193 S. W. 2d 958 


AETNA FIRE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Aetna Fire have de- 
clared the usual dividend of 40 cents a 
share, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 13. 





Inland Marine Claims 
Ass’n to Elect Officers 


The second and third meetings of the 
newly formed Inland Marine Claims Asso- 
ciation have been held with a gratifying 
increase in membership, fifteen new mem- 
bers having already been added to the 
original fourteen. A further enthusiastic 
response is anticipated when the organiza- 
tion renews its activities in the fall. 

In addition to round-table discussion of 
claims experiences among the members 
the association plans an extensive educa- 
tional program. Outstanding men in the 
inland marine and allied fields will be in- 
vited to speak on topics of current inter- 
est, and frequent open forums are planned. 
By-laws for the association have already 
been adopted, and election of permanent 
officers for the coming year will take place 
on June 25 at the final meeting before the 
summer. 


Seek to Insure Huge 
Sea Plane for $20,000,000 


Dargan & Co. of California 
and Texas, representing the American 
Aviation Underwriters, are in the mar- 
ket for a total amount of $20,000,000 in- 
surance on the new Howard Hughes 
Hercules H-4 flying boat. The plane is 
now at long Beach, Calif., for assembly 
and trial flight. About $2,000,000 insur- 
ance is reported to have been placed 
with London Lloyd’s, covering physical 
damage from transportation and_ test 
flight. The remainder of the insurance 
is being sought in the American market. 
The new huge plane has a wing span of 
320 feet, is 200 feet long and weighs 
200 tons. The net cargo capacity will be 
sixty tons. 


Cravens, 


NEWCOMB JOINS GREAT AMER. 
W. E. Newcomb has resigned as as- 
sistant manager of the Western Under- 
writers Association to join the Western 
department at Chicago of the Great 
American Group. He entered insurance 
with the Commercial Union Group at 
San Francisco and later served in the 
field, with headquarters at Denver. In 
February, 1941, he went to the Western 
Underwriters Association in the office 
of the governing committee. He was 
soon advanced to assistant manager. 


U. S. Acts to Curb 
Growing Crime Wave 


DEPT. OF JUSTICE PROGRAM 





Attorney-General Clark Says Govt. Is 
Equipped to Tackle Problem 


on a National Scale 





The United States Department of 
Justice has instituted a nationwide pro- 
gram to meet the growing crime wave 
on both the basis of immediate law en- 
forcement and the long-range basis of 
prevention, it is announced by Tom C. 
Clark, Attorney-General of the United 
States, in a special article addressed to 
those interested in truck cargo safety, 
in the current issue of “Babaco News,” 
monthly publication of Babaco Alarm 
Systems of New York. 

“The nation is more competent to 
cope with crime today than it ever has 
been in its history,” Attorney-General 
Clark said. “Our people are alerted to 
their individual responsibility in helping 
to diminish this evil. There is, however, 
a very. urgent necessity to hit on the 
crime front from every angle of attack: 
prevention, juvenile delinquency, court 
methods and procedures, penology and 
rehabilitation. In this way, we will 
strike at crime not only from the stand- 
point of checking an immediate danger, 
but from the standpoint also of a long- 
range activity which prevents crime at 
its source by improved economic and so- 
cial conditions . 

Department of Justice Program 

“The Department of Justice has in- 
stituted a program which seeks to treat 
this problem on a national scope, recog- 
nizing always, of course, that the ulti- 
mate solution rests in the community 
and in the neighborhood. For example. 
the Department has given the campaign 
against juvenile delinquency a_ national 
focus and is serving as a clearing house 
for information on the problem, to help 
local effectiveness. 

“The anti-crime tools and equipment 
and the national consciousness about 
crime that we have developed since 
World War T will enable us to master 
this distressing national tragedy. To- 
day’s crime is mostly an expected mani- 
festation of a post-war moral let-down 
and not in its present proportions a per- 
manent evil.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out, however, that 
crimes of all kinds in 2,000 cities, repre- 
senting a population of 65,000,000 showed 
an increase of 12.4% last year. Rob- 
beries were up 23.6% and auto thefts 
18.7%. This increase was further aggra- 
vated, he said, by the fact that property 
values ner crime increased materially. 
In 1945 the value of the loot in the 








OPA Ceiling Prices on Cars Does 


Not Fix Limit on Loss Payments 


A traveling salesman bought a car in 
May, 1944, for $3,384 and insured it for 
the purchase price. Forty-two days later 
the Price Administrator placed a max- 
imum ceiling price of $2,000 on that type 
of car, a Cadillac. Thirty- six days after 
the ceiling price had been fixed the car 
was practically destroyed by fire. There 
had been no decrease in the premium. In 
an action on the policy, the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, General Exchange 
Insurance Corp. v. Tierney, 152 F. 2d 
224, affirmed a judgment of the Federal 
District Court of Northern Texas for 
the plaintiff (60 F. Supp. 331). 

The only question in the case was 
whether the Office of Price Administra- 
tion Regulation of July 10, 1944 MPR 
540, fixing a maximum ceiling price of 
$2,000 for that type of car limited the 
insured’s recovery under the policy. 

The court held that the ceiling price 
fixed in this regulation was not con- 
trolling in this case. 

The parties stipulated that the insur- 
ance company was entitled to a $250 





credit for the salvage of the burned car 
and $1,276 paid by the company to the 
holder of a mortgage on the car, aggre- 
gating $1,546. If the insured was not 
limited in his recovery by the order the 
parties agreed he could recover $3,384, 
less credit of $1,146. 

After the fire insured agreed to ac- 
cept another car of like kind and qual- 
itv, but the company could not get an- 
other Cadillac for him; and, after wait- 
ing a reasonable time he boug sht another 
car of a different make. 

The court said that the War Powers 
Act, 50 U. S.C. A. Appendix §634 ct. seq. 
fixed a ceiling price on this class of car 
for purchase or sale, but the act no- 
where attempts to regulate or control 
adjustments for insurance loss. Nor does 
it attempt to measure on fire value in 
setting up a price to be paid when such 
cars are bought and sold. Insured’s car 
was not for sale. He was not identified 
in any of the regulatives under the act, 
and the Circuit Court held he was ex- 
empted and excepted from its operation. 
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average robbery rose 29.2%. Thus, from 
the loss standpoint, crime losses in- 
creased by at least 50% in the year. 

In the same issue of “Babaco News,” 
additional truck cargo thefts and hijack- 
ings of nearly $400,000 were reported by 
location, cargo and value. It was re- 
ported that, in the face of the truck hi- 
jacking wave, a record $8,000,000 ship- 
ment of raw silk was transferred by 
truck in New York without a dollar's 
theft loss, during the past month, moy- 
ing entirely on trucks protected by Ba- 
baco Alarms. 


McFarland Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


of us, as we meet the public. Our oppor- 
tunity and our responsibility can be 
measured only by the number of our 
contacts with other people. 

“Tt is important that each of us seek 
his or her proper place in the good will 
program of our industry and our com- 
pany or companies. It behooves each of 
us to know the industry and the com- 
panies: what they are today and what 
they have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Insurance as it is today—and 
to tell the facts. 

“Half-truths and innuendoes will not 
do. The public’s good will cannot be 
gained that way. You must tell the pub- 
lic the facts in simple, straightforward 
statements that will catch their fancy 
and stick in their memory.” 

It is just as important, Mr. McFarland 
said, for the insurance industry to know 
what the public thinks as for it to tell 
the public what it does, management 
needs up-to-the-minute information on 
the public’s thinking and it is necessary 
for those in the industry who have con- 
tact with the public to become observers 
and listeners and to communicate the 
thinking of the public to the manage- 
ment. “To accomplish this end,” he 
said, “we must have contact with think- 
ing people. The opinions of a hundred 
scatter-brains would not be worth the 
opinion of one community leader. We 
should evaluate the opinions that we 
gather and pass on those of merit.” 


Speak More Loudly 
Saying that the things insurance peo- 





ple do speak more loudly than the 
things they say, Mr. McFarland con- 
tinued: 

“People form opinions of us and 


judge our companies and our industry 
by us, just as we form opinions of 
others and judge their businesses. Peo- 
ple return to do business with those w:0 
treated them well—and they tell thcir 
friends! 

“Your place and mine in public rel:- 
tions are activities for each of us ‘0 
develop, fitting ourselves into the pro- 
gram of our industry and our compani’s 
and planning our life’s program to make 
friends by telling the public the tru! h 
about ourselves, our companies, our 11)- 
dustry; earning the respect and good 
will of those we contact.” 
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Rowland Makes Protest 
Against AOPA Plan 


CALLS UPON AGENTS TO ACT 


Says Aircraft Insurance Arrangement 
With Lloyd’s By-passes Ar:erican 
Insurers Staffed by Taxpayers 


Vigorous protest against the arrange- 
ment made by the Aircraft Owners and 
ilots Association, Washington, D. C., 
‘or a Group policy for its entire 
bership, has been registered by John S. 
Rowland, Racine, Wis., chairman of the 
aviation committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, in a 
message to members of the organization. 


mem- 


This arrangement, described in last 
week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, was effected through K. B. S. 
Robertson, Ltd. Montreal agent for 
Lloyd’s. It is declared by Mr. Rowland 
to be by-passing American insurers 


staffed by taxpayers in patronizing 
the foreign market. He urges agents 
throughout the country to prepare to 
meet the competition, to protest the 
plan to Washington headquarters of the 

\OPA and to consult their State In- 
surance Departments for any possible 
conflict in the Group plan with state 
laws and regulations. 

Mr. Rowland’s action is in line with 
a suggestion made by an insurance man- 
ager, as published in this paper, that 
producers’ organizations should take im- 
inediate steps to stop this practice. The 
AOPA is composed of about 25,000 
members and represents a_ substantial 
part of the private aviation insurance 
market in this country. 

Master Policy Issued 

According to J. B. Hartranft, Jr. 
general manager of the AOPA, mas- 
ter policy has been issued to the AOPA 
and its members “as their interests may 
appear” and “any member may partici- 
pate in the broader insurance coverage 
and lower rates offered to them exclu- 
sively.” The coverages are personal ac- 
cident, “flying only” and twenty-four 
hour coverages; aircraft hull; public 
liability, property damage and_ passen- 
ger liability. 

The AOPA further states that it is 
deducting from members’ payments an 
amount equal to 5% of the net pre- 
miums to defray administration ex- 
penses and “to operate a safety pro- 
eram for its membership which it is 
hoped, will permit further rate reduc- 
tions.” 

Mr. Rowland points out that similar 
coverage at practically the same rates 
may be obtained through any alert in- 
surance agent in the American insur- 
ance market. He questions whether the 
5% of the net premiums to defray ad- 


ministrative expenses and operate a 
safety program, as announced by the 
AOPA, is not a form of commission. 


Calls AOPA Unwise 


Mr. Rowland further points out that 
the AOPA, of which he and many other 
flying members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents are af- 
filiated, is unwise in sponsoring such an 
insurance plan, because: 

“1. Assureds would have no local con- 
tact in the event of changed conditions 
affecting their policies, or on losses, as 
they now have through their local in- 
surance agents. 

“2. The AOPA is diverting insurance 
into a foreign market and is by-passing 
\merican insurers staffed by taxpayers. 
\merican companies writing aviation in- 
surance do more than their share for 
the good of aviation and all aviation 
enthusiasts in matters affecting safety, 


CARPENTER REELECTED 


Vice President of American Manage- 
ment Ass’n Insurance Division; 
His Prominence 
I. M. Carpenter, insurance department 
manager of Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York, has been re-elected vice president 
of American Management Association’s 
insurance division. In this capacity Mr. 
Carpenter will supervise AMA insurance 

meetings, research and publications. 
Mr. Carpenter is also a member of 
the insurance committee and chairman 
of the rating and forms sub-committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute; chair- 
man, insurance committee of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association; a member of the 


National Fire Protection Association, 
the Risk Research Institute, the Inter- 
national Association of Electrical In- 


spectors and the American Society of 


Safety Engineers. 





standardization, public relations and 
promotion of aviation interests. This, 
Mr. Rowland thinks, is in conflict with 
the aims of the AOPA. 

“3. Lloyd’s, a non-admitted insurer in 
most states, could not possibly be as ex- 
perienced in adjusting aviation claims as 
the American aviation groups, and as- 
sureds who are not satisfied with an ad- 
justment would be required to file suit 
possibly in the state of Illinois, in which 
Lloyd’s is licensed. 

“4. By sponsoring such a plan, the 
AOPA is engaging in the insurance bus- 
iness. The AOPA will undoubtedly be 
held to strict account by any member 
who might have a policy or rate with 
which he is dissatisfied. or cannot get a 
loss paid which he thinks is a justifiable 
orie.” 





Stockholders to Vote on 
Recapitalization July 11 


A special meeting of stockholders of 
the Maryland Casualty has been called 
for July 11 to vote on a plan of re- 
capitalization designed to liquidate ad- 
vances made to the company by the 
RFC totaling approximately $30,900,000 
principal and interest. (This plan has 
previously been announced.) 

The forthcoming meeting for July 11 
was made known by Stewart McDonald, 
chairman of the board and president, 
following a meeting of the Maryland’s 
board of directors on June 18. Stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 19 will be entitled to vote, 
it was stated. 


Henry S. Moser Starred 
In Rating Bill Debate 


E. C. STONE IN OPPOSITION 





Spokesman of Independent Cos. Ass’n 
Convinced They Can Live Under 
Provisions of Casualty Rating Bill 


Viewing in retrospect the long debate 
on the casualty-surety rating bill, which 
took place at the Commissioners’ annual 
meeting in Portland, the star performer 
in its support was Henry S. Moser of 
Chicago, general counsel of the Allstate 
Insurance Co., who spoke in his capacity 
as president, National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers, and as a member 
of the All-Industry Committee. The 
Commissioners invited Mr. Moser to 
give his views because, as a member of 
that committee, he represented the in- 
dependent insurers. Furthermore, those 
speaking in opposition to the bill had so 
strenuously declared that the independ- 
ents could not operate under its pro- 
visions that the Commissioners decided 
to bring the situation to a head. 

Mr. Moser was not only willing but 
happy to explain how and why he could 
reconcile his support of the bill with 
statements made by the opposition—in- 
cluding such leaders as Otto Patterson, 
American-Associated Companies and 
Edward C. Stone, Employers’ Group— 
that carriers of this type could not live 
under it. 

Maximum and Minimum Regulation 

Making one of the most convincing 
addresses of his career, Mr. Moser dis- 
agreed with the opposition’s dire predic- 
tion the independents would be out of 
business in 1948 as a result of the cas- 
ualty rating bill. He reviewed the bill in 
detail, pointing out provisions favorable 
to the independents. Among other ob- 
servations, he said that the bill did not 
represent maximum regulation; ex- 
plained that Texas, which has. state- 
made rates, has the maximum, which is 
also the case in states requiring com- 
panies to belong to a single bureau. 

Referring to minimum regulation, he 
said that one way to destroy competi- 
tion would be to adopt the amendment 
proposed by FE. C. Stone. He was afraid 
that big companies would undercut 
smaller ones and force them out of busi- 
ness, then put the rates back to a re- 
dundant level. 

Mr. Moser’s over-all view of the bill 
was that it provides a fair, honest and 
reasonable method of preserving compe- 
tition. He was confident that under 
free enterprise would not be throttled 
and would thrive in the future as it has 
grown in the past. 

Dent Also Strong Supporter 

Another strong supporter of the cas- 
ualty rating bill was H. K. Dent, presi- 
dent of the General of America compan- 
ies, who proudly announced that he had 
been an independent operator for forty 
years. Main impression gained from his 
remarks was that any company which 
could not live under the regulatory fea- 
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E. H. CARSON TO SEE BOMBING 


Royal-Liverpool Executive Soon Leaves 
for Coast; Several Other Insurance 
Men to Witness Event 


The United States 





Government has 


invited representatives of four insur- 
ance companies to witness the atomic 
bombing on Pacific Ocean islands. 


One of those who will probably leave 
in the next few days for the Pacific 
Coast for purpose of embarking on the 
Pacific is E. H. Carson, assistant United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups and vice president of the Eagle 
Indemnity, Globe Indemnity and Royal 
Indemnity. He is in charge of auto- 
mobile business, fire and casualty, for 
the diekscsinsincabeedaians 


tures of the bill, ailen to quit. He com- 
plimented the All-Industry Committee 
for having done “a wonderful job,” and 
said that if the bill makes necessary an 
adjustment in the stock insurance 
tem of operation, it is perhaps so much 
the better. Dryly he remarked that if 
the Commissioners had to wait until all 
groups gave the rating bills their ap- 
proval, “they will be waiting around for 
a long time.” 

Edward C. Stone, executive head of 
the Employers’ Group, carried the brunt 
of the responsibility for those speaking 
in opposition to the rating measures. It 
is reported that he gave a fine summa- 
tion and did not lose his poise when 
various Commissioners found it neces- 
sary to interrupt and ask questions. He 
is a past master at presentation of 
cases, his skill being born out of long 
experience as a trial lawyer. 

The dissenting views expressed by 
James F. Crafts, president, Fireman’s 
Fund, also carried weight, especially as 
it is the first time that his company has 
opposed in principle anything that the 
majority of any organization to which 
it belongs has espoused. Chiefly, Mr. 
Crafts viewed the rating bill as too re- 
strictive, and thought it did not allow 
for sufficient flexibility in rate deter- 
mination for the stock companies. His 
recommendation was that the Commis- 
sioners study the entire rating bill pro- 
gram for another six months before 
taking final action. 

At least half a dozen executives, 
mostly of independent companies, ap- 
peared in opposition, but it is evident 
that their views made little or no im- 
pression on the Commissioners as the 
NAIC gave unanimous approval to the 
report of its rates and rating organiza- 
tion committee, and joined with the All- 
Industry committee in support of both 
rating bills. 


McKell Named Chairman of 


Chamber’s Insurance Group 


SVSs- 





W. FE. McKell, first vice president, 
American Surety Co. and_ president, 
New York Casualty Co., has been ap- 


pointed chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Mr. McKell has been 
a member of this committee for the past 
two years. He succeeds Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., as chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. McKell native of Utah, served 
four vears in the Utah House of Renre- 
sentatives, two years as speaker, before 
he came to New York with the Ameri- 
can Surety, for which he had _ been 
manager at Salt Lake City. 

One of the broad thinkers of the in- 
surance business, Mr. McKell has long 
been a leader in collateral organizations. 
In addition to his work with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he is a past president 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
of the New York Board of Trade. 





J. R. GARRETT AHEAD 662/3% 

J. R. Garrett, Inc.. New York, eastern 
manager of National Casualty Co. for 
\. & H. lines, is 6624% ahead in pre- 
mium writings for the first five months 
of 1946 compared with the same period 
of 1945. The agency is producing at the 
rate of $1,000,000 year. 
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Costigan Happy Over 
National Ass’n Growth 


VISITED ALL BUT FOUR CLUBS 
Retiring President Pays Tribute to E. 
H. Mueller in Report; His 1946 


Accomplishments 


By O. J. BrREmENBAUGH 


Denver, June 17.—Robert J. Costigan, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
gave his presidential address here today 
at the 


jual meeting of 


opening session of the 16th an 
National Asociation of 


COSTIGAN 


ROBERT J. 
\ccident & Health Underwriters, the at 
tendance being the largest in the or- 
ganization’s history—some 500 registra- 
ions. President Costigan, presenting a 
brief power-packed report, stressed ac- 
complishments on two goals which he 
set at the 1945 annual meeting in Chi- 
cago: (1) to double the National Asso- 
ciation’s membership, and (2) to visit 
personally every A. & H. club in the 
country. He said: “Our membership 
has been doubled in the past year and 
is nearing the 5,000 mark, and only four 
local clubs were not visited.” 

President Costigan also pointed to es- 
tablishment of the association’s execu- 
tive office in Milwaukee late last sum- 
mer when FE. H. “Count” Mueller took 
over the dual responsibility of managing 
director and secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association. The smooth op- 
eration of this executive office under 
Mr. Mueller is a tribute to his leader- 
ship and organizing ability. However, 
Mr. Mueller has indicated that he can- 
not be considered a candidate for re- 
election, and this decision makes neces- 
sary appointment of his successor as 
secretary-treasurer. The choice has not 
yet been made, President Costigan in- 
dicated, in speaking of plans “in the 
works” for a full-time permanent sec- 
retary. 


Improvement in Financial Position 


President Costigan had close attention 
as he spoke of the improvement in the 
association’s financial position. On July 
1, 1945, there was $850 in cash assets in 
the treasury compared with a net bal- 
ance of $7,000 today, and with all bills 
paid to July 1, 1946. In addition, there 
has been paid in to the planning com- 
mittee’s sustaining fund to June 12 in- 
clusive $13,518, of which amount about 
$6,000 was collected during the past 
vear 

The increasing value of the Purdue 
University’s A. & H. course was then 
tressed by Mr. Costigan and he was 
to announce that it will continue 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Dunn, Perego, Sisk, Stein Address 
Leading Producers’ Round Table 


Dunn Discusses Moral Hazard and Asks Better Underwriting 
in Field; Stein Recommends Council of A. & H. 
Men and Doctors; Stumpf Presides 


general agent, 
Madison, 


presiding, the leading producers’ 


With C. B. Stumpf, 
Ilinois Mutual Casualty Co., 
Wis., 
round table forum of the National As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
held at 
Following were the 


writers was Denver, Tuesday 
morning, June 18. 
speakers and their topics: 

Ralph Dunn, chief underwriter, Se- 
curity Life & Accident Co., Denver, 
“Underwriting in the Field”; Alfred K. 
Perego, manager, Wisconsin National 
Life, Milwaukee, “The Women—Where 
They Fit in Our Prospect Files”; David 
H. Stein, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Denver, “Accident and Health at 
the Crossroads.” 

Ed Sisk, Business Men’s supervisor at 
Wichita, speaking on “Cooperation Be- 
tween Managers and Agents,” gave the 
agents’ viewpoint and closed his talk 
with four examples of selling techniques. 

Describing the underwriter in the 
home office as “one of those necessary 
evils that every accident and_ health 
company must have,” Mr. Dunn said 
that an insurance company is just as 
much entitled to have a clear rating on 
a moral hazard as is a bank or other 
commercial house seeking accounts or 
customers and must depend upon its 
field representatives to seek out and 
write only the kind of risks that will 
stand up under examination of 
physical, financial and moral hazard. 


CTOSS 


Dunn on Moral Hazard 


“Tf all insurance companies and 
agents would and could deny coverace 
to people of unreliabie character,” he 
said, “accident and health insurance, so 
often used as an incentive to fraud, 
would be freed from a great many un- 
necessary, vicious, destructive claims 
from this type of risk. In other words, 
when you underwrite an accident and 
health application, treat the applicant 
like you were going to carry the risk 
vourself and pay the claims. You 
wouldn’t expect your company to assume 


a risk you wouldn’t accept, would you? 

“Moral hazard always dominates se- 
lection. Good risks are profitable to the 
company and its representatives. Care- 
less selection of risks usually results in 
a bad claim experience and a bad repu- 
tation for the agent. 

“Better and closer relations and serv- 


ice can be maintained between the field 


representative and the home office un- 
derwriter if the agent in the field will 
just use-a little more care in asking and 
answering the questions on the applica- 
tion and be more explicit in giving the 
applicant’s exact duties.” 

Saying it is better to give the com- 
pany too much information than too 
little, Mr. Dunn declared that much of 
the underwriting is done in the field by 
the company representative and_ his 
method of prospecting and judgment in 
the selection of his risks determines the 
quality of his business, persistency and 
claim ratio. 


Stein on Profit Theory 


Mr. Stein, chairman of the agents’ 
snecial committee, said that “many acci- 
dent and health companies are today 
operating on the theory of profit only 
and have not received the message from 
Garcia that a business which deals emo- 
tionally with human life values must 
have a heart and a_ soul first—then 
profits. When that revelation comes, we 
will be on the high road to success.” 

Mr. Stein held that actident and 
health insurance has been slow to 
change and he said: “We must recog- 
nize the changes in health, treatment of 
diseases, lengths of disability and the 
underwriting of older risks and take the 
right road with policies which take into 
consideration the health situation as it 
presents itself today.” 

Taking up the subject of legislation, 
operative and proposed, he said: “We 
are faced with the onrushing storm of 
Government and state intervention in 
the health business. Personally, I will 
fight the idea because it is basically 
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wrong according to the capitalistic sys- 
tem under which we are operating.” 

Asking the people in the business to 
break the fine line of demarcation which 
separates the home office, the claim de- 
partment and the agency force, Mr. 
Stein continued: 

Trend Has Started 

“If state health and cash payment 
plans come—and the trend has already 
started—the companies must be pre- 
pared to write policies which will com- 
plement or increase the coverage to an 
adequate income or write a competitive 
policy such as the five companies which 
joined together in California are issuing 
—policies affording much better protec- 
tion than the state plan. 

Mr. Stein said the business must 
recognize that the goals and objectives 
of the accident and health business and 
those of the medical profession are the 
same and he recommended that a coun- 
cil be inaugurated, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the several A. & H. or- 
ganizations and of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

Stating that the most important thing 
in life is the maintenance of income to- 
day and tomorrow, Mr. Stein said: “Ac- 
cident and health men must have that 
unshakable conviction that their primary 
purpose is to sell income to replace lost 
earning power through unfortunate ac- 
cidents and sickness. We have sold spe- 
cial features such as the identification 
card, hospitalization and every other ex- 
tra and built our sales talks around the 
spare tire, the chromium bumper, the 
windshield wiper, but we have failed to 
sell the idea—that men need income.” 








A. & H. WEEK PROPOSAL 


New Executive Board of Ass’n to Act 
on Its Revival; Conference 
Willing to Turn It Over 
Denver, June 16—The revival of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Week unde 
the auspices of the National Associatio: 
of A. & H. Underwriters was discussed 
at the business meeting of the execu- 
tive board here today. The subject wa 
the first item on Secretary E. H. Muel- 
ler’s agenda and he reported that thi 


Health & Accident Conference, under 


whose sponsorshin the special week’s ob 
servance was held prior to the war, i 
willing to turn it over to the Nationa 
Association together with the money 
accumulated from past campaigns, now 
in the treasury. 


After discussion and consideration of 


this nroposal, it was decided to refer the 
subject to the new executive board for 
action. 
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Mueller Outlines 7-Point Program 
For Future; 10,000 Members by ’48 


National Secretary Hails H. & A. Conference Endorsement as 
3ig Step Forward in Association-Company Relationships ; 
Says Purdue Course Will Continue 


H. “Count” Mueller, Milwaukee, in 
hi: capacity as secretary-treasurer of the 
Notional Association, reported at its six- 
tenth annual meeting in Denver this week 
that a gain of almost 100% had been made 
in membership; financial status of the 
orzanization has never been in better shape, 
av that the endorsement of its activities 
by the Health & Accident Conference 
several weeks ago represented “a big step 
forward for both our association and the 
ompanies.” Mr. Mueller was gratified 
it the companies in the conference mem- 
bership have recognized the value of work- 
ing together in a common cause as “it 
means much faster progress in membership 
giins and growth in our future, a pro- 
gressive effort toward higher professional 
standards in our business, and a_ united 
front in the security of our business 
against encroachment of socialized plans.” 

Much of Mr. Mueller’s report was de- 
voted to plans for the future and he of- 
fered a seven-point program which, he 
hoped, would be followed in building the 
National Association to 10,000 members 
within the next two years. The program 
follows: 


Emphasis on State, Local Associations 

“1, Emphasis should be directed to 
selecting the best men for the offices of 
our local, state and National Association. 

“2. A greater effort should be made in 
building state and local associations. I 
came away from the California and Ohio 
meetings with an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the fine work of these two state 
associations, and it could be duplicated in 
many states. 

“3. Preparation of a bulletin, four or 
five pages long, to be sent by the national 
secretary every month directly and only 
to our large number of memberships-at- 
large, urging through this medium the de- 
velopment of new associations. 

“4. A new and complete revision and 
enlargement of the material now being 
sent to prospective member associations. 
Your secretary has on file the names of 
many men who with a little help from 
ieadquarters would be more than willing 
to organize associations in their respective 
communities. We must have many more 
associations to work effectively. Our of- 
ficers and executive board members could 
well accept a special assignment in mem- 
bership building. 


1946-47 Objectives 

“5. We should set as our goal an in- 
‘rease of 2,500 members in 1946-1947, 
[his can now be accomplished because the 
nomentum which has been developed will 
asily carry this through. 

“6. If we can carry through with the 
enrollment of 100 sustaining members and 
100 associate company memberships be- 
fore January 1, 1947, we can eliminate 
the further solicitation of funds on pledges 
made to the planning committee after 
January 1, 1947, 

“7. The momentum that has now been 
achieved in enrolling new members in the 
association should be continued. Member- 
ships-at-large are the only medium we 
have through which we can reach men 
who will take the initiative in establishing 
new associations throughout the United 
States. A growth of 2,500 can be at- 
tained next year much more easily than 
the gains were achieved this year. 

“We must continue our two-fold ob- 
jective—a steady and substantial growth 


(Continued on Page 36) 





E. F. Gregory Welcomes 
Delegates to Denver 


BALDWIN’S THOUGHTFUL TALK 





H. L. Hinkley, Colorado State Attorney 
General, Also Extends Welcome; 
Large Attendance 





Denver, June 17.—Welcoming addresses 
at the opening session of this sixteenth 
annual meeting of.the National Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters 
were made at Cosmopolitan Hotel here 
this morning by E. F. Gregory, president 
of the local A. & H. association who 
acted as presiding officer of the open- 
ing session; H. Lawrence Hinkley, At- 
torney General, state of Colorado, and 
by W. L. Baldwin, president, Security 
Life & Accident, whose home office is 
located here. Mr. Baldwin gave a 
thoughtful address on “Where Are We 
Going ?” 

Declaring that Denver made its first 
bid for the national convention in 1940 
at Columbus, Mr. Gregory said he was 
proud to announce that from the stand- 
point of attendance this meeting “is the 
biggest convention in your association’s 
history.” Membership today stands at 
its highest peak, he said. Thus it seemed 
most fitting to Mr. Gregory that recog- 
nition should be paid at this convention 
to Robert J. Costigan, retiring presi- 
dent, and his fellow officers, “who have 
worked so hard to attain this member- 
ship objective.” 

Mr. Gregory, who has been a loyal 
supporter of the National Association 
for the past half-dozen years, declared 
that this splendid growth must continue 
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PLUS Business = PLUS Income 


How to Build Up 
Extra Premium Volume 


Many underwriters have found that they can 
build up a substantial extra premium 
volume by adding to their sales kit a good 
line of 


Life, Accident, Health and Hospital 


policies. It means more business per sales 
talk ... plus business that pays. It’s also 
plus service for your established customers. 
Many of your well-covered clients and their 
families need extra protection now. 


x 


Here you will find personal protection plans 
of wide appeal . . . policies backed up by one 
of the strongest companies in the field. Write 
now for full details. 


FEDERAL LIFE &€ CASUALTY CO. 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


ESTABLISHED 


1906 





Program Chairman 





E... -F, 


GREGORY 


E. F. Gregory, Business Men’s man- 
ager in Denver and president of the 
local A. & H. association, did a fine 
job as program chairman of the Na- 
tional Association’s convention in addi- 
tion to his numerous other duties at 
this week’s gathering. 





in the coming year and all the years to 
follow. “Nothing must be allowed to 
stop us,” he said. 


Sees Great Era of Prosperity Ahead 


President Baldwin of the Security Life 
& Accident made an impression on the 
crowd when he said that the U. S. A. 


would weather its post-war strikes 
and labor’ disturbances, and_ that 
labor would take a more _ reasonable 


attitude in the next twelve months as 
“they do not want to destroy our econ- 
omy; they do not want to sacrifice the 
profit system ... and there is a strong 
under-current now within the ranks of 
labor to favor moderation.” 

Mr. Baldwin believed that these signs, 
indictative of the direction in which we 
are going, point to the greatest era of 
prosperity we have ever seen. In this 
connection he said: “I am not naive 
enough to think that this will all come 
about very suddenly and that the strikes 
will end overnight. The situation will 
gradually but certainly improve.” 

The speaker then turned his attention 
to the need for doing a better job of 
training the men in the field, and said: 


Better Job of Training Needed 


“How well some of us remember the 
old days when almost anybody could 
secure a contract to go out and sell in- 
surance of almost any kind. If the 
manager were very “energetic,” he 
would put in about thirty minutes teach- 
ing the new agent a “pitch.” Yes, that 
is the word—“pitch.” That is what they 
called it, and to this day some of us are 
trying to live down some of the weird 
stories told in those pitches. 

“The companies themselves have been 
much at fault, probably entirely at fault. 
For some time in our company we have 
been requiring all new men to take a 
basic underwriting course in life insur- 
ance. Even experienced men, if they 
have been out of the business for a year, 
are required to take the course... 

“I believe good selling and good train- 
ing must start in the home office, for 
the home office must of necessity fur- 
nish you with the vehicles for training 
and placing men and women in the field 
as representatives of your companies. 
Many have done it and more are in the 
process of doing it, and it will be com- 
pulsory either by state law or by all 
companies within another ten years, 

“Training methods are being stream- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Kemper Talks on “Me and My Sale” 


First Speaker at A. & H. Sales Congress Divides Fundamentals 
of Successful Selling into Three Laws: Averages, 
Determination, Presentation 


Recommending the use of visual sell- 
ine because “the combination of eyes 
and ears is ten times more effective 
than either alone,” George W. Kemper, 


manager, accident and health depart- 
ment, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. 
and Western National Indemnity Co., 


and executive committee chairman ol 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, was first speaker at the 
sales conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers at Denver, June 18. 

R. J. Costigan, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Kansas City, president of the as- 
sociation, presided over the congress. 
In addition to Mr. Kemper, speakers 
with their subjects were as follows: | 

\ M. Holtzman, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident, Rochester, NS 2 
“Repetition—Reputation”; W. C. Laugh- 
man, North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis, “Solving Problems”; Wal- 
ter Jones, Business Men’s_ Assurance, 
Salt Lake City, “Vitamins of Progress. 

“Me and My Sale” 

Mr. Kemper’s subject was “Me and 
My Sale.” Saying that the salesman 
has the power to develop a good per- 
sonalitv if he will follow a few simple 
rules, Mr. Kemper listed the following 
personality factors: 

“1. The way you look. 
number of physical traits such as your 
teeth, hair, feet, size of your hands, ete. 
True to be unhandicapped in these helps, 
but you and I know many homely peo- 
ple whose personalities are so appealing 
that we never think of the ill-formed 
features. Their graciousness, poise, self- 
confidence, pleasant voices, and pure 
wholesomeness are so thoroughly de- 
veloped that the mind doesn’t admit ot 
the thought of their homeliness. 

“2 The way you dress. There is no 

excuse for slovenliness. The most hum- 
ble person can always present a neat 
appearance. Today as never before we 
are judged by our clothing and appear- 
ance. 
“3. The way you talk. Voice culture 
is a necessary part of our social educa- 
tion. At the Exposition there was a de- 
vice called a ‘voice mirror’ and I used 
to get tremendous amusement in watch- 
ing the facial expressions of people 
when their voice came back to them as 
it had been sent out. Discover your 
voice defects and cure them. 

“4. The way you walk. Think of 
something tall and straight. ‘Stand tall,’ 
and ‘walk tall.’ When you swim it feels 
as if you stretch yourself inches longer 
than you are. Walk the same way. 


There are a 


Must Control Emotions 

“5. The way you act emotionally. Un- 
controlled emotion reduces you to the 
level of a beast. Emotions must always 
be under control and by all means de- 
velop optimism, cheerfulness, happiness, 
sympathy, reverence and friendship. 

“6. The way you act intellectually. 
Don’t confuse intelligence and educa- 
tion. One may have intelligence but lit- 
tle education. Many an intelligent per- 
son knows the advantage of ‘playing 
dumb’ at the right time. Continuous 
education will develop intellectual at- 
tractiveness. 

“7. Your philosophy of life. What 
better than ‘do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.’ A code of 
personal ethics, your conception of the 
values of life, your morals and your 
spiritual development. A good character 


is the keystone in the arch of an attrac- 
tive personality. 
“8. The things you can do. 


Develop 


versatility in the things you can do. 
Hobbies are the finest kind of ‘mental 
insurance.’ | know a prominent banker 
in town whose hobby is making canes. 
He gets the greatest enjoyment out of 
it and his friends vie for the privilege 
of getting one of them.” 
Divided into Laws 

Mr. Kemper referred to the funda- 
mentals of successful selling as divided 
into three laws; the law of averages, the 
law of determination and the law of 
presentation. 

“Everything in the insurance busi- 
ness,” he said, “depends on the law of 
averages. Our statistics on which we 
base our rates are governed by the law 
of averages. So, too, is the agent’s re- 
sult based entirely on the law of aver- 
ages.” He illustrated this point by de- 
scribing a book salesman who used a 
method of visual selling who said he 
could depend upon a certain weekly in- 
come because the law of averages takes 
care of it, just so long as he, himself, 
made the prescribed number of calls. 

The law of determination, Mr, Kem- 
per said, is the law which governs time 
control and is probably the most impor- 
tant single factor in the success of an 
agent. “The most difficult thing for us 
to do,” he said, “is to control ourselves, 
to regulate the spending of our time and 
not waste it.” He said it is nice to go 
to the ball game or play golf in the 
afternoon “but where one’s time is gov- 
erned by the number of calls that must 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Holtzman on “Repetition—Reputation” 


As second speaker at the sales confer- 
ence of the National Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters at Denver, 
June 18, Art Holtzman said that in the 
sale of accident and health insurance, two 
R's are essential—“repetition-advertising’— 
the basis of all good prospecting,” and 
“reputation-building prestige—automatically 





accomplished if you live up to your copy.” 

Asking his audience if each one knows 
what percentage he spent last year for 
advertising, Mr. Holtzman said that the 
percentage figure may be the reason for 
“a mediocre success or a glorious failure.” 
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The advertising appropriation, he said, 
must be predicated on a double premise— 
will it bring results as to prospects and 
will it build prestige? 

In order to acquire a good reputation, 
Mr. Holtzman said it is essential to re- 
peat advertising again and again, and 
always tell it as if it were a new story. 
“This is the broad base upon which all 
successful publicity is predicated,” he said. 
“The printing profession gives your mes- 
sage visibility and attractiveness, The 
human voice—through radio—gives your 
message a tone of quality. The public must 
be retold and retold of your ability to 
serve them.” 


Must Publicize Business 


“Today's opportunities are tomorrow’s 
profits,” he continued. “But you and | 
must publicize our business as we never 
did before. Why? Because we can’t do 
business as usual. There is a new com- 
petitor across the street. He has opened 
up a new drug store and on the windows 
in bold lettering are the proprietors’ 
names: Wagner, Murray, Dingell. The 
sales manager is Harry Truman. 

“Their advertising copy boldly states 
that ‘every man and woman earning an 
income should have it protected by insur- 
ance.’ Sure, we believe that. They’re tak- 
ing the play away from us. We’ve preached 
it for years. 

“Newspapers are setting the type in bold 
face. Magazines are featuring the stories 
of specialists. Radio commentators are 
giving you the details. But, what is the 
‘voice of the people’? I believe, over- 
whelmingly, they will say, ‘the idea is 
sound but I still believe in private enter- 
prise.’ 

“So at no time in history has your 
business and mine been so widely dis- 
cussed—the -need for hospital care — a 
steady income when disabled — surgical 
benefits—doctors’ and nurses’ care—medi- 
cal reimbursement. These new prospects 
present a challenge to you and me. They 
can’t help but be influenced. Have you 
done a job to present vour story as a 
voluntary issue instead of a compulsory 


o” 


one: 
Greatest Source of New Business 
Mr. Holtzman said the greatest source 
of new business should come from an 
agent’s present clientele and service calls 
on all policyholders will increase his ccn- 
servation percentage and profit the age: 
He said that probably the greatest oppcr- 
tunity for a service call is delivery of a 
check, when susceptibility for additio:al 
insurance, whether on the client or is 
immediate family, is at its highest point. 
Saying that new prospects will be b 
ter if publicity has told the story, Mr. 
Holtzman added: ‘ 
“They are awakened for the first tine 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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In electing R. B. Smith president, and 
Gilbert H. Knight first vice president, 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters meeting at Denver 
this week advanced its former first and 
second vice presidents to higher office. 

Mr. Smith, who is regional supervisor 
of the Great Northern Life Insurance 
Co. for Oklahoma and Texas, with head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City, is a native 
of Nebraska. He enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Lincoln before 
World War JI, and when the war was 
over, he returned and received his de- 
eree in 1924. During the last three years 
he was at the university he sold insur- 
ance and adjusted claims on a_ part 
time basis. 

After he had finished college, it was 
the natural thing for him to enter in- 
surance on a full time basis and he 
says he has never regretted this move. 





Purdue’s School Featured in 
1945-46 Publicity Releases 


C. Norman Green, Hoosier Casualty, 
reporting as public relations chairman 
of the National Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters to its annual meeting in 
Denver June 17-19 said that his com- 
mittee had functioned principally in the 
past year as a medium of publicity for 
the Purdue University’s A. & H. sales- 
manship schools. Publicity releases, de- 
signed to stimulate interest in the school 
as “a highly significant forward step in 
the A. & H._ business” were sent 
periodically to 550 companies, twenty- 
six insurance magazines and news- 
papers, and to all local associations 
comprising the National Association. In 
addition, reported Mr. Green, a particu- 
lar effort was made to establish con- 
tact with company house organ editors 
“so as to open up new channels for 
public relations releases about the 
schools at Purdue and elsewhere.” 

Endorsement of the National Associa- 
— aims and accomplishments by the 

& A. Conference was viewed appre- 
cues and Mr. Green said: “We 
should accept every opportunity to co- 
operate to the fullest with the confer- 
ence in reaching our common objec- 
tives.” 

The report also noted that local and 
state units are awakened to the value 
of presenting the A. & H. business to 
the public in the best possible light. 
In this connection Mr. Green recom- 
mended that in the coming year the 
local and state units cooperate even 


more closely with the National Asso- 
ciation in promoting the two_ basic 
phases of public relations: (1) doing 
a good job and (2) telling the public 


about it. 





A. ee H. Association Meeting, 





Smith and Knight Head ‘Aiaaihiiies 


Denver, June 19—R. B. Smith, Oklahoma City, regional supervisor for Okla- 
homa and Texas for the Great Northern Life, was elected president of the National 
Association of Accident & Health Underwriters here today, succeeding R. J. Costi- 
gan, Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. Gilbert H. Knight, Cleveland 
manager for the Federal Life & Casualty, was elected first vice president, and E. F. 
Gregory, Denver manager of Business Men’s Assurance, was elected second vice 
president. Mr. Costigan automatically becomes chairman of the executive board, 
succeeding C. A. Sholl, Globe Casualty, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. H. Mueller, Milwaukee, who has been serving as managing director and 
decretary-treasurer for the past year, agreed to continue in those offices until 
August 1, and a committee is working on a replacement for him at that time. 

Following are the new members of the executive board: George Richards, 


Monarch Life; Augustus Kern, Jr., 


sional Insurance Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; Charles B. 


American Casualty; G. A. Crutchfield, Profes- 


Stumpf, Illinois Mutual 


Casualty Co., Madison, Wis., and William E. Reinsh, Massachusetts Bonding & 


Insurance Co., 
adding fifty new members. 


Omaha. Mr. Reinsh’s appointment was in special recognition of his 


Retiring from the board are: J. H. Garneau, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 


Hartford; J. W. Martin, Loyal Protective Life, Portland, Ore.; 


C. E. Waller, Pro- 


fessional Insurance Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; E. F. Gregory, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Denver; Sidney Altman, Metropolitan Life, St. Louis. 

The new officers were honor guests at a luncheon today, at which Dwight Mead, 
general agent, Pacific Mutual Life, Seattle, presided. 





He spent two years in Kansas and came 
to Oklahoma City in April, 1926. He 
has now been there twelve years and 
all of his time has been devoted to the 
accident and health business. 

Mr. Jones confesses to two hobbies— 
golf and fishing. He and Mrs. Jones are 


the parents of three young daughters. 
Mr. Knight has been in the insurance 
business for thirty-six years and has 
been selling accident and health insur- 
ance for thirty-two of them. As head 
of his own agency which is Cleveland 
manager for the Federal Life & Casu- 
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* We have been and are continuing to 
grow both rapidly and soundly. The 
Paul Revere is a career company of 
full-time representatives, specializing in 
Non-cancellable Health and Accident 
Insurance, and in all forms of Life 


Insurance, both individual and Group. 


* We are one of a very few companies 
actively doing business in all 48 States, 


the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 


™ Pud Revere 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Harry Woop, Executive Vice President 
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GILBERT H. 


alty, he is one of the most successful 
producers of accident and health busi- 
ness in the country. He edits a widely 
read house organ, “The-Knight-O 
Gram,” for the benefit of his policy- 
holders. 

Mr. Knight was a charter member of 
the old Cleveland Casualty Conference, 
one of the earliest of the accident and 
health associations. 

Mr. Knight’s extra-curricular activi- 
ties are on the cultural side—books and 
theatre. He collects rare old books, par- 
ticularly on the drama, and is a fellow 
of the Rowfant Club of Cleveland, a 
book club that is more than fifty years 
old. He is manager of the Lakewood 
Little Theatre, near Cleveland. 


WOMEN’S DIVISION ELECTS 





Myrtle Quinn New President Succeed- 
ing Margaret E. Olson; Hold 
Luncheon Session at Denver 
Denver, June 17—Myrtle Quinn of 
Denver, secretary-treasurer, Continental 
Mutual H. & A. Company, was elected 
president here today of the women’s 
be par National Association of A. & 
U nderwriters, succeeding Mrs. Mar- 


patho E. Olson, North American Life & 
Casualty, Minneapolis. 
Marie Bergren, Mutual Benefit H. & 


A., Butte, Mont., 
dent; Viola C. Hamilton, 
olic Casualty, Omaha, 
Mercer, Business 
ance, treasurer. 

At the luncheon of this division to- 
day Mrs. Olson presided and introduced 
the speaker, E. H. O’Connor, managing 
director, Insurance Economics Society, 
whose address is reviewed in another 
column. 


was elected vice presi- 
Central Cath- 
secretary, and 
Men’s Assur- 


GEORGE L. DYER’S NEW POST 
Joins Insurance hue Co. of St. Louis 
as Head of Its Life and 
A. & H. Dept. 
Dyer, Jr. a 


George L. prominent 


figure in Mid-West A. & H. Circles, 
who returned recently from Army Air 
Corps service in the Pacific, has joined 
the Insurance Agency Co. of St. Louis, 


Mo., as head of its newly organized life 
and A. & H. department. This agency 
represents the Continental Casualty and 
Continental Assurance as_ general 
agents. 

Mr. Dyer is a former president of 
the National Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters and one of the organizers 
and first president of the St. Louis A. 
& H. association. His father, an out- 
standing Mid-West insurance personal- 
ity, represented Columbian National 
Life in St. Louis for many years until 
his death in 1942. 
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Laughman Talks on 


Speaking on the “Solving 
Problems,” M. C. North 
American Life & Casualty, Minneapolis, 
was the third speaker at the sales con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters at the 
Denver convention, June 18. Mr. Laugh- 
A. & Hi. 


salesman is not one of selling insurance 


subject, 
Laughman, 


man said that the job of the 


but of helping people solve their finan- 
cial problems. 
Up until a few years ago, he said, 


most of the fieldmen in the business 
were policy peddlers and while some of 
them are still left, today they are in the 
minority. 

“We sell money,” he said, “whether it 

y, 

is hospital insurance, accident and 
health, life or whatnot, and money is, 
of course, the best form of property 
available. Most everyone has a financial 
problem or several of them, but does 
not recognize them until the need for 
solution arises or is uncovered by a field 
underwriter.” 

Mr. Laughman named the following 
three basic steps to follow in an inter- 
view: fact finding, fixing the problem, 
offering the solution. “If the problem is 
fixed clearly in the prospect’s mind,” he 
declared, “the sale is automatic because 
you have the prospect on the defensive 
rather than yourself.” 

Selling Hospital Insurance 


In selling hospital insurance, Mr. 
Laughman said the first step is to as- 
certain whether or not the prospect has 
hospital coverage and then to determine 
if what he does have is adequate. If it 
is adequate, he said, “by all means com- 
pliment him upon his purchase and don’t 
try to twist it. If it is not adequate, per- 
haps the underwriter who sold him 
should lose the business because he very 


“Solving Problems” 


apparently has not given the policy- 
holder proper service. If his coverage is 
inadequate and you _ have _ tactfully 
pointed this out to the prospect, you 
have completed your fact finding and 
problem fixing jobs. Now offer the solu- 
tion which would obviously be adequate 
coverage.” 

Expressing the opinion that as the 
salesman proceeds with his sales talk 
the prospect should be tested for the 
close as the talk goes along, Mr. Laugh- 
man said in conclusion: 

“I believe implicitly in organized or 
planned sales talks. They are also re- 
ferred to as canned talks but they are 
not so good because we may forget to 
take them out of the can.... 

“To summarize, may I say that if we 
will keep uppermost in mind that our 
job is solving financial problems and not 
policy peddling, our sales will be easier, 
premium income larger, persistency 
much better and public acceptance will 
obviously be improved.” 





Kemper Talk 


(Continued from Page 30) 


be made and affected by the law of 
averages, it just can’t be done.” 


Average Salesman’s Week 


He said that one sales expert had 
figured out the average salesman’s week 
as follows: six hours of study at home, 
six hours in the office and thirty-eight 
hours of field work, comprised of seven 
hours a day for five days a week and 
three on Saturday. This is not a diffi- 
cult schedule to follow, he said, but it 
is important because if it is not fol- 
lowed there is the possibility of the 
“human element of shirking one’s work 
and that affects the law of averages 
which is important in results.” 

Speaking of the law of presentation, 


Mr. Kemper said: “The salesman who 
makes a sloppy presentation of his sales 
talk might just as well make no attempt 
whatever.” Generally, he continued, 
there are four steps to the presentation: 
attention, interest, desire and action. 

Attention, he said, involves the ap- 
proach which must be carefully planned 
and carefully worked out “so that you 
are able to arouse the proper attention 
and create the proper interest, so that 
you can cross the bridge over that 
stream of disinterest to the side of in- 
terest and that is the second step of the 
sale. Having created interest, then the 
third step becomes desire. Here is the 
body of your sales argument and your 
material should be logically and care- 
fully prepared to arouse desire which 
— the last step or the closing, ac- 
ion. 





Holtzman on Repetition 
(Continued from Page 30) 


to the need for adequately protecting their 
most vital asset—earned income. The re- 
turned veteran is through with Govern- 
ment issue; he wants a policy to protect 


himself and family and wants it no 
today, not tomorrow.” 

Saying that today’s reputation com 
from yesterday’s achievement, yesterday's 
publicity, yesterday’s repetition of ti 
sales story, Mr. Holtzman said in co: 
clusion: 

“Each year for the past fifteen, has se 
the riddance of the old order. 1945 savy 
VE, VJ and peace. 

“The great publicized story today 
‘security.’ Our business is receiving 
much or more attention than the splittine 
of the atom. We must grasp this opp 
tunity today to contribute our share of 
freedom from worry, from fear of tl 
unforseen, by making it possible to have 
an ever-increasing number be prepared to 
meet emergencies through an adequat: 
program of income protection.” 


LUKE KAVANAUGH’S GREETINGS 


Luke J. Kavanaugh, Colorado Insur- 
ance Commissioner, extended greetings 
to the National A. & H. Association in 
the official program booklet prepared 
for its Denver meeting June 17-19. 
Pointing to the remarkable growth of 
the business, he said that A. & H. is 
“on a far more stable foundation than 
ever. 


v. 


v 


t 








Jones Talks on “Vitamins of Progress” 


Progress in 1946 is dependent upon cer- 
tain governmental actions, said Walter M. 
Jones, in his talk, “Vitamins of Progress,” 
which closed the sales congress of the 
National Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters at Denver, June 18. He 
listed as these items: Balance the Federal 
budget; make Government withdraw from 
competition with its own taxpaying citizens ; 
restore to the states “their once proud 
position as independent commonwealths,” 
recreate a tax-conscious electorate, take 
and keep all relief out of politics; re- 
establish the gold standard. 

These, he said, offer a preview of the 
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Noncancellable accident and 
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vitamins of progress that should come 
from the seat of Government in Washing- 
ton, and he then turned to the vitamins 
of progress as they apply to successful 
salesmanship. They are, he said, “knowl- 
edge of your product, knowledge of your 
territory and knowledge of the needs and 
financial capacity of the people you serve. 

“If these are backed by an _ industry 
without limit and the desire to help the 
largest number of your fellow citizens 
possible, there is no limit to your future 
progress. The profession of insurance 
salesmanship is a lifetime job and is bright- 
er today than ever before if we can just 
keep our own Government out of compe- 
tition with its own taxpaying citizens. 

A Stable Business 

“Furthermore, the profession of insur- 
ance salesmanship is a_ stable business. 
For the past thirty years, to my personal 
knowledge, we have gone through two 
wars, two booms, two depressions and a 
lot of ordinary years with a very modest 
fluxation of not to exceed 15%. During 
all this time I have enjoyed a good in- 
come. To my way of thinking, there is 
nothing in America today more imnortant 
than the job of selling. It won’t do anv 
good to produce 50% more unless we sell 
50% more, so that honestly, salesmanship 
is the key to the reconversion program.” 

Mr. Jones said there are several favor- 
able conditions today which cannot help 
but be productive of more business: war 
bond drives are over and people have ac- 
quired the habit saving and insurance 
offers them an opportunity to continue 
that practice; the income tax trend is 
downward, leaving the public more money 
to buy insurance. 

Whatever becomes of efforts to extend 
social security, Mr. Jones said that it 
will still be necessary for the individual 
to provide at least a part of his income 
through his own efforts. “May I remind 
you,” he said, “that no man is politically 
free who depends upon the state for his 
subsistence. A planned and_ subsidized 
economy beats down initiative, wipes out 
industry, destroys character and prostitutes 
the electorate. 

“An uncorrupted citizenry can create a 
great state; no state ever built an un- 
corrupted citizenry. Lastly, let me say 
that Americans like to earn their living 
by working when and where thev choose 
and from whomever they wish. They like 
to buy the insurance the same way. Secur- 
ity cannot be achieved by Government edict 
nor by compulsion. It would never be 
worth the price secu:ed in that way.” 
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National A. & H. Association Meeting, Denver, 





Q’Connor Discusses 
Social Security Plans 


ADDRESSES A. & H. MEETING 





Looks Toward Improvement of Eco- 
nomic Life Without Breaking Tra- 
dition of Free Enterprise 





Speaking on the subject, “Security— 
Social or Anti-Social?” E. H. O’Con- 
ir, managing director, Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America, addressed 
he luncheon of the women’s division of 
e National Association of Accident & 
tcalth Underwriters at Denver, June 17. 
Mr. O’Connor said it is the purpose of 
1S organization to find out not only what 

; good about compulsory social security, 

ut what is bad about it; not only what it 
loes for people but what it is apt to do 

» them; not only what it gives but what it 
oben from others. 

This viewpoint, he said, is not shared 
by the advocates of compulsory Federal 
social security because their approach is 

not without prejudice; they start with the 
premise that compulsory social security, 
preferably under Federal administration, 
is a good thing. On the political side, Mr. 
O'Connor said, that may be a good ap- 
proach but he expressed the opinion that 
it is unsound in that all the arguments of 
the Government are on one side and prac- 
tically no consideration is given to the 
other side, which, although less optimistic, 
is proba ably more realistic. 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 

Mr. O’Connor spoke of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill as the most compre- 
hensive and most zealously advocated pro- 
eram of expanded compulsory social se- 
curity, and he expressed the opinion that 
the American people will not want it if 
they understand it. 

“From a purely financial standpoint,” 
said Mr. O’Connor, “this bill is one of the 
strangest and certainly the boldest pro- 
posal ever offered for public approval. The 
sponsors and advocates have made no 
public estimate of its cost and pretend not 
to be interested. In their lofty views, the 
end justifies whatever consequences may 
follow.” 

The Research Council for Economic 
Security, he said, has estimated that the 
ultimate cost of the program would be 
$15,000,000,000, taking from 12% to 16% 
of the national income. 

“A careful study of foreign experience,” 
he said, “confirms the conclusion that no 
sound economy can bear such cost and 
still maintain the momentum of private in- 
centive and enterprise. In other words, a 
compulsory social security system which 
greatly exceeds 10% of payroll in cost is 
likely to seriously disrupt economic life 
and that fact will hold true regardless 
of the device or devices employed to 
finance the cost.” 

Parry Distasteful Facts 

However, he said, advocates of the 
Wagner bill, easily parry these distasteful 
facts and hold that if private enterprise 
cannot produce the income that will sup- 
port their plan, then Government planning 
in the economic field must replace free 
enterprise. 

Mr. O’Connor told of the rise in the 
financial cost of social insurance as prac- 
ticed in other countries and said that in 
this country, “we find that the ultimate 
cost of a comprehensive system of social 
security by compulsion would be so great 
that it might require each gainfully em- 
ployed person to work ten weeks at forty 
hours each—a total of 400 hours a year, 
or more than 25% of an annual work 
year—just to pay for social security.” 

Mr. O’Connor said that in the absence 
of specific data as to the exact need for 
medical care, any legislative proposal could 
hardly be based on anything more sub- 
stantial than general ideas obtained from 
over-all estimates; benefits are not deter- 
mined on local conditions, the exact cost 
is not known and the rate of taxation can- 
not be fixed: with any degree of accuracy. 

“A reliable and complete survey of the 


(Continued on Page 38) 


RIESENMAN’S FINE JOB 





General Chairman of Denver Convention 
Committee Worked Hard to Assure 
Its Success; His Career 


Denver, June 17—Many compliments 
are being handed today to S. A. Riesen- 
Security 


man, secretary, Life & Acci- 





S. A. RIESENMAN 


dent, for his conscientious chairmanship 
of the local convention committee which 
arranged the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional A. & H. Association, getting un- 
der way here at Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Praise was extended to Mr. Riesenman 
in the welcoming address of E. F. 


17-19 


June 
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Gregory, Business Men’s Assurance, for 
his own hard work and that of the vari- 
ous chairmen and committee members. 

Mr. Riesenman’s participation in the 
program is as co-chairman at the annual 
banquet tomorrow evening, sharing this 
honor with Gilbert H. Knight, Federal 
Life & Casualty, Cleveland, who is 
second vice president of the National 
Association. 

For more than thirty years Mr. 
Riesenman has given his entire atten- 
tion to the life and A. & H. lines. He 
has served successively as agent, super- 
intendent of agencies and is now’ secre- 
tary of this company. His insurance 
career started as an agent in Franklin, 

a., his birthplace, but he has lived in 
Colorado since 1913, 
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Gregory Welcomes 


(Continued from Page 29) 
lined and modernized. Much may be 
learned from the army and navy train- 
ing program. All of my life I have 
heard that it required years to learn to 
speak the Japanese. language, and yet 


navy were speaking 
the language in con- 
siderably less time than a year. Train- 
ing within industry, training on the job, 
will be more and more patterned along 
lines learned during the war.” 

Closing his address on a note of op- 
timism Mr. Baldwin said: “Here in 
Denver, we seem to be great ‘joiners.’ 
I understand that our Denver city 
agency has 100% membership in beth 
the life insurance association and the 
accident and health association. I have 
been a member of both associations for 
years. I know how hard your directors 
and the local membership have worked 
to make a success of this convention. 
They take great pride in having you 
here. They will do everything possible 
to make your visit an enjoyable one. 

“T have not told you very much about 
where we are going, but you can prob- 
ably tell from the tone of what I have 
had to say that I believe we are going 
ahead. Many of you have had a fine 
business within the last year, but I pre- 
dict that the next twelve months will be 
far ahead of anything that you have 
ever done. Go home with that idea, and 
you will not need to worry about where 
we are going. You will be well on your 
way.” 


the army and the 
and understanding 





Emerson Davis Forced to 
Cancel Denver Engagement 


Emerson Davis, who heads the Dallas 
agency of Inter-Ocean Casualty, one of 
the largest of that company, had to turn 
down due to pressure of business the in 
vitation to address managers’ session of 
this week’s annual meeting of National 
Association of Accident & ‘Health Under- 
writers at Denver. He was to have talked 
on “ ae an. Agency Through the 
Medium of A. & H. Insurance.” His ab- 
sence from = meeting was regretted by 
a host of friends in the National Asso- 
ciation on whose executive board he is a 
member. 


PROFESSIONAL A. & H. GROUP 

The Los Bar (local branch 
of the California state bar) has just 
been qualified for professional Group 
accident and sickness insurance in the 
National Casualty Co. through George 
Neale, manager of the southern Cali- 
fornia A. & H. department of that com- 
pany. In excess of 1,000 attorneys are 
included in the group. Al R. Williams 
and David L. Grogerty were the brokers 
on the line. 


Angeles 
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National ~, 


Agents and Managers 
In Separate Sessions 


STEIN, BARRETT CHAIRMEN 
Producers Sesies: on Pe to Give 
Them Greater Voice in Ass’n Work; 
Recruiting, Training Discussed 


Denver, June 17—Agents and mana- 
gers of A. & H. and life companies held 
their respective sessions at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel here today and both were 
productive of results. 

The agents’ group under the chair- 
manship of David H. Stein, Pacific 
Mutual, Colorado, centered its attention 
on a list of recommendations designed 
principally to obtain greater recognition 
for A. & H. producers in both the 
national and local associations. A wide 
diversion of views was evidenced among 
the agents on certain controversial 
points involved in these recommenda- 
tions. However, there was an over-all 
agreement as to their wisdom and unan- 
imous approval was given to them at 
this meeting. This is the first big step 
in the producer’s program; action by 
the executive board is expected on 
Wednesday. 

Chairman Stein formulated the pro- 
gram with the assistance of Mrs. Mar- 
garet EF. Olson, North American Life & 
Casualty, Minneapolis; C. M. Barrick- 
low, Business Men's, Ponca City, Okla.; 


Rolf R. Noll, Mutual Benefit H. & A., 
Kansas City; Louis H. Giles, Postal Life 
& Casualtv, -Kansas City, and S. A 


Hemphill, Great Northern Life, Enid, 
Okla. It was generally felt that agents 
should become more agyressive factors 
in the National Association leadership. 
super-active in membership, and shoul 
be better represent) d on the executive 
board and as officers of the organization 
Barrett Presides at Managers’ Session 

At the managers’ session this after- 
noon Robert Barrett, Occidental Life, 
Kansas City, was presiding officer. D.C. 
Stephens, Security Life & Accident, 
Salt Lake City, speaking on “Recruit- 
ing,” said “the fewer failures we have 
in our easier it will be 
to recruit men.” Chief fac- 
tors to consider in present-day recruit- 
ing are (1) the applicant’s past failures 
in the business and (2) will he add 
prestige to our agency? He added: 
“When we find a man who meets our 
requirements, we should make the job 
of selling attractive to him, review the 
records of men in the agency and show 
their earnings, and do not hesitate to 
discuss promotion possibilities.” 

As to the best sources from which 
to obtain new men, Mr. Stephens re- 
vealed the results of a survey made on 
various occupations, showing the fol- 
lowing percentage of men _ available: 
war veterans 53%, salesmen 20%, teach 
ers 11%, industry 9% and Government 
employes 7%. Obviously the agent, no 
matter what his type, must have some 
predisposition for the A. & H. or life 
business, and should have previous ex- 
ecutive training. 

Harry Putnam, American Hospital & 
Life, discussed “Training” and stressed 
need of a sincere purpose in training. 
He said much material is avail- 
able and needs only to be used. 

Marion Houston, Washington Na- 


agencies, the 
successtul 


good 
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Costigan’s Report 

(Continued from Page 28) 
with full enrollment. He also referred 
with pride to the H. & A. Conference en- 
dorsement of the work of the National 
Association at its recent annual meeting 
in Cincinnati. 

Finally, Mr. Costigan said he was go- 
ing back to Kansas City next Monday 
to renew his contract with the Business 
Men’s and get back into production— 
after giving the major portion of his 
time in the past vear to National Asso- 
ciation activities. 





& H. Association Meeting, 


Denver, 


17-19 


June 





tional, Kansas City, substituting for 
Emerson Davis, Inter-Ocean Casualty, 
Dallas, who could not attend, stressed 
the value of agency planning along a 
definite track. 

O. K. Johnson, Business Men’s, AIl- 
buquerque, N. M., speaking on “Finan- 
cing,” said he has found it profitable 
to finance all new men. He gave three 
suggestions to make financing pay divi- 
dends: (1) hire the right men; (2) use 
an organized training course, and (3) 
have capable assistants in your organi- 
zation, 

The “Days of ’49 party” scheduled for 
this evening and arranged by Floyd 
Brown, Cashman-Evans-Brown agency, 
local entertainment chairman, is the 
social highspot of the convention. 


NEWARKERS AT DENVER 
Two prominent A. & H. executives 
from Newark, N. J., are in Denver this 
week attending the sixteenth annual 
meeting, National Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters. They are Franklyn White, 
Mutual Benefit Life, and Paul G. Garey, 
Loyalty Group’s A. & H. vice president. 
Both are executive committeemen of the 
Health & Accident Conference. 


Ernst Elected Chairman 
Leading Producers R. T. 


Denver, June 18—Carl A. 
prominent member of the Leading Pro- 


Ernst, 


ducers Round Table, National A. & H. 
Association, was elected its chairman 


here today, succeeding Chas. B. Stumpf, 
Illinois Mutual Lite, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Stumpf’s report to the Leading 
Producers was presented at their break- 
fast session prior to the forum meeting 
this morning. Resolutions calling for 
qualification changes were approved and 
the new setup provides : 

Class A 
miums calculated on annual basis as fol- 
lows: 1947—$3,500; 1948—$4,000; there- 
after $5,000. Class B memberships for 
managers and general agents exclusive 
of themselves with field agents who 
qualify “as above. Life membership: 


membership calls for pre- 


three years of membership as leading 
producer up to present date; in future 
three out of any five-year period. It is 
further stipulated that all applications 
for membership are to be made on fosms 


provided by the executive committee: 
figures are to be based on calendar or 
club year of company, and fees are io 
be $3 plus the cost charges of pins, 
cuts and stationery. 

Two new directors were elected {o 
the executive committee of the Leading 
Producers to serve with the chairman, 
secretary-treasurer and immediate past 
chairman. The new directors are David 
H. Stein, Pacific Mutual, Denver, for 
one year, and Ed Sisk, Business Men's 
supervisor, Wichita, for two years, 





E. C. Budlong Dies 


E. C. Budlong, former executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, died 
this week. He was to have attended 
the Denver meeting, and those attend- 
ing got the news of his death by tele- 
gram. Secretary Mueller will send a 
letter of sympathy to the family on 
behalf of the National Association. 





J. S. KEMPER TREASURER 
James S. Kemper, head of the Kemper 
Group, Chicago, has been elected treas- 
urer of Republican National Committee. 








Real Estate Sold Under Contract 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Collection and Net De- 
ferred Premiums 








Thirty -fifth ye ee ar 


JANUARY 1, 1946 


: ASSETS 

Per Cent 
BENS TES Tr Cer L021 |< See pe OI OP $ 1,616,689.63 4.04 
United States Government Securities...............cc00eceecees 15,350.546.11 38.44 
*Insured Savings and Loan Association Certificates.............. 685,000.00 1.71 
Ps Aes A GT ANIEAS 5 655 5:5) 5 0 ssi saw 60 ciciees ori sionals inns eho Sana 10,550,185.50 26.39 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate.................00ceeeees 3,354,627.50 8.39 
State, County and Municipal Bonds..............0000000cececee00% 625,631.16 1.56 
ESTERASE C.-C i eS il eae a eg eee oe ee mcr PSOE a) hE os 900,212.76 2.20 
EARS Ege. 0 OD CENT [Re eo ee are at ees eee 3,899,114.77 9.75 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds...................cceeeeeee 433,947.86 1.09 
RMN SUID oles roi 5/ oro CESS Ara Srtol wie GaN esses Meets SSIs 694,557.25 1.74 
BNKIE PE MIDE RAE IRIBCINNIOR 65 055 55 4) 5:6045 4 's10co-b sib Oa pail era ae nineees 713,100.00 1.78 


100.00 
PUAQHO WAS; MERE NIGID << case craicd oss ee eae a aan $32,215,899.45 
PRIS SS OR Aaa as adore racecourse eae ence PEN Tea $72,186,238.83 


* Guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts.............0ecceecceeccuees $23,883,296.21 


81,498.25 .20 
1,065,228.49 2.66 














Mantis Claims ue Aid WMP AIE osc. 6'a.5s)oveis. 6. ccesors sco we cles acinye sale hanes eee None 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete Proofs..... 1,929,477.50 
Expenses and Taxes Payable in’ 1946... «<0. 06600000cc0eseocessescesaces 1,246,446.15 
Advance Premiumavand Trast Funds. « «..< 4060: 00000000 eeseaerececces 732,994.67 
MAMA O REI E MU MEMINBREA GD asco NS vata feta Suess scsi cvoraks hyaiaVe ole ais skcrare olaveres nic alawieistes 749,543.76 
National Life Fund (including reserve funds)..............00ceceeceeee 32,215,899.45 
gt ie Nie | 1101S aan $60,757,657.74 
Excess Security to Policyowners: | 
NN tsi sss Ssdaitenioaeanaunneel $4,000.000.00 | 
PRRRNINEIER a op otet cir oe ev ea ik s cicccrn see caa erat enter iets 5,428,581.09 { 
Reserve for Contingencies.............ccccccccccesecs 2,000,000.00  11,428,581.09 
si vctiditcnccocsescnixite ele eet $72,186,238.83 
pee Pe a AT j 
or 
Lif , See ae Sa $346,312,854.00 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 
CHICAGO 
Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 
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o , NEW A. & H. COURSE JUNE 24 ; easily rated contract. 
New President of N. J. Ternan Talks on 3 D Form Mr. Ternan discussed the coverage 


Casualty Underwriters 

rhomas E. Maddams, newly elected 
president of the Casualty Underwriters 
\ssociation of New Jersey, succeeding 


THOMAS E. MADDAMS 


Ernest E. Ehlers, Travelers, is Newark 
manager of Glens Falls Indemnity, a 
post he has occupied since January, 
1043, Prior to that he spent six years 
in the New York office of the Glens 
Falls in charge of agency and under- 
writing of casualty lines. Initially he 
was a special agent of the company. 

Mr. Maddams’ insurance career began 
with the Travelers in 1920 and after 
three years of valuable training he es- 
tablished his own local agency in 
northern New Jersey and operated it 
for ten years. He then joined the Glens 
Falls Indemnity. 





Present Award to 3 Boys; 
Saved School Girl’s Life 


In keeping with its annual custom 
the Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey presented a cash award 
June 12 at the Arts High School, New- 
ark, N. J., to three school boys who, 
in the past year, saved a girl’s life. The 
boys were Joseph De Rogatis, Emil 
Nardona and Michael Lemongello, and 
their bravery was recognized at the 
annual ceremony sponsored by the 
Newark Board of Education. 

The Casualty Underwriters’ donation 
Was given to Eugene Sheridan, director 
of attendance, Newark Board of Educa- 
tion, by Thomas E. Maddams, Glens 
Falls Indemnity, the newly elected 
president of the association. Mr. Sheri- 
lan presented it to the boys. 





WASHBURN TO WORCESTER 


U. S. Marine Major Rejoins Travelers 
After Years of Combat Duty in 
Pacific; Son of C. C. Washburn 
Richard Washburn, who made an out- 
tanding record in the U. S. Marines 
luring the war in Pacific combat areas, 
‘eing promoted from captain to major 
in the field of battle at Guadalcanal, re- 
oined the Travelers when he was re- 
cased from service earlier this year. 
\s of June 24 he is being assigned to 
he Worcester branch office of that com- 
’any as a casualty fieldman. He is the 
on of Cyrus C. Washburn, resident 
vice president, Preferred Accident’s 
Pacific Coast department in San Fran- 

1sco, 
RETURNS TO PUERTO RICO 
Alfredo Ortiz Jacobs, president of the 
Inter-American Insurance Agency, Inc., 


\merican Surety Company agents at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, has returned 
nome after spending several weeks at 


he company’s home office, 100 Broad- 
way, New York. 





New York Club, Pleased at Success of 
Initial Effort, Hopes for Continuance 
of Interest 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York is jointly sponsoring with the In- 
surance Society of New York an A. & 
H. insurance course to prepare those 
entering this field for their state ex- 
aminations. One class has already been 
completed, W. W. Canner of the Trav- 
elers being the instructor, and every 
person who attended and then took the 
state examination passed. This was 
gratifying to the A. & H. Club as sev- 
eral of the students had previously taken 
the examination and had failed. 

The next examination date being in 
July, the educational committee of the 
club, headed by Mr. Canner, is now 
planning a new course starting June 24. 
It is hoped that the enrollment will ex- 
ceed that of the first class. Every mem- 
ber of the club is urged to cooperate 
with Mr. Canner’s committee in this re- 
spect. 


Week-end Fishing Party of 


Legislators, Insurance Men 


The annual weekend fishing party at 
Alexandria Bay, New York, organized 
this year by Everette H. Hunt, counsel 
and secretary of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of New York, was held June 14-16 
under delightful weather conditions and 
attended by members of the New York 
legislature and New York insurance 
men. The party, nearly thirty in all, 
made their headquarters. at Hotel Mon- 
ticello, Alexandria Bay. It was a 
friendly get-together, and the fishing 
under de luxe conditions (via speedboat) 
added to the weekend enjoyment. 

Russell Wright, now surrogate of Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y., who was the origi- 
nal sponsor of these affairs when he 
was chairman of the New York Assem- 
bly’s insurance committee, was among 
those present. Others attending follow: 

Sen. Robert S. Bainbridge, St. George. S '- 
Sen. John D. Bennett, Rockville Centre, L. I.; 
J. Stanley Carter, Albany; James P. 
president, Manhattan Life; Walter L. Falk, New 
York; James R. Garrett, eastern A. & H. man- 
ager, National Casualty, New York; E. R. Get- 
Robert L. Graham, Jr., New 
York; George I. Gross, New York; Everette H. 
Hunt, New York Federation, Albany; William 
H. Lucas, LeRoy, N. Y., New 
York Federation, and his guest, Paul Boylan. 

Also Assemblyman Wim. H. MacKenzie, chair- 





Fordyce, 


tings, Albany; 


president of 


man, insurance committee, and his son, William, 
Jr.; Harry J. Mang, Albany; Gustave R. Michel 
sen, Hall & Henshaw, New York, and executive 
New York Federation; 
Assemblyman Harry A. Reoux of Warrensburg, 
N. Y., and his guest, Maurice J. Ashe; James R. 
Rooney, bonding manager, Indemnity Co. of 
N. A., New York; Richard Schwerzmann, Water- 
town; Paul R. Penn Yan; Richard C. 
Wagner, casualty manager, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives; William Waters, 
Hall & Henshaw; Alvin C. Wallace, Water- 
town, N. Y.; George Wingender, Yonkers; Mac- 
Neil Mitchell, assemblyman, New York; E. I. 
Hatfield, Poughkeepsie; Arthur A. 
Marsh & McLennan. 


committee chairman, 


Taylor, 


Quaranta, 





Legion Post 1081 Holds 
Final Dinner for Season 


Twenty-four delegates and twenty-four 
alternates for the American Legion New 
York County convention were elected at 
the final dinner meeting this season, of the 
American Legion Insurance Post 1081, 
in New York, recently. Also elected were 
six candidates to run for the office of 
state delegate. These include: Josiah R. 
Loomis, the Travelers; Frank G. Kroupa, 
Employment Associates Inc.; James W. 
Irving, a broker; Fred J. Hacey, Aetna 
Affiliated Cos.: Ted E. Dombrowski, Cen- 
tury Indemnity Co. 

The Post held a picnic at River Vale, 
N. J., last Saturday. June 15. William 
Jarnett, Indemnity of North America, was 
chairman of the outing committee. The 
post plans to send many under privileged 
children from the down town area of 
New York to camp this summer. 


Before Women at Atlanta 


Speaking on “Comprehensive Dishon- 
esty, Disappearance and _ Destruction 
Policy and Its Component Parts,” 
Thomas J. Ternan, Jr., agency depart- 
ment, Fidelity & Deposit Co., addressed 
the National Association of Insurance 
Women at its meeting in Atlanta las: 
week. He traced the development of the 
3-D policy from its original cumbersome 
form and cemplicated rating procedure 
in 1940 to the present simplified and 
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a _) triving with 
. every facility for 
» the opportunity to 
serve risks properly, 
through agents and 
brokers exclusively. — 


we 


Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company 


-\ine stock company 


Baltimore 


afforded by each of the five optional 
agreements comprising the complete 
contract and showed how the _ policy 
provides full cycle protection against 
loss of money and securities, saying no 
such coverage previously had _ been 
available in one policy. He pointed out 
the advantages to agents in selling this 
form and recommended that they sub- 
mit 3-D proposals to all commercial ac- 
counts on. their 
helping make their business competition 
proot 


books as a means of 
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Henry H. (ex-publicity mogul of John 
Hancock Mutual Life) Putnam steps up 
to the plate with a honey. He says that 
in Supreme Court circles Judge Frank 
Murphy’s dissenting opinions are called 
“Justice tempered with Murphy.” 

a eS 


Honesty continues to be a perfectly 
swell (participating) policy. According 
to the Rock Island Railroad, a Mid- 
Western lady sent its claim department 


a “conscience” check for $550. She 


wrote that back in 1907 she’d put in 
a claim for a lost trunk and the com- 
pany settled for $166. Later the trunk 


was found and delivered, but somehow 
she never got around to returning the 
money. So, now to relieve her con- 
science she sent $550 to cover the orig- 
inal $166 plus thirty-eight years’ interest. 
x x + 
Here’s the pay-off on the above. Be- 
cause of reorganization changes during 
thirty-eight years, the original Rock 
Island company no longer existed—so 
the claim department wrote the lady 
a very nice note and sent back her 
$550. (This story is the absolute truth.) 
* * 


Beauty Department. This item should 
have originated at Baton Rouge, but 
actually it’s from the Ogden 
Nash: “A girl whose cheeks are covered 
with paint, has an advantage with me 
over one whose ain’t.” 

* 


pen of 


* 
And this item really belongs in the 
Beauty section, but we haven’t the heart 


Dr. H. J. Stack Tells How 
To Reduce Motor Accidents 


Calm down and live! That's the advice 


offered during the national accident-re- 
duction campaign by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
director of New York University’s safety 
education center, to motorists whose 
chances of remaining alive and unhurt 
during the last half of 1946, he says, will 
be the worst in history. 

In an article in the July issue of the 
American Magazine Dr. Stack states that 
“nine out of ten smash-ups would be pre- 
vented if we could wipe out their under- 
lying psvchological cause; which he lists 
as anxiety, anger, day-dreaming, impa- 
tience, timidity, bravado and the closely 
related habit of taking risks. 

Dr. Stack urges motorists to “correct 
your driving habits; improve your driving 
attitudes; and mount guard over your 
emotion.” ‘He offers this formula for safe 
driving : 

1—Don't let impatience get the better 
of your common sense. 


2—Don't let day-dreaming, worry, or re- 


to hold it back from our willing cus- 
tomers for an entire week. It’s Harry 
V. Wade’s (Standard of Indiana) sum- 
merism: “The fair sex, in the main, 
runs to two types—the womanly woman 
and the one who looks well in shorts.” 
ee 

We've decided to start a “Things We 
Hate About Radio” department. Any 
reader who has a pet peeve is welcome 
to shoot it this way. Any particularly 
hot complaint should be submitted on 
asbestos, please. As a starter. The other 
night, for example, we had our “Phil” 
of Baker. He said that “Winchell is the 
Tattle Tale of Two Cities,” and then, 
just before we twisted the dial and 
turned the contraption off, he pulled 
that seventeenth century one: “Many 
men drink, many men smoke, but Fu 
Man Chu.” 

eee Pee 

After being so critical of the Ether 
Racket, it would be just like us to quote 
Fred (Norwich Union) Mezey who re- 
cently asked: “Why does a chicken sit 
down to lay an egg?” Answer: “Because 
it can’t stand up under the strain.” 


* * * 
\ few more like that and we can 
start a “What We Hate About This 
Department” Department. 
* * * 
In 1747, Poor Richard said: “None 


know the unfortunate, and the fortunate 
do not know themselves.” 


MERVIN L. 


LANE. 





sentment trap you into foolish tricks. 
3—Don't let boorish drivers get 
goat. 

4—Remember that use of the highway 
is a co-operative, not a competitive, ac- 
tivity. 

5—-Make courtesy, as well as_ safety, 
your goal and give the pedestrian con- 
sideration. 

One of the best ways to correct faulty 
driving habits, says Dr. Stack, is to get 
an experienced motorist to sit beside you 
and criticize your every action. 


your 





Washburn Coming East 

Cyrus C. Washburn, Preferred Ac- 
cident’s resident vice president in San 
Francisco, who is on the executive board 
of the National Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters, attended its annual meet- 
ing in Denver June 17-19 and partici- 
pated in the deliberations. He is due in 
New York City June 24 for a visit at 
the Preferred’s home office. 

Mr. Washburn’s headquarters in San 
Francisco are now at 110 Market Street, 
the Preferred having outgrown its pre- 
vious offices at 340 Pine Street, that city. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


ESTABLISH AND BUILD A DIRECT ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE AGENCY 

A nationally known Accident and Health Company whic 4 
operates in every State is expanding its agency organization ar. 4 
opening up territories for more extensive development. Suc 
excellent territories as Omaha — Kansas City — Houston -- 
Utica — Indianapolis — Fort Wayne — Toledo — Rochester -- 
St. Louis — Spokane — New Orleans — Chattanooga — Sait 
Lake City — Knoxville and others are available. 

Advertising material and other necessary assistance furnished. 
Policy issuing and claim paying privileges extended. A complete 
line of Disability, Hospitalization and Medical Care policies avail- 
able on an individual, franchise and group basis, including Family 


policies. 


W ite: Box 1617, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Mueller’s Report 
(Continued from Page 29) 


in memberships, plus adequate income to 
maintain the program.” 


Tribute to Bob Costigan 


Prominent in Mr. Mueller’s report was 
his acknowledgment of the support he 
had received in the past year from officers 
and directors sof the association who 
“worked together cooperatively in making 
the year a successful one.” He paid spe- 
cial tribute to Robert J. Costigan, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, the 
retiring president, who at his own expense 
“has faithfully carried out his pledge to 
visit the local associations. It has been 
a gruelling experience for him but he has 
set the pace for future presidents to fol- 
low.” 

Mr. Mueller also covered a lot of 
ground, personally visiting and contacting 
twenty-four associations including attend- 
ance at two state conventions—California 
and Ohio. He also visited Purdue Uni- 
versity on four occasions; attended three 
H. & A. Conference meetings and con- 
sulted with Harold R. Gordon, managing 
director of the conference, on several 
occasions. “These visits were fruitful and 
worthwhile,” said Mr. Mueller, “and it is 
recommended that the new secretary con- 
tinue visiting local associations.” 

Speaking of Purdue University, Mr. 
Mueller said that the sudden and untimely 
death of Mansur B. Oakes, director of 
the A. & H. course there and educational 
director of the National Association, was 
a great loss. In this connection, he said 
that Mr. Oakes’ understudy, O. J. Breiden- 
baugh, is qualified to take over the course 
and that Purdue “has shown a willingness 
to continue the school under Mr. Breiden- 


baugh’s direction and has asked that a 
meeting of the advisory committee be he'd 
on or about September 5-10.” 

The records show that more than fifty 
students were enrolled for the June ses- 
sien at Purdue and about tl irty-five in the 
class last October. 

Not a Candidate for Office 

Before closing his renort Mr. Mueller 
directed attention to executive personnel 
needs of the National As:ociation. With 
finality he said he was not a candidate 
for any office. If present growth is to be 
continued, he explained, “we will eventu- 
ally need (1) a managing director; (2) 
a capable secretary—an experienced woman 
secretary could handle the work; (3) a 
clerk and stenographer, and (4) a travel- 
ing special secretary whose sole duty it 
would be to make contacts and establish 
local association units throughout the 
United States. 

“These would be our needs in the years 
ahead if the constructive, well laid plans, 
now made, are to be carried out.” 








OPENS NEW SERVICE OFFICE 

The New England Casualty, a member 
of the Springfield Group, has opened a 
service office in Pittsburgh. Paul H. 
Yeakel, special agent, will head the new 
office. Joining the company in 1944, Mr. 
Yeakel supervised central Pennsylvania 
with headquarters in Harrisburg, prior 
to his transfer to Pittsburgh. 


W. E. LEBBY LEADS AGENCIES 
William E. Lebby, general agent in 
Los Angeles for the A. & H. depart- 
ment of the Gencral Accident for thie 
past three consecutive months, has led 
all the agencies of the company in the 
country in volume of business paid for. 





THE CASE OF THE MAN WHO WAS TOO RICH... 


LOOK AT THAT PLANT, All 
MINE! IF THAT PLUS $50,000 
INSURANCE WON’T KEEP 
MY FAMILY GOING, WHAT WILL? 
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Hardly the hottest prospect on 


















































record, is he? But hold on until 
Johnny Graph-Estate starts on him! 
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That’s Johnny Graph-Estate for you—he 
always drives straight to the heart of any 
problem —even things as complex as taxes. 

















BUT HOW MUCH OF 
THAT WILL BE LEFT AFTER 








.. by GUARDIAN LIFE 


WORK THIS MAGIC RULE| 
OF MINE—YOU'LL SEE JUST | 
HOW LITTLE PER MONTH 
YOUR FAMILY WILL HAVE 
LEFT TO LIVE ON. 






















All YOUR TAXES ARE PAID? 





















































Johnny’s a wonder-worker for the insur- 
ance representative — because he always 
makes the prospect do it for himself. 
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Neel Urges Support 
For Blue Cross Plans 


MEMBERSHIP NOW 21 MILLION 


Reports to NAIC Non-Profit, Non- 
Government Insurance Not in Com- 
petition with Commercial 





Gregg L. Neel, Pennsylvania insurance 
commissioner, as chairman of the NAIC 
committee on Group hospitalization and 
medical service, recommended in his re- 
port at the Portland annual meeting last 
week that non-profit non-government 
health insurance of the Blue Cross type 
should be vigorously supported by every 
state Insurance Department. “The sig- 
nificance of this movement to national 
public health and in stabilizing hospital 
income cannot be over-estimated,” he 
said. Backing up his statement Com- 
missioner Neel gave the following facts 
and figures regarding Blue Cross plans: 

“As of December 31, 1945, there were 
19,989,205 subscribers to eighty-six Blue 
Cross plans, reporting through the Blue 
Cross Commission, the co-ordinating 
wency of the plans. Since that time 
the number of subscribers has grown to 
more than 21,000,000. Combined Blue 
Cross income in 1945 was $128,737,659. 
Of this sum $104,759,043 or 81.37% was 
paid to hospitals for the care of sub- 
scribers. Acquisition expense was 4%. 
\dministrative expense was 8.29%. The 
halance—6.34% was set aside to reserves. 
Liabilities and reserves of all Blue Cross 
plans totaled $82,960,628 of which $49,- 
454,795 was reserve for subscribers’ hos- 
pital care.” 

Referring to a recommendation in the 
1944 report of his committee for admin- 
istrative regulations covering fourteen 
items in the Blus Cross, Mr. Neel re- 
ported that much progress has been 
made in achieving this objective. 

In closing he declared that non-profit, 
non-government hospital and medical in- 
surance “is not in competition with com- 
mercial insurance. Together they offer 
the basic coverage which must be pro- 
vided at a low enough cost so that all 
of the population may obtain it. The 
low operating cost of Blue Cross plans 
indicates the seriousness with which the 
communities sponsoring them have at- 
tacked the job.” 


SOUTHERN MINN. MEETING 
Owner’s contractor’s and manufactur- 
er’s comprehensive liability coverage is 
the topic for the June meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Regional Insurance 
\gents’ Association to be held at Austin, 
Minn. Edward C. Arnold, field repre- 
sentative of Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
will lead the discussion following the 
dinner, 

Merril G. Rolfson, Austin, 
dent, and P. M. Odegaard, 
secretary. 





is presi- 


Northfield, 


CLEMENT’S TALK IN N. J. 





Risk Research Secretary Corrects Ref- 
erences to Loophole in Auto Lia. 
Policy and Comments on P. L. 15 
Attention is called by W. Winthrop 
Clement, executive secretary, Risk Re- 
search Institute, Inc., to a technical point 
in his address given last week before 
the Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey which was not 
interpreted in The Eastern Underwriter 
for June 14, top of Page 38. The ref- 
erence to a “loophole in the automobile 
liability policy” because of which policy- 
holders have suffered, should have been 
attributed to insuring agreement 3, sub- 
section (d) of the automobile liability 
policy. Under this portion of the policy, 
he says, employes of the insured are ex- 
cluded from _ protection for actions 
brought by other employes of the in- 


clearly 


sured. 

“While this exclusion has not pro- 
duced primarily cash losses to policy- 
holders,” Mr. Clement explains, “it has 
resulted in serious disturbance of em- 
ployer-employe relations in several 


cases, particularly in New Jersev where 
third party action is st#l possible even 
after compensation award. 

“One committee of a carrier organiza- 
tion says the hazard is insurable but 
another committee of the same organ- 
ization cannot decide how to rate it.” 

In another portion of his address Mr. 
Clement said: “Some of the best minds 
of the insurance industry have worked 
valiantly on problems by which insur- 
ance now finds itself confronted through 
Public Law 15. Some thoroughly de- 
sirable and sound changes have been 
born of these efforts.” Although fully 
appreciative of the tremendous study in 
which the All-Industry Committee has 
engaged Mr. Clement did not have in 
mind, as our review of his speech in- 
dicated, that the changes made have 
resulted directly from their work. In- 
stead he referred to those made in con- 
stitutions, by-laws and in procedures of 
company organizations such as SEUA 
and other underwriter associations and 
bureaus. 

“Buyer reaction to changes which may 
result from the work of the All-Industry 
Committee remains to be seen,” Mr. 
Clement said this week. 





WOULD CURTAIL LITIGATION 


The Automobile Claims Association 
held its June meetings on Thursday, 
June 13, in New York and will recess 
until the September meeting. Consider- 
ation was given to the possibility of 
inaugurating a plan to curtail or elim- 
inate litigation between insurers on con- 
troversies involving disputes between di- 
rect insurers and garage keepers lia- 
bility covers, which subject is to be 
discussed again at a fall meeting. 





Insurance Company 


THAT IS AN EYE-OPENER! 
WHY THEY'LL NEED AT LEAST 
$300 MORE A MONTH JUST 
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Of course, you'll find Johnny Graph-Estate 
working for just one group—the men and 
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C. of C. Policies 


(Continued from Page 25) 


actual loss sustained, contravene the 
basic theory that the fire insurance con- 
tract is a contract of indemnification 
only. 

“This statement should not be confused 
with the common practice of insuring 
personal jewelry, fine arts, and 
articles of virtu under valued ‘all risk’ 
forms, as such coverage is not pre- 
scribed according to statute as in the 
case of fire insurance. 


Insurance on Financed Exports 


“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States opposes the use of funds 
supplied by the United States Govern- 
ment as a means of transferring to for- 
eign markets the marine insurance on 
American exports which under normal 
conditions would be insured in the 
United States; and urges the adoption 
of a lending policy which will require 
that any marine insurance on American 
exports which are purchased by funds 
loaned by the American Government be 
placed in the United States unless it 
appears that such insurance is not avail- 
able here on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions. 


Extension of Marine Policy 


“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States urges the principle that 
marine insurance be permitted to cover 
goods while they remain in their orig- 
inal package and until that package is 
broken up for distribution through the 
distributing agencies in the countries 
importing the said goods and that this 
marine insurance facility be available 
to shippers without the necessity of the 
insurance company being licensed in the 
country of destination of the goods 
shipped. 

Safety Responsibility Laws 


“The basic principles of the so-called 
automobile financial or safety respon- 
sibility laws should be supported. Strict 
enforcement of such laws, coupled with 
a well-rounded program of traffic 
safety education and highway eng ineer- 
ing is the best solution to the problem.” 
The creation of state automobile insur- 
ance funds is opposed by the U. S. 
Chamber. 


As to sick benefits, the U. S. Cham- 


similar 


ber believes that health insurance pro- 
erams should be considered by all em; 
ployers. But legislation, either by the 
l‘ederal Government or the states, that 
is designed to extend the Government- 
operated social security system to the 
A. & H. hospitalization and medical 
care field is strongly opposed. Says the 
Chamber in part: “Such action is in 
direct competition with services and 
benefits now provided by private initia- 


tive and tends toward direct Govern- 
mental control and supervision over 
physicians, hospitals, and all other 


aay ; a 
eroups providing medical care 


Workmen’s Compensation 

The U. S. Chamber has long favored 
the principle of compensation for work- 
men injured in the course of their em- 
ployment, and regards the provision for 
insurance as an important feature of 
compensation legislation. On this point 
the Chamber says: 

“Employers that can qualify should be 
allowed to be self-insurers. They should 
likewise be permitted to cover their lia- 
bility for workmen’s compensation with 
insurance companies, if they so desire. 
Prevention of injuries and the restora- 
tiofi to useful occupations, as promptly 
and as fully as possible, of those in- 
jured is a primary purpose of workmen’s 
compensation. To compel employers to 
insure in a monopolistic state work- 
men’s compensation insurance fund not 
only interferes with the freedom which 
all private enterprises should possess 
but lessens the emphasis on loss preven- 
tion. 

“Businessmen’s organizations should 
thoroughly analyze proposals in their 
legislatures with respect to workmen’s 
compensation in order that they may 
use their best efforts to protect work- 
men’s compensation for its true pur- 
poses and may oppose all attempts to 
abuse it at the expense either of em- 
ployes or employers.” 


WHITE PLAINS CLAIM OFFICE 
American Surety Group, comprising 
the American Surety Co., the New York 
Casualty Co. and the Surety Fire In- 
surance Co., 100 Broadway, New York, 
has established a casualty claim office 
at 1 Court Street, White Plains, N. Y., 
for clients in Westchester, Putnam, 
Rockland ee Orange counties and part 
of Connecticut including Westport. W. 
G. Winters, casualty claim adjuster, is 





in charge of the office. 
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Lafrentz Felicitates 
Ins. Society Students 


CERTIFICATES AWARDED JUNE 14 


President of Sockets Also Pays Tribute 
to Messrs. Hardy, Goerlich and 
Misses Inch and Swerig 


his capacity as president of the In- 
New York, Inc., 
Lafrentz, president of Ameri- 
presided at the closing ex- 
June 14 in New 
two speakers, 
Metropoli- 
Goodwin, 


surance Society of 
Arthur F. 
Surety, 
of the 
and introduced the 


can 
ercises society 
York, 
Leroy A. 


tan Life, 


Lincoln, president, 
Richard VY. 
vice president, Fireman's Fund In- 
demnity who is this year’s president ot 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
executives. 

President Lafrentz, addressing his re- 
marks to the students who have satis- 
completed one or more of the 
society's insurance extended on 
behalf of the members of the board con- 


and 


lirst 


factorily 


courses, 


eratulations and best wishes. “The road 
has not been an easy one; you have 
made sacrifices to attend these classes 


However, you will 
I can speak 
attended 
days,” he 


after business hours. 
never regret having done so. 
with conviction for I, 
night school in my younger 
said 

The speaker then declared 
other industry places a higher value on 
education than does the insurance busi- 
because of its many ramifi- 
cations, requires specialized knowledge 
and training.” He urged that “having 
reached the first milestone in your 1n- 
surance education, you must continue to 
be students of the business so as to 
keep abreast of the times. You and the 
other young people engaged in insur- 
ance will have to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities in the coming years. In your 
hands, | am confident the future prog- 
ress of this great business is assured.” 

Before closing Mr. Lafrentz paid trib- 


too, 


that “no 


ness which, 


ute to those who have contributed so 
much to the work of the society in the 
past vear—Arthur C. Goerlich, educa- 
tional director: Maude E. Inch, now 
secretary, and Mabel B. Swerig, ltbrar- 


ian: also to those “who so ably acted as 
instructors of the various courses.” He 


also acknowledged the service rendered 
by Edward R. Hardy, retired secretary, 
in the field of insurance education. 


Students Awarded Certificates 

having successfully 
course in ad- 
were 


The following, 
completed the society’s 
vanced principles and 
aWi need certificates on 


practices, 
June 14: 
SO Fifth Avenur, 











Ber < 
N. Y S.—-Travelers; Gimber, Mil 
ton | Deposit, Newark; Kaplan, | 
George— 22 froadway, N. Y.; Knowles, Edward 
\ Davis, Dorland & Co.; Kogut, Morton M. 
Iacobson Bros.; Kortum, Louis—American 
Surety; Laibson, Abraham—111 Fulton Street 
N. Lincoln, Charles W.—Johnson & Hig 
s; ul se y, William V. General Casualty; 
1 lames | American Surety; Merrill 
Thoms Merrill & Co.; Miller, 
Preferred Accident Montgomery, 
li American Surety; Reddington, Tohn 
\\ I. lanoy, Kipp & ow oa Rice. Thon B 
00 John Street, } : Roller, Theod 
le Island Insurance Co.: Ruh, Alvin 
nal Surety Corp.; Strauss, Walter—Royal 
Indemnitv: Warshaw, Melvin-—S. I Wolken 
| ; Watson, John W Herbert L. Jamison & 
ind Wintjen, Henry T American Surety. 


Medical Jurisprudence Students 
students completed sat- 
isfactorily the medical jurisprudence 
course of the society and were also 
awarded certificates on June 14: 

Aim, Edward E American Surety; Bern- 
tein, Seymour J.—-Consolidated Taxpayers Mu 
tual; Boylan, Hugh J.—Bankers Indemnity; 
Braham, George American Surety; Brownell, 
Charles E., Jr. Phoenix ‘London Group; Car- 
dillo, Carmine—Zurich; Carozza, Edward E 
Zurich; Cash, Milton—-American Surety; Coak 
ey, William D.—Bankers Indemnity; Desmond, 
Jerome | American Surety; Fenske, Edw. ( 
New Amsterdam Casualty; Freeman, 
Hardware Mutual; Geicke, Robert H. 
can Surety; Graham, Edward H New Ams ter 
dam Casualty; Grossman, Saul E.—-Associated 
Transport, Ine.; Guttentag Louis W. . 
Amsterdam Casualty; Gutterman, Leo J.—Con 
solidated Taxpayers Mutual; Halloren, serene R. 

Bankers Indemnity; Haniver, Edward 
Zurich; Heffernan, Mary Great American 
Indemnity; Hughes, Joseph L.—Yorkshire In 
demnity; Hutchings, Erwin—New Amsterdam 


The following 


Casualty; Kevell, Walter M.—American Surety; 
Kleinhenz, John G., Jr.—Yorkshire Indemnity. 
Also LaN Marre, Charles J.—Yorkshire Indem- 
nity; Land, Margaret American Surety; Mack, 
George F,—Aetna Casualty & Surety; “Madigan, 
John T,—Bankers Indemnity; Maguire, Raymond 


Maiforth, George E. 
Hawley U.— 
Bankers In- 


Hardware Indemnity; 
Surety; Mapother, 
Maye, John F. 


-American 
American Surety; 


demnity; McCleary, William  J.,  Jr.—Great 
American Indemnity; Monks, Joseph T.—New 
Amsterdam Casualty; Moscater, Vincent — 
Zurich; Mulligan, George E.—American Surety; 
Phillips, Graham—tLiberty Mutual; Plyer, Isabel 
G.—Great American Indemnity; Reville, Jeanne 
M.—Great American Indemnity; Richardson, 
William M.—Accident & Casualty; Small, John 
L.--Yorkshire Indemnity; Starr, Thomas F.— 
Amer.can Surety; Stedman, William B.—Atlantic 


Mutual Indemnity. 


Also Stout, E. T.—American Surety; Stover, 


Walter A.—New Amsterdam Casualty; Sweeney, 
Krank J.-——-Associated Transport Inc.; Tarant, 
Michael J Home Indemnity; Tobias, Leo 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; Tucker, Melville 
Fr. ew Amsterdam Casualty; Van Orman, 


W ayne Bankers Indemnity; Verity, Welter E.- 
New Amsterdam Casualty; Voiges, Carl B. 
American Surety; Wallach, David A.—Consoli 
dated Taxpayers Mutual; Ward, William 
American Surety; Warshaw, Morris—Consoli 
dated Taxpayers Mutual; Wells, Elisha E.—New 
Amsterdam Casualty, and Zwicker, Jack S.— 


Aetna Casualty & Surety. 


J: D: GANLEY PROMOTED 

Joseph D. Ganley has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the glass 
insurance department of the Harttord 
Accident & Indemnity. Mr. Ganley, 
native of Hartford, Conn., joined the 
Hartford Accident upon graduation from 
the East Hartford High School in 1928. 


He has been associated with the com- 
pany’s glass insurance department since 
that time. 


American Surety Plans 


To Amend Its Charter 


The American Surety called a 
special meeting of its stockholders for 
July 2, for the purpose of voting on 
proposed amendments to the charter of 
the company. In a letter to stockholders 
Arthur F. Lafrentz, president of the 
company, stated: “The purpose of the 
meeting is to enable the company to 
take advantage of amendments to the 
insurance law passed by the last session 


has 


of the New York Legislature. These 
amendments will now permit a surety 
and casualty company: to write insur- 


ance for individuals by means of an all- 
risk type of policy, commonly known as 
a ‘personal property floater’ against any 
loss or damage to any personal property 
other than merchandise; to reinsure 
companies writing fire and marine lines 
which this company cannot insure di- 
rectly.” 

Other amendments would enable the 
company to write such other kinds of 
insurance as may be permitted in the 
future ‘by amendments to the insurance 
law and the writing of insurance provid- 
ing for the payment of medical, hospital, 
surgical and funeral benefits to injured 
persons. Although this latter amend- 
ment will permit the company to enter 
the accident and health field it does not 
expect to do so in the near future. 
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health problem of the states and of the 
nation has never been made,” he said. 
“Until it is made and until more informa- 
tion is available, not only as to the cost of 
compulsory systems but of the effect on 
Government, taxes, enterprise and human 
nature, care should be taken by the citizen 
and his elected representatives to weigh 
carefully the pros and cons before they 
decide what they want in the way of health 
insurance for themselves, their children, 
the state and the nation.” 


Labor’s Interest in Program 


Mr. O’Connor said there is no reason 
to doubt cong many labor leaders sincerely 
believe that a more comprehensive com- 
pulsory al insurance program would 
be of great benefit to the rank and file of 
Ww dae people, and he expressed the hope 
that other than compulsory governmental 
means will be developed through which 
needed protection can be put within the 
reach of all. 

“Meantime,” he said, “labor’s interest 
in social problems makes social security a 
large issue. Labor’s strategy in seeking 
Government help to force its social pro- 
gram through the legislature makes social 
security a dangerous issue.” 

One need not be discouraged about eco- 
nomic security for the American people, 
Mr. O'Connor said, adding : 

“In searching sincerely for a program of 
enhanced opportunities, we shall have set 
ourselves a task which is truly in the in- 
terest of the public welfare, 
thought, time and energy devoted to thie 
development and promotion of compulsory 
social security in this country had been 
turned to that purpose, I am convinced 
that we should today be much 
along the road to economic security than 
is now the case. . 


No More Promising Plans 


“I sincerely believe that there are 1 
more promising plans than those backe 
by the dynamic energy of private enter 
prise. When we look back at the amazin: 
achievements of American business me: 
and women and when we consider th 
tremendous advancements made in livin: 
standards in this country within the spac 
of a few years—have we not every rea 
son to believe that as American free en 
terprise sets its mind toward the goal o! 
greater economic security for all it will 
be able to accomplish what it has set ou! 
to do? 

“That is the American way of doin 
things, a method not associated with racia 
strain, but based wholly on a traditio: 
of self-reliance inherited from pionce: 
ancestors.” 


If all of the 
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Realistic and Timely View of 


The Bank and Agent Auto Plan 


By Georce D. NewTon 


fhe uncertainty that revolves around 
the manufacture of automobiles because 
of recent current conditions on the in- 
dustrial front in this country seems to 
have caused some in the insurance 
agency ranks to entertain doubts as to 
the succtss of the bank and agent auto 
jan. It is true, of course, that before 
I 
this time it was hoped that hundreds of 
thousands of new automobiles would be 
coming off the assembly lines each 
month. When the manufacturers last 
year began to start back into production 
the prevailing thought was that from 
five million to six million new motor 
vehicles would be made during the cur- 
rent year. That expectation has not 
been fulfilled because of reasons that 
are obvious and, as a result, instead of 
the number of units envisioned for this 
year total production probably will not 
exceed 2,500,000 passenger cars and 1,- 
(00,000 trucks and other types of vehi- 
cles. 

This situation quite naturally has had 
the effect in some quarters of quieting 
the enthusiasm which the introduction 
of the bank and agent auto plan orig- 
inally created. Agencies that were ex- 
pecting something of a flood of business 
because of this plan have been some- 
what disappointed because there haven’t 
been too many cars to be purchased on 
a time-payment plan. However, this fact 
in my judgment does not warrant any 
general feeling of pessimism inasmuch 
as ever since the bank and agent auto 
plan first came out it has been said of 
it that its success would not be imme- 
diate but would be tested over the long 
pull. 


Developing Along Satisfactory Lines 


Despite what has happened in the 
inanufacturing of new automobiles there 
is already considerable evidence that the 
bank and agent auto plan is developing 
along satisfactory lines. A spot check 
which has been made of all new auto- 
mobile business on several occasions in 
the Travelers shows that many new cars 
are being purchased, some for cash with 
the insurance being written by the pur- 
chaser’s agent and some under the bank 
and agent plan. Many used cars are 
also being financed through banks with 
the insurance being handled by agents, 
as expected. I believe the experience 
just cited is encouraging and, therefore, 
all who are vitally interested in the suc- 
ess of the bank and agent auto plan 
should be able to look forward to the 
uture with renewed enthusiasm when 
the sale of new cars will not be beset 
with as much trouble as at present. 

The finance companies that operate 
nm a nation-wide basis because of rea- 
sons which are sufficient unto them- 
selves are spreading the gospel that the 
new plan cannot succeed. That is to be 
expected but there isn’t any reason why 
the insurance business should assist 
them to create any such general impres- 


sion. To throw in the sponge now 
would not be much different from the 
ther teams in the American League 
quitting before the baseball season 
started because the experts predicted 


the Yankees—or was :t the Boston Red 
Sox?—would win the pennant. That 
isn’t the way things are done in this 
country, be it baseball or insurance, and 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, The Travelers Insurance Co. 

















GEORGE D. NEWTON 


most certainly such an attitude is not 
representative of the true competitive 
spirit of the insurance selling forces in 
this country based on past achievements. 
Word of Warning on Lethargy 

However, it may seem to be in order 
for a word of warning to be sounded as 
a possible antidote against lethargy on 
the part of anyone in the casualty and 
fire insurance business in respect to the 
bank and agent auto plan, which I like 
to think of as “The Home Town Way” 
to finance and insure an automobile. 
Quite a few banks in large as well as in 
smaller cities that have announced their 
participation in the plan have been dis- 
appointed as well as somewhat mystified 
by the relatively few local agents who 
have expressed their approval of what 
the banks have done or have indicated 
their intention to cooperate with the 
banks. 

It is recognized that not only the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
but many state associations as well as 
similar local groups of agents, have met 
to discuss the bank and agent auto plan 
as well as to adopt resolutions in sup- 
port of it. But that is not enough to 
cause local financial institutions to con- 
clude that the support which they had a 
right to expect will be forthcoming. It 
should not be necessary, but apparently 
it is, to urge agents everywhere to get 
in touch with their banks in order to 
determine how both may cooperate to 
the advantage of each and obviously for 
the benefit of the public. 

Most of us recall the somewhat nat- 
ural conservatism of the banks and how 
at one period banking institutions were 
not prepared to meet the credit needs 
of customers and the nublic in general. 
However, it is only fair to say that day 
is fast coming to an end which fact, it 
seems to the writer, presents a lesson to 
be learned by the insurance business. I 
doubt whether there is any better wav 
by which worthwhile service can be af- 
forded automobile owners than through 
the medium of the bank and arent auto 
plan where local agencies and banks are 
cooperating in a program designed to 
provide loans at normal bank rates and 
adequate insurance protection where the 





Features of This Edition 


Despite post-war uncertainties and the rate regulatory pressure put 
upon the casualty-surety business as a result of the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision and Public Law 15, the companies, both stock and mutual, writing 
these lines came through 1945 with the largest premium volume ever pro- 
duced in a single year—more than $1,000,000,000. The stock companies, as 
the tabulations in this edition indicate, produced $928,074,461 in written and 
$876,579,172 in earned premiums for respective gains over 1944 of 8.9% 
and 6.1%. Their over-all underwriting profit was 2.2%. 

The mutual carriers, helping to swell the total, showed $262,785,001 in 
written and $251,539,161 in earned premiums last year for respective gains 
in volume of 5.4% and 2.3%. The countrywide results of all companies on 
an individual basis are given on a five-year comparison basis. These results, 
in addition to line-by-line earned premiums, losses incurred and loss ratios 
on New York State business, will enable students of post-war production 
and loss trends to chart their courses for the future. 

Editorially our objective has been to present for the benefit of agents 
and brokers some of the most important developments of 1945 as well as 
pointing to needs and improvements which the future may bring forth. 
Because of its widespread interest, the Bank and Agent Auto Plan is the 
lead-off article discussed, the approach being from a realistic viewpoint. In- 
surance company ad managers, alert to new advertising keynotes, have fea- 
tured this plan in magazine messages which have been helpful. A sympo- 
sium article highspots other ways in which the ad managers have been help- 


ful to their companies in the past year. 


The fidelity and surety business deservedly has a place all its own in 


this edition. 


The many opportunities which will be opened up for contract bond pro- 
ducers as soon as new construction is given the “green light” by the Govern- 
ment is treated in one symposium. The need for a coordinated program of 
corporate suretyship research, participated in by all companies as a joint 
venture, is developed in another article. “Post-War Dishonesty on the In- 
crease” is the keynote of a third, written especially for producers. 

One of the fastest growing A. & H. lines is hospitalization insurance, 
and pertinent observations are given by a keen student of trends in this field 
on how best to write business in competition with the Blue Cross. A suc- 
cessful agent in a coal mining town in Pennsylvania also tells how he makes 
friends and develops business. Still another producer, who has sold insur- 
ance for thirty years in New York City, suggests what not to do in selling, 
his article being titled “Don’t Forget the Forgettery Book.” 

Finally, a cross section of the wartime experiences of women who 
operated agencies for their men who went into the armed forces is presented. 
It is significant that a good many of such women agents had no previous 
insurance training but stepped into emergency situations born of the war 


and made good.. 


Wa .tace L. CLapp, Casualty-Surety Editor. 





interest of the client is primarily con- 
cerned. 

Post-War Consurcer Credit Business 
If any of us is thinking about con- 
sumer credit operations on the part ot 
banks only as respects motor vehicles, 
then he is missing the boat, so to 
speak, because such consumer credit op- 
erations in the days ahead are going to 
apply to the thousand and one things 
which members of the public are anx- 
iously awaiting to acquire. Banks all 
over this country are going after all 
kinds of consumer credit business and 
the more they do along that line, the 
better the chances of the bank and 
agent auto plan becoming a success. 
There is a very simple reason why 
thousands of banking institutions 
throughout the country have already 
made plans to get on the post-war con- 
sumer credit band wagon. It has been 


estimated that from 40 to 50% of the 
banks’ income during the post-war per- 
iod will be derived from consumer 
credit business. In this connection, it 
may be of interest to note that personal 
loans have proved to be a remarkably 
safe investment over the past thirty 
years. The losses on consumer instal- 
ment notes averaged no more than 14% 
during the recession of 1920-21 and the 
1929-33 depression, far less than the 20% 
average loss on merchandise, the 33-35% 
loss on real estate or the 75% loss on 
stocks or bonds. A report by the De- 
partment of Commerce in 1939 revealed 
that consumer credit was a safer invest- 
ment in 1933 than cash on hand. 
How Finance Cos. React to Plan 


Shall it be said, therefore, of the in- 
surance business—companies and agents 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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More Research Needed in the Bond Business 





Adequate Machinery for Coordinated Program Could Be Set Up as Joint Venture 
By All Companies in Fidelity-Surety Field at Cost of 2 % of Gross Sales or About 
$2,000,000 a Year; Producers in Unique Position to Help 


Does the fidelity and surety business 
eed more research? Even Michael 
\ngelo was not satisfied with his art, 
insurpassed and mighty as it was. He 
ooked for ways to improve it. 

The word research sounds impressive, 
ind should. It connotes one of the 
toughest jobs in the world. To search 
and re-search and keep on re-searching 
till at last what you are looking for is 
found. If you are looking for a needle 
in a haystack, it means literally exam- 
ining each individual straw in the hay- 
stack till the needle turns up. How 
much of this kind of re-searching has 
the bond business honestly done? 

Research in certain industries has been 
so consistently successful it has grown 
into an indispensible and today a huge 
sum is spent to support it. Such re- 
search has been successful because it 
employs the best brains available and 
because it is organized, planned and 
systematically and persistently directed 
toward definite goals. Expense is no 
barrier nor, within reason, is time. It 
is a game of long odds and high stakes. 
This approach, to which we owe much 
for the age we live in, has followed a 


By Davis Quinn, New York City 


years a good deal of capably directed 
research in these fields of endeavor. 
The Towner Rating Bureau, the Surety 
Association of America, the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, the 
Acquisition Cost Conferences, the 
American Bankers’ Association and 
other institutions associated with or in- 
terested in the bond business have all 
either done research directly or set up 
separate research units for general or 
specific purposes. The Insurance De- 
partments of some states carry on re- 
search work constantly. Some of the 
companies have research divisions of 
their own; one of these, interested in 
investigating the whys and control of 
fidelity losses aptly calls the function of 
its department “dishonesty engineering.” 

All of these efforts indicate an en- 
couraging trend. But are they enough? 
Corporate suretyship, with its near one 
hundred million dollar annual premium 
income, has earned a place in big busi- 
ness. Why should not its program of 
research compare in size and scope with 
this important position in the commerce 
and economic life of the nation it 
serves? 


2% of Gross Sales for Research 


Probably the most satisfactory yard- 
stick to calculate research effort in any 
enterprise is a ratio between the dollars 
expended upon research and the dollars 
of gross income for the same period. 








Although present research efforts in the fidelity-surety field indicate an en- 
couraging trend, the author of this article, a student of the business for nearly 
twenty years, is convinced that a coordinated program of research participated 
in by all companies as a joint venture is now needed. 


Constructively he submits 


thirteen 


specific suggestions for improvement, 


gathered from his observations of the daily needs and responsibilities of corporate 
suretyship, which if given the benefit of research, would produce immediate results 
in the business and its public relations. Among them is that a research laboratory 
be set up to translate technical fidelity-suréty terms into language more easily 
understood. Another is that consumer polls should be valuable in blueprinting 


the future of the bond line. 


Davis Quinn, graduate of Cornell where he majored in architecture and whose 
No. 1 hobby today is chemistry, has been a frequent contributor to The Eastern 
Underwriter of factual articles on current problems. In our opinion, his article in 
this edition represents his most ambitious effort to date. In his surety bond career, 
which dates back to 1928, he has served the National Surety, Royal Indemnity, 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., and the Kemper Group. 
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simple pattern of two steps: first, a 
determination of the problem and, 
second, its solution. Almost no prob- 
lem is insoluble. And often a surprise 
creeps in—something new and unsought 
is discovered. The importance of acci- 
dental findings—by-products of pure or 
applied research—is well known to be 
enormous. 
Constant Need for Creative 
Development 

Why not turn more of this magic on 
the fidelity and surety business? Cer- 
tainly it has unsolved problems, a per- 
petual one of which is to try to keep 


day-by-day pace with this changing 
world. Organized research could do 
this job better than the individual 
efforts of each separate company. And 
the bond business will always have 
need for creative development. Who 


is so superficial as to believe corporate 
suretyship cannot serve the public even 
better than it does? 

Of course, there has been for some 


In the business of manufacturing, re- 
search expenditure long ago became a 
tangible item, and we find that a median 
of 181 typical companies studied (as part 
of a survey) spent 2% of gross sales 
on research. Many of those studied 
spent 10% or more. In a single recent 
year the industrial concerns operating 
their own laboratories spent more than 
three hundred million dollars in re- 
search, and current estimates place the 
next annual voluntary outlay of that 
business at a billion. No wonder the 
kind of research they buy works! 
Two per cent for research. In the 
bond business, that would be about two 
million dollars a year. Research expense 
in fidelity and surety is not well defined 
or departmentalized and a determina- 
tion of the amount now allocated would 
at best be a guess. But surely not the 
most liberal “guess” would hit even 


close to the figure indicated. ; 
Two million a year may seem like a 
lot of money to spend. But money put 


DAVIS QUINN 


in research is not spent—it is invested. 
{t is an investment on which the divi- 
dends often exceed the principal. The 
attempt of corporate suretyship to guar- 
antee bank deposits B.D. (Before the 
Depression) ended in failure. The FDIC 
has made a success and huge profit out 
of a related venture since, chiefly 
through a system of more supervision, 
reasonable limits of cover, lower rates 
and more customers. Perhaps a proper 
research into this matter would have 
peen a good investment. 

There is nothing known about which 
something new may not be found out. 

In the study of risks, Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don underwriters have been -considered 
more thorough than American under- 
writers. This is perhaps another way 
of saying they apply the principles of 
research to their problems more than 
we do. This in turn may explain why 
Lloyd’s is often ahead of the American 
market in cover and rates. 


It has been the practice of the busi- 
ness, in a majority of cases, to appoint 
committees to work on important prob- 
lems. Although the members of such 
committees are chosen for their experi- 
ence, acumen and leadership in the busi- 
ness and are men of these qualifica- 
tions, it is true that most of them of 
course serve gratis on an _ honorary 
spare time basis and have other regu- 
lar executive jobs with a first claim 
on their energy and time. Can the same 
exhaustive and creative caliber of re- 
search be conducted under these handi- 
caps as by equally qualified full time 
paid researchers? Big industry has 
found that the staff researcher, with 
nothing else to think about except the 
immediate problem that intrigues him, 
is the one who comes up with the an- 
swers more often and with more of 
them. 


Bond Business Always in a Hurry 


The bond business is always in a 
hurry. There is never time to work on 





any but pressing problems, and _ since 
there is hardly enough time to handle 
even these the way one would like to, 
there is obviously little time left to 
look to the future. This routine has, 
it is admitted, made money—one reason 
against changing. If nothing else 
changed, this attitude might be secure; 
but new brands of Government regu- 
lation and control, new needs for ex- 
panded public relations, welling com- 
petition and other matters modify the 
old picture. 

If it is conceded that new ideas and 
new ways of thinking may be useful to 
the bond business, then the kind of 
research we are talking about should 
have something to offer. 

New ideas will come from anyone with 
an active mind. Laymen invent more 
than trained scientists because their 
thinking is unhampered by academics. 
The bond buyer, the agent, broker, field 
and home office man can all supply 
ideas for improvement of the bond busi- 
ness, and all should have a hand in 
contributing to and directing a coor- 
dinated research program. In fact, all 
individuals in the business must develop 
an attitude of incessant research and 
inquiry, an attitude of insatiable curi- 
osity as to why any particular thing— 
no matter how small or large—cannot 
be done better. 

The producer is in a position of 
unique advantage to develop such ideas 
and his training should include an ap- 
preciation for the research he can do. 
The next step would be a sort of clear- 
ing house to receive and classify ideas 
developed, those that make sense to be 
turned over for research workout. 
Rather than experiment with the pub- 
lic, research aims at the finished product. 


Big Scale Cooperative Effort 


Results in research come when there 
is time and ability for thinking, and 
access to an unlimited supply of data 
and information. Adequate research 
machinery for the bond business could 
he set up as a joint venture by all com- 
panies, either as an independent unit 
or under direction, or through expan- 
sion, of one or more established research 
units now serving the industry, such as 
the Towner Rating Bureau, the Surety 
Association, the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives and similar 
organizations, These, as noted, have 
been doing excellent work, but are not 
large enough for current requirements 
More of what they do is what the busi- 
ness needs. The nation pooled its brains 
and came up with the atomic bomb. 

The pro rata cost to each company 
of a big scale cooperative fidelity and 
surety research effort might be budgeted 
on a percent-to-premium-volume basis, 
using as a guide the industrial mean of 
2%. Even 1% would be a step ahead. 
The scientific findings of research in 
corporate suretyship should be of much 
interest and value to an organization 
like the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and should, for 
example, help the difficulties the compa 
nies may soon face in extended rate 
control. 

The idea of more research in bonds 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1941-45 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








Despite the pressure of a momentous 
war year, the eighty stock casualty and 
surety companies, licensed in New York 
and doing a country-wide business, ex- 
ceeded the $900,000,000 mark in net 
written premium volume in 1945, and 
made an over-all underwriting profit of 
2.2%. Significantly, this result marks the 
fifth consecutive war year that both 
production increases and underwriting 
profit have been made by the stock 
carriers. 

Comparing the aggregate results of 
1945 with 1944, the stock companies 
jumped to $928,074,461 in net written 
business last year, a gain of 8.9% over 
1944’s figure of $852,438,020. Earned pre- 
miums totaled $876,579,172 for 1945 and 
$826,093,533 for 1944, a gain of 6.1% and 
the increase in each instance was siz- 
ably greater than that of 1944 over 1943. 

These totals, prepared by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers from the Casualty Insurance 
Expense Exhibit filed with the N. Y. 
Insurance Department, do not include 
the Aetna Life’s earned premiums in 
\. & H. of $34,401,994, as this company 
has retired from the casualty business. 

The loss picture of 1945 is not looked 


Company 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 


Aetna Life 


American Automobile 


ee | 


American Casualty 


American Credit Indemnity 





upon with the same degree of hopeful- 
ness by the companies as they view 
their production results. Incurred losses 
last year were $440,788,693 against $368,- 
943,002 in 1944, representing an increase 
of 19.5%. Over-all loss ratios were re- 
spectively 50.3% and 44.7%. For the 
three previous years the loss record 
was as follows: 1943, $331,535,908—41.3%; 
1942, $313,729,039—39.9% ; 1941, $317,175,- 
317—44.4%. 


A disturbing loss trend last year was 
in the auto liability line which, for the 
stock companies, showed a total under- 
writing loss of 5.4% compared with 
46% underwriting profit in 1944, both 
being prior to Federal income taxes. 
Over-all loss ratio in this line last year 
was 56.4% compared with 47.2% in 1944. 
Incurred losses were $112,835,074 against 
$85,234,377 the year previous. 

Bright side of this picture was the 
sizable gain in premium volume after 
“tough sledding” in the previous war 
years. Earned premiums jumped from 
$180,703,069 in 1944 to $200,169,228 last 
year. 

Even though the end of the hostilities 
brought cancellation of war contracts, 


Earned Losses Loss 

Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1941 $3,007,823 $1,744,347 58.0 
1942 3,075,054 1,722,254 56.1 

1943 2,532,692 1,165,656 46.0 
1944 2,584,806 1,310,009 50.7 
1945 3,365,919 2,026,212 60.2 
1941 42,954,754 18,043,391 42.0 
1942 46,884,711 18,041,747 38.5 
1943 49 868,687 20,427,205 41.0 
1944 44,879,866 18,840,471 42.0 
1945 45,151,268 21,301,451 47.2 
1941 18,346,535 12,293,882 67.0 
1942 24,069,332 17,637,712 73.3 
1943 34,866,579 960,260 86.0 
1944 39,050,670 30,345,050 Ta 
1945 34,401,994 25,226,435 73.3 
1941 4,218,449 1,664,327 39.5 
1942 5,747,961 1,775,498 30.9 
1943 4,863,407 ,683,235 34.6 
1944 5,823,268 2,323,028 39.9 
1945 7,531,353 3,677,780 48.8 
1941 14,471,966 6,346,457 43.9 
1942 14,126,627 4,183,207 29.6 
1943 13,592,489 4,544,110 33.4 

1944 15,632,394 6,434,804 41.2 

1945 18,023,617 9,200,501 51.0 
1945 7,983,446 3,841,374 48.1 

1941 1,846,789 182,576 9.9 
1942 2,069,209 183,623 8.9 

2,205,526 —16,657 —/7 


resulting in a falling off in payrolls, 
the workmen’s compensation earned pre- 
mium volume for stock carriers was 
only slightly under that of 1944—$241,- 
166,360 compared with $242,836,554. In- 
curred losses were $146,592,722 against 
$138,851,034 in 1944. Comparative loss 
ratios were 60.8% and 57.2%. However, 
underwriting profit dropped to 2.9%, 
prior to Federal income taxes, compared 
with 6.8% in 1944. 


On an earned basis both fidelity and 
surety lines showed decreases in volume 
compared with 1944. In fidelity, the total 
was $37,602,907 against $37,966,710. Losses 
incurred were $6,725,580 against $5,616,- 
431. Respective loss ratios were 17.9% 
and 14.8%. The total earned premiums 
in surety dropped from $36,784,172 in 
1944 to $34,888,087 last year. But the in- 
curred losses in this line for 1945 were 
—$308,513 against $2,912,849 in 1944. 
Loss ratio dropped to a new low of 
—.9% in marked contrast to 7.9% in 
1944. The 1945 profit in these two lines 
was respectively 14.4% and 42.2% com- 
pared with 28.7% and 36.7% in 1944, 
both prior to Federal income taxes. 


Individual A. & H. lines enjoyed one 


of their best all-around records in 1945, 
but Group A. & H. produced a loss ratio 
of 75.9% on an earned volume of $43,- 
464,066 compared with 76.3% loss ratio 
on $40,700,218 in 1944. Total earned pre- 
miums on individual accident were $39,- 
220,382; losses incurred $11,536,631, and 
loss ratio 29.4%. Underwriting profit 
was 16.1% against 19.6% in 1944. Earned 
premiums on health were $17,264,414; 
losses incurred $7,412,530; loss ratio 
42.9%, and profit of 3.6% compared with 
.9% loss in 1944, 


No one is happy over auto P.D. re- 
sults which showed an underwriting loss 
of 28.3% last year, against 9.4% loss in 
1944. Earned premium volume was $72,- 
222,207 against $65,280,301. Total losses 
incurred were $53,062,772 in 1945 com- 
pared with $37,420,007 in 1944. Compara- 
tive loss ratios were 73.5% for 1945 
against 57.3% the previous year. 


Auto collision’s underwriting loss was 
34.6% against 10.5% in 1944 on a small 
volume. The improvement in boiler and 
machinery loss ratio was encouraginge— 
29.2% compared 36.4% in 1944. But loss 
ratios in glass, burglary and theft were 
all higher than the previous year. 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1945 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

WRAVCIOVS UNSUTANCE 5 e.c.6:5:5:5:00660:c-0e:s0 ec0:000 ores $99,604,898 $63,383,334 63.6% 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity............ 52,534,211 29,936,466 57.0 
Mnited states Hh, Br iGiccsockeceaninccasesious 45,244,110 20,851,115 46.1 
Aetna Casualty & Surety... .66 csc cciceen as 45,151,268 21,301,451 47.2 
Continental ‘Casualty .sacisessicsecccs sues 40,221,559 19,361,720 48.1 
TEN ca (| a ee ae ee 34,401,994. 25,226,435 73.3 
MAGEHEY. “Ge 'CASUAIEY | o:c3c sea ccesisaternieewnaset-e 32,005,889 15,077,966 47.1 
Matviana “Castalty .2cecsncssecsasassaness 31,426,273 15,046,033 47.9 
Paiployers’ Gsapility .cciccseisiesieccie de iiss vers 30,256,955 ~° 15,447,997 Sl 
Zurich ‘General Accident ..206006 0060000000 21,448,113 14,131,230 65.9 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A............ 21,150,111 9,304,817 44.0 
AGAVEIRTS ANGEININY s4.ccieeuscssmmerneenes 20,323,116 10,272,021 50.5 
Glbhe indemnity <..0c5c\cacossseseuseesens 19,836,139 10,910,435 55.0 
Standard “AcciGent cscs cataces tense aah wes 19,770,843 10,482,085 53.0 
General ACCIIONE «ccc csaacsavey tote eer siete 19,022,198 9,428,215 49.6 
1944 2,423,545 9,452 4 
1945 2,313,534 —100,922 4.3 
American Employers’ ................ 1941 8,851,841 4,433,205 50.1 
1942 10,310,698 4,790,223 46.4 
1943 =: 10,489,338 4,703,050 44.8 
1944 ~—- 11,645,094 5,365,646 46.1 
1945 11,285,087 5,569,984 49.4 
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Company 


American Fidelity & Casualty 


American Guarantee & Liability 


émerican Motorists 


American Policyholders’ 


American Surety 


Arex Indemnity 


Associated Indemnity 


Bankers Indemnity 


Car & General 


Central Surety 


Century Indemnity 


Citizens Casualty 


Columbia Casualty 


Commercial Casualty 


Connecticut Indemnity 


Earned 
Premiums 
4,266,878 
4,308,737 
4,485,290 
4,551,231 
5,539,146 


185,459 
625,949 
956,549 

1,262,554 

1,096,379 


9,485,480 
8,717,344 


1,517,991 
2,030,922 
1,628,261 
1,781,564 
1,722,975 


10,902,524 
12,132,951 
13,884,241 
11,345,342 
10,553,641 


274,296 
330,398 
374,748 
405,157 
419,176 


5,749,596 
7,297,171 
9,284,236 
8,998,678 
7,053,923 


4,910,100 
5,062,119 
4,920,412 
5,117,001 
5,673,604 


3,904,119 


852,054 
1,139,860 
934,937 
1,136,379 
1,245,040 


3,558,218 


4,078,201 
4,148,866 


9,349,039 
9,526,519 
8,667,363 
9,014,988 
10,051,744 


Losses 
Incurred 


’ 34,808 
3,473,283 


74,717 

* 317,573 
561,197 
745,364 
700,439 


4,014,158 


799,031 
987,763 
777,455 
861,506 
1,147,283 


2,647,047 
3,817,670 


2.242'684 
2,634,864 


163,760 
162,258 
175,515 
165,378 
184,869 


3,107,998 
3,675,920 
5,455,186 
4,863,001 
3,484,093 


2,324,080 
1,853,489 
1,827,194 
1,937,367 
2,685,072 


2,153,723 
1,526,715 


1,117,756 
1,723,551 


3,272,228 
3,880,402 
2,860,875 
2,371,799 
2,781,907 


4,461,836 
3,620,372 
3,522,999 
4,019,426 
5,417,738 





American Re-Insurance 


Employers Reinsurance Corp 


European General Reinsurance 


Excess Insurance Co 


General Reinsurance 


Earned 
Premiums 
$3,660,090 

4,423,162 

4,371,684 

3,975,030 

4,320,142 


$8,222,523 
10,708,450 

9,240,353 
10,495,827 
10,412,946 


$9,217,963 
10,190,846 
9,231,638 
8,537,619 
8,627,302 


$1,159,637 
1,397,942 
1,883,376 
1,143,763 
1,144,348 


$5,663,169 
7,479,721 
9,649,724 
10,253,567 
9,804,349 





Country-wide Experience 1941-45 


Of the Reinsurance Companies 


Losses 
Incurred 
$876,694 
1,310,237 
1,558,037 
1,348,771 
1,214,901 


$2,548,893 
3,787,425 
3,028,124 
4,369,885 
3,893,710 


$2,882,458 


686 
2,513,453 
3,392,653 


$495,294 
697,868 
1,093,724 
755,330 
604,306 


$2,362,150 
3,140,071 
4,816,219 
5,243,537 
4,031,957 





Continental Casualty 


Eagle Indemnity 


Employers’ Liability 


Fidelity & Casualty 


Fidelity & Deposit 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
General Accident ...............-ee00 
General Casualty of America 


General Transportation 


(Continued on Page 35) 


27,597,990 
29,036,087 
30,920,831 
36,964,993 
40,221,559 


4,560,495 
5,262,169 
5,488,128 
6,196,873 
6,746,946 


25,978,997 
27,243,101 
27,058,568 
28,162,210 
30,256,955 


27,876,144 


32,005,889 


10,523,100 
10,733,065 
10,784,078 
10,814,254 
10,793,300 


6,469,036 
8,925,034 
9,440,159 
9,245,323 
9,205,803 


19,448,671 
20,489,159 
18,578,536 
18,804,545 
19,022,198 


4,923,217 
6,128,115 
6,068,601 
6,601,795 
7,316,707 


1,635,428 
2,112,394 
2,755,869 
3,498,618 
3,612,394 


13,143,517 
11,365,389 
12,948,552 
17,663,050 
19,361,720 


2,369,967 
2,334,547 
2,192,610 
3,341,715 
4,030,448 


12,679,429 
11,869,349 
12,490,938 
13,768,196 
15,447,997 


12,009,244 
13,978,667 
14,808,298 
14,225,975 
15,077,966 


1,524,555 
1,262,033 
1,445,865 
1,195,209 
1,299,216 


2,720,770 
4,285,917 
4,307,385 
3,878,685 
4,857,478 


7,631,015 
7,998,726 
7,089,069 
7,724,633 
9,428,215 


1,979,603 
2,334,217 
2,018,658 
2,605,915 
3,466,047 
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Post-War Insurance Advertising Trends 


Leading Ad Managers Agree More Informative Type of Ads Needed; More 


Pictures, Less Text; Alert to Value of Public Opinion Surveys; Helping in 


National Highway Safety Program 


Post-war trends in casualty-surety 
insurance advertising, influenced by the 
train of important events in the busi- 
ness, have occupied much of the atten- 
tion of ad managers and sales promo- 
tion past year. The 
problem has been to keep pace with de- 
velopments, overlooking no refinements 


managers in the 


in coverage, and at the same time to show 
by word and deed a real appreciation 
for the fine work being done by agents 
and brokers out in the field in a difficult 
inflationary period. 

The consensus of opinion among a 
number of the leading advertising mana- 
gers as to what should be the post-war 
trends in both general magazine and 
trade paper advertising of insurance 
companies, indicates that (1) an effort 
should be made toward a more informa- 
tive type of advertisement with less em- 
phasis on the “institutional” type; (2) 
copy should be directed more closely to 
the needs of insurance buyers so as to 
give them more. specific information 
concerning available forms of protection 
and why such protection is needed. In 
other words, “product advertising” 
should be featured, and for the very 
good reason that the average buyer of 
insurance simply is unable to name more 
than four casualty and surety coverages 
if called upon to do so 


A Broad-Gauged Viewpoint 


Particularly noteworthy in the re- 
sponses received in a recent symposium 
conducted by The Eastern Underwriter 
on this subject was the observation by 
Harry G. Helm, Glens Falls Group, that 
in the consumer advertising of the future 
an educational keynote should be struck 
and the copy should go beyond the im- 
mediate objective of benefiting a single 
company. The purpose of this approach, 
in Mr. Helm’s opinion, is to counteract 
some of the criticisms of the insurance 
business such as: (1) we have accumu- 
lated too much money; (2) we charge 
too much; (3) we do not deliver our 
eoods, or in other words, we should im- 
prove in our handling of claim pay- 
ments. 

Financial Statements Need Explaining 


The point is also made by Mr. Helm 
that company financial statements 
should be more fully explained to the 
public. Reasons should be given, he 
thinks, why financial structures have 
grown in the way they have; statutory 
requirements should also be stressed, 
and the workings of the unearned pre- 
mium reserve made crystal clear “so 
that the public will understand that we 
cannot offer proper protection unless we 
have a huge amount of money on hand.” 
It follows that a proper and interesting 
explanation of company financial re- 
quirements will help to explain premium 
rate charges and if this is coupled with 
‘a full idea of what the policyholder re- 
ceives for his money, it will help to dis- 
sipate or eradicate the idea that too 
much is being charged for our product. 

“The hardest problem to solve is how 
to eliminate unsatisfactory opinions that 
now prevail concerning our loss paying 
practices,” says Mr. Helm. He suggests 
in this connection that an explanatory 
slip be attached to all policies giving the 
method of procedure which is followed 
by the company when a claim occurs. 


By Wa ttace L. CLapp 


This should be accompanied by a brief 
comment on what the policy will do for 
the insured. 


Education for the Claims Adjuster 


Furthermore, and here’s a new, con- 
structive idea, “embark upon a_ broad 
and intensive educational campaign for 
the benefit of the claims adjuster.” He’s 
an important factor in public relations; 
in fact, the future welfare of the insur- 
ance industry might be said to lie in his 
hands as his personality and his han- 
dling of claims oftentimes establishes 
the reputation of the industry as a 
whole. 


Trade Paper Ad Copy Trends 


As to the trend which insurance trade 
paper ads should follow, it was gener- 
ally felt by participants in our sympo- 
sium that such advertising should con- 
tinue to follow the reproduction of na- 
tional magazine advertising. In other 
words, there should be coordination with 
the general consumer advertising. If the 
company does not do national magazine 
advertising, its trade paper messages 
should deal with advice to agents and 
brokers, either as to what coverages to 
sell, how to sell them, or an educational 
note might be injected so as to provide 


general information to help the producer 
in answering the public’s questions. 

Good examples of this copy treatment 
are (1) the messages currently being 
run in the magazines by the North 
America companies in question and an- 
swer style and (2) the Insurance Quiz 
method which is being successfully used 
by the America Fore Group. 


Dramatizing Need for More Careful 
Driving 

By far the biggest opportunity which 
company ad managers now have to be 
of constructive help to their companies 
and the industry as a whole is to drama- 
tize the need through magazine ads, 
booklets, broadsides, movie films, etc., for 
more careful car driving on the streets 
and highways. President Truman’s re- 
cently held National Safety Conference 
at Washington sounded the need for an 
ageressive and concerted attack on this 
problem. The national objective is to 
bring about a 50% reduction in accidents 
and fatalities over a three-year period. 

It is probably not practical for the In- 
surance Advertising Conference to initi- 
ate its own educational program along 
these lines, but it is possible to tie in 
with the constructive efforts being made 
by organizations such as the National 
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Conservation Bureau and the Natio:al 
Safety Council. 

One company group in particular—the 
Employers’ Group—has already made an 
excellent start in this direction through 
the medium of its radio broadcasting, 
Speaking of progress to date Ralph C. 
Blatchford, advertising superintendent 
of that Group, says: 

“Starting with our first broadcast of 
1946, we have devoted the major part of 
our commercial time each Sunday to 
messages on highway accident preven- 
tion. We have been in close contact 
with the Advertising Council and have 
cooperated in the highway accident pre- 
vention program which they developed 
in collaboration with the National Safety 
Council. We have also worked with the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and are cooperating with them in 
their present highway accident preven- 
tion drive. 

“In recognition of the highway acci- 
dent prevention job he is doing on our 
program, Cedric Foster, our radio com- 
mentator, was appointed to the public 
information committee of President 
Truman’s Highway Safety Conference. 
We sent Mr. Foster to this conference, 
and he reported on it at length in his 
broadcast of May 12. As far as we have 
been able to determine, ours is the only 
radio program which is consistently de- 
voting a part of its time to highway 
accident prevention on every broadcast. 

“At the present time, many radio ad- 
vertisers are cooperating in this vital 
cause. We feel that, in pioneering on 
this job, as far as the radio is con- 
cerned, we have not only been conduct- 
ing ourselves truly in the public service, 
but we also have earned much good vill 
for ‘The Man With the Plan’ in com- 
munities all over the country.” 


Increased Demand for Sales Promotion 


As to the role of sales promotion 
material in post-war insurance adver- 
tising, there is unanimity of opinion 


among participants in this symposium 
that it will play a more important part 
than ever before, and that the trend is 
decidedly toward an increase in the 
quality of such material. Furthermore, 
the companies are showing a greater 
appreciation of its value in selling in 
surance and in acquainting the pub'ic 
with facts on the newer coverages sucl) 
as comprehensive personal and general 
liability, medical payments, the broad 
ened residence and outside theft policy, 
family liability, and the bank-agent aut: 
plan. 

In this connection, Robert E. Brown, 
J», casualty advertising manager, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, says that in the fu- 
ture such material should contain mor: 
pictures and less text. He also expects 
to see an increased use of. strict] 
photographic material, either motion 
picture films or slide films, or both. 

Encouragingly, a noticeable increas« 
in agents’ requests are being received 
for complete programs of advertising 
designed for local use. This indicates 
that agents are becoming sold on th¢ 
use of advertising on a definite and 
systematic basis rather than hit or miss 
Agents are also asking for and receiv 
ing assistance from company ad mana 
gers in helping them to convince th 
public as to the need for increased 
amounts of insurance to match increased 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1941-45 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 








MUTUAL COMPANIES 








Thirty-four mutual companies, licensed 
in New York and reporting their coun- 
try-wide results to the New York In- 
surance Department, produced a total 
of $262,785,001 in net written and $251,- 
539,161 in earned premiums last year, 
compared with $249,377,934 and $245,883,- 
615 in 1944. Percentages of gain were 
respectively 5.4% and 2.3%. 

Total losses incurred by the mutual 
carriers last year were $138,836,890, 
which represented an increase of 9.6% 
over the 1944 total of $126,716,728. Total 
paid losses were $118,876,583 compared 
with $107,573,501, representing an in- 
crease of 10.5%. Aggregate loss ratios 
for 1945 compared with 1944 were re- 
spectively 55.2% and 51.5%. 


Total underwriting gain made by the 


Company 
Amalgamated Mutual 


(American) Lumbermens 


American Mutual Liability ............ 


Atlantic Mutual Indemnity ............ 


eM | ca nacnxtaseaeskeesineee 


Coal Merchants Mutual ............... 


Consolidated Taxpayers .............++ 


Empire Mutual 


mutuals in 1945 was 15.9% compared 
with 21.3% the previous year. 

Judging from these over-all results 
the mutual companies came through 
1945, a difficult war year, in satisfactory 
shape. Premium volume was not only 
maintained but increased over the pre- 
vious year, and the increase in losses 
was normal. 

The comparative figures which appear 
on this and following pages are com- 
piled from the Casualty Insurance Ex- 
pense Exhibit filed with the N. Y. Insur- 
ance Department, and give a picture of 
total writings on an earned basis of 
mutual companies in the five-year pe- 
riod, 1941-45 inclusive. 

Analyzing the results, workmen’s com- 
pensation produced the largest amount 
of premiums for these companies last 
year, the total earned premiums being 
$145,206,233 against $151,642,082 in 1944. 


Earned Losses Loss 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1941 312,575 120,485 38.5 
1942 260,243 120,326 46.2 
1943 329,460 173,264 52.6 
1944 378,073 168,712 44.6 
1945 426,845 129,307 30.3 
1941 33,400,304 15,053,261 45.1 
1942 37,571,380 15,063,932 40.1 
1943 32,604,726 14,208,887 43.6 
1944 31,424,795 13,006,587 41.4 
1945 33,709,066 16,087,304 47.7 
1941 27,065,981 14,937,342 55.2 
1942 35,047,858 18,090,212 51.6 
1943 35,723,361 18,136,722 50.7 
1944 35,806,278 19,035,187 53.2 
1945 34,544,431 19,779,345 57.3 
1944 1,372 1,586 115.6 
1945 125,862 74,605 59.3 
1941 812,793 380,636 46.9 
1942 815,450 326,360 40.0 
1943 918,536 312,925 34.1 
1944 1,012,575 418,486 41.3 
1945 1,091,156 249,213 22.8 
1941 2,015,342 1,009,348 50.1 
1942 1,788,844 692,967 38.7 
1943 1,377,003 558,029 40.5 
1944 1,503,248 650,689 43.3 
1945 1,819,568 771,274 42.4 
1941 527,880. 213,448 40.4 
1942 851,852 368,563 43.3 
1943 833,310 340,892 40.9 
1944 863,779 424,028 49.1 
1945 1,003,725 471,601 © 47.0 
1941 782,465 254,523 32.5 
1942 857,733 246,505 28.7 
1943 902,933 317,223 35:1 
1944 964,405 375,179 38.9 
1945 1,091,779 498,952 45.7 
1941 471,009 312,432 66.4 
1942 560,540 337,443 60.2 
529,002 313,533 59.3 








Total losses incurred were $84,138,436 
against $88,476,824, which comparison is 
indicative of improvement in the mu- 
tual’s loss picture for this line. Respec- 
tive loss ratios were 57.9% .in 1945 
compared with 58.4% the previous year. 

Automobile liability insurance, second 
largest line written by the mutuals last 
year, produced $47,341,050 in earned pre- 
miums against $43,382,187 in 1944. Total 
losses incurred in this line were $23,- 
881,487 for a loss ratio of 50.5%, com- 
pared with $17,121,289 and 39.5% loss 
ratio in 1944. Auto P.D. experience, re- 
flecting prevailing loss conditions in this 
line, showed earned premium volume of 
$17,102,852; $11,452,712 in incurred losses 
and 67.0% loss ratio. The auto collision 
line produced $8,465,255 in earned pre- 
miums; $7,006,173 in losses incurred and 
82.8% loss ratio. 

Liberty Mutual ranked No. 1 in vol- 
ume among the mutuals last year, pro- 


ducing $72,405,812 in earned premiums; 
$43,072,615 in incurred losses for a loss 
ratio of 59.5%. This compared with 1944 
production of $77,263,621; losses incur- 
red of $44,855,625 and 58.1% loss ratio. 
American Mutual Liability ranked sec- 
ond with $34,544,431 in earned premiums ; 
$19,779,345 in losses incurred and 57.3% 
loss ratio. These results compare with 
$35,806,278 earned premiums, $19,035,187 
incurred losses and 53.2% loss ratio in 
1944. (American) Lumbermens of the 
Kemper Group stood third in volume, 
its year-end results for 1945 being $33,- 
709,066 in earned premiums compared 
with $31,424,795 in 1944; $16,087,304 in 
incurred losses against $13,006,587 in 
1944, and 47.7% loss ratio compared with 
41.4%. 


The five-year results of the State In- 
surance Fund are also shown in this 
section. 





Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1945 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Metberby, MUA 06s .s-a dian diivcdovecin cde Seeateee’s $72,405,812 $43,072,615 59.5% 
American Mutual Liability. .....0...06 00008. 34,544,431 19,779,345 57.3 
(American) Lumbermens .................. 33,709,066 16,087,304 47.7 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wis........ 27,978,310 16,705,500 59.7 
FIATEWALe CHA) ic sisos cceaadilens earewe sec 15,422,500 8,274,924 Boz 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto of Ohio......... 13,018,067 8,998,667 69.1 
RORICAMMASONG 5.6.5 x x5-010.b. v0 ate Gracayncotens tes opisieieiete 9,216,414 4,906,931 53.2 
Merchants “Mittal 5 <.s.i0servausewewes sawuss 6,021,462 2,833,790 47.1 
Penn. Threshermen & Farmers Mutual..... 3,689,554 1,535,955 41.6 
TRECTBOLG RUUTUAL: wv sauics watocineswiacteshtcaeels 3,152,793 1,639,187 52.0 
PateBtown NEUCURL ooisios bails. s sexs ueuwesnsees 2,695,032 1,452,806 53.9 
Paplic Service Mutiial .cc0csicscacewesccs ss 2,673,541 1,483,304 55.5 
SOCUTIGy: DAMME. ais inse ns ccddw ere vinwere suerew nieiew 2,573,276 1,323,783 51.4 
Lumber “Mutual (Castalty .c.cciccsciiissccces 2,545,549 1,336,532 525 
Pattory UIA! iw iaiesin wae acrergaisivicne sétuie ain 2,326,460 750,362 32.3 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1944 619,406 357,645 57.7 
1945 696,643 341,014 48.9 
Employers Mutual ..............0s000¢ 1941 20,441,606 10,855,725 Sol 
1942 24,549,723 11,011,998 448 
1943 = 28,254,503 12,758,881 45.2 
1944 26,386,141 14,653,011 555 
1945 = 27,978,310 16,705,500 59.7 
ey ae | ann ge ene 1941 477,299 243,048 50.9 
1942 651,804 236,150 36.3 
1943 769,029 272,913 35.5 
1944 653,908 334,416 51.2 
1945 644,936 421,536 65.4 
Exchange Miatital .oiiiiccicccciec cise 1941 958,232 492,369 51.4 
1942 1,144,924 463,570 40.5 
1943 1,090,362 435,958 40.0 
1944 1,057,464 539,307 51.0 
1945 1,149,874 641,896 55.8 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Insurance Producers of America 





THE AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT SITUATION and Our Program to Combat It 


This is the fifth “Open Letter” in as many years that 
has been addressed to Insurance Producers of America 
in the interest of automobile accident prevention and the 
National Conservation’s Bureau in relation thereto. It 
seems to me that this year the need for remedial action is 
greater than any year since 1941 so prepare yourselves 
for some “plain talk” on what we must do and are doing 
in the National Conservation Bureau in helping to reduce 
street and highway accidents. Very definitely agents and 
brokers have a responsibility to help, too, and the Bureau 
is counting on your cooperation. 


First as to our 1946 problem—since the end of the 
fighting last August we have witnessed an alarming in- 
crease in street and highway accidents. You all are familiar 
with the main reason why—the unrestricted use of motor 
vehicles coming at a time when old, worn-out cars and 
tires can no longer stand the punishment of highway 
travel at high or even medium speeds. At the end of 1945 
we had to face the fact that 28,500 men, women and chil- 
dren were killed on our highways—4,000 more than in 
the previous twelve months—and this alarming death toll 
was reflected in our automobile loss ratios. 


Some of us worried about the situation; too many 
others were complacent. But when the first two months 
of 1946 showed auto casualties for various sections 
of the country 49% ahead of 1945, we and a lot of 
other safety agencies in the United States had to sit up 
and take notice. One such individual was Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States. Recognizing 
that the mounting highway accident toll constituted a 
menace to the very social and economic progress of our 
nation, the President assumed personal leadership in a 
movement designed to bring this serious situation under 
quick control. He called a safety conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C. which, on May 8-10, was attended by some 2,000 
state, municipal and county officials, safety specialists, 
educators, insurance company executives, industrialists 
and others interested in prevention of accidents. The sole 
purpose was to find ways and means of achieving this end. 


In my capacity as chairman of the advisory committee, 
National Conservation Bureau, which as you know, is the 
accident prevention division of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, I attended the gathering. 
Because it had been well planned in advance and because 
of the deep, personal interest of President Truman in the 
problem, the conference reached an agreement on a co- 
ordinated “Action Program”, the chief objective of which 
is a 50% reduction in accidents for the next three years. 


We in the National Conservation Bureau are o»timistic 
that the objective will be reached nationwide as it brings 
together in organized form educational, enforcement and 
engineering policies and techniques which, continuously 
applied, will reduce the traffic accident toll. 


How Can Companies and Producers Cooperate 
in Program? 


The encouraging feature of the “Action Program” from 
our standpoint is that our safety experts in the bureau 
and in the Center for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, have already been of considerable assistance in its 
drafting. In fact, eighteen officers of member companies 
of our Association and members of its staff have served 
on various committees for many weeks under the stimu- 


lating general chairmanship of Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, head of the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference. 


We would like to feel that the rank and file of insurance 
men around the country—the agents newly returned from 
the armed forces, the branch managers anxious to reduce 
their automobile loss ratios—will all join with the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau in the new program. The 
managing director of this Bureau tells me that a good 
example has already been set by the Casualty Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey in pledging its cooperation. 
A special committee from this organization—composed of 
casualty-surety company branch managers in Newark, N. J. 
—plans to confer with the state coordinating committee 
as to the extent of its participation. That seems to me to 
be a mighty fine way in which local insurance men can 
show their personal interest in humanitarian aspects of 
our business and thereby build the finest kind of public 
relations for the Casualty Insurance Industry. 


Other Examples of Conservation Bureau Work 


You also have an opportunity, we believe, to tie in with 
other phases of the National Conservation Bureau’s post- 
war program. For example, there is the driver education 
program which is going ahead rapidly throughout the 
country, and an important phase of which is our high 
school training program. 


The bureau is also resuming in full stride its efforts to 
encourage all states in the union to require the periodic 
inspection of motor vehicles, and encouraging progress is 
being made. 


We are a year old in our assistance to industry on the 
over-all problem of rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped. And it’s significant that when the Government 
was confronted with the grim necesity of finding adequate 
employment for the maimed men returning from battle, 
one of the organizations to which it turned for guidance 
was the Association of Casualty & Surety Executives. 


Finally, you might have a thrill of pride and accom- 
plishment when talking about your profession to prospects 
and clients in telling them that member companies of 
our Association including the MASSACHUSETTS BOND- 
ING & INSURANCE CO., have maintained for the past 
seven years the Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, first institution in the country for training 
teachers of safety education. It should also be worth 
passing along to your clientele that Julien H. Harvey, 
managing director, National Conservation Bureau, in ad- 
dition to all his other activities, served as chairman of 
a highly significant public opinion survey on traffic safety 
sponsored by the National Safety Council. 


If you would like to have a copy of the “Action Pro- 
gram” as developed by the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference, for use in your community, thereby quali- 
fying yourself as a participant in this national effort, send 
me a personal request for it. Working together—com- 
panies and producers—we can accomplish results. Let us 
do this before the millions of new cars and trucks come 
on to our already over-crowded streets and highways. 


Nwahee He 


Executive Vice President 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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Looking Ahead in the Contract Bond Field 





Intensive Sales Program Needed to 


Develop Private Construction Field 


By ArTHuR M. Crarx 
Vice President, National Surety Corp. 


Nearly six years ago I delivered a 
talk to a group of insurance men in a 
Southern state covering the subject of 
the bonding of private construction con- 
tracts. At that time I said: 

“Sixty years or so ago when contract 
bond coverage was introduced and for 
years thereafter, underwriters 
aided and abetted by legal advisors, 
brought out contract bond forms con- 
taining numerous and sundry exceptions, 


Many 


exclusions—conditions precedent to the 
right of recovery thereunder. The lim- 
ited form of contract bond was appar- 
ently the pride and joy of the under- 
writer and the attorney. 

Unconditional Bond Guarantee 

“The unconditional contract bond ob- 
ligation is now the order of the day. I 
defy you to produce any form of insur- 
ance contract containing broader cov- 
erage than some of the contract bond 
forms which I have had occasion to ex- 
amine during recent years. They run all 
the way from the briefest of common 
law forms which set forth the obligation 
of surety in the tersest manner to the 
more recently developed ‘Perform or 
Pay’ obligation. If broad bond forms 
mean anything, they are available to 
alesmen for the purpose of breaking 
down sales resistance. 

“When you deliver a contract bond 
you are now in a position to deliver an 
unconditional non-cancellable guarantee 
that the contractor will fulfill all of the 
obligations set forth in specifications, 
contract and other incidental documents 
and will hold the owners harmless from 
any loss, costs or damages arising out 
ot the performance of the contract. 
‘Ceiling’ unlimited other than as to the 
amount of the bond. (Under certain 
conditions, even the bond amount limi- 
tation has been known to fade out.)” 


Still a Largely Undeveloped Field 

During the course of the past twenty- 
five or more years, I have had occasion 
to consider numerous bond forms intro- 
duced for the purpose of selling surety- 
ship in the private construction market. 
Insofar as I can determine, none of 
those broad contract bond forms pro- 
duced the desired effect. In any event, 
the private construction field for surety- 
ship remains largely undeveloped. 

I have no recent statistical data cov- 
ering private construction work. As a 
matter of fact, during the past five years 
private construction operations 
have been negligible. However, a little 
more than ten years ago I did dig up 
some data which indicated that corpo- 
rate suretyship was sold covering only 
ipproximately 10% of private construc- 
tion work. 

In the final analysis, we cannot ad- 
vance the sale of bonds covering private 
construction work merely by bringing 
out new and broader bond forms. What 
we need is first-class salesmanship. Our 
sales forces, agents, brokers and produc- 
tion departments mut be equipped with 
sound, forceful, practical sales arguments 
and must be prepared to carry on an 
intensive sales program. 


Tr so 


Face-to-Face Salesmanship 
Unless our sales organizations are 
convinced that we have here a necessary 
ind satisfactory form of coverage our 
case is hopeless. We cannot make the 
grade by conducting letter-writing cam- 
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paigns, nor by distributing a flock of 
neatly printed advertisements. We do 
need face-to-face salesmanship by men 
who have a complete working knowl- 
edge of the coverage they are en- 
deavoring to sell. 

We are confronted with the necessity 
of convincing a variety of interests that 
contract bonds are worth the price cov- 
construction 


ering private contracts. 
These interests include agents and 
brokers, owners, architects, engineers 


and other representatives of owners; 
credit men representing furnishers of 
building materials and supplies; con- 
tractors, banks and other lending in- 
stiutions. 

A legal authority in the material fur- 
nishers field has published opinion to 
the effect that “the security afforded by 
the bond has a strong tendency to lower 
the prices at which labor and material 
will be furnished.” 

How can the salesmen of suretyship 
take advantage of this tendency? 

A Helpful Advertising Message 

We have been doing a bit of advertis- 
ing in recent months and the following 
are excerpts from an advertisement 
which will appear at an early date: 


“An important corporation informs 
us that a ‘trusted employe,’ who had 
authority to award construction and 
supply contracts to contractors of his 
own selection and with no surety bond 
protection, now admits having col- 
lected thousands of dollars in ‘kick- 
backs’ from his favored contractors 
over a period of years. These ‘kick- 
backs’ represent only a part of ex- 
cessive contract prices allowed on col- 
lusive bidding. 

“Such losses can be avoided by 
adopting a bona fide competitive sys- 
tem and awarding contracts to the 
lowest bidder whose responsibility is 
guaranteed under adequate perform- 
ance and payment bonds. The delega- 
tion of discretionary authority to 
award important contracts is unfair 
to honest contractors and contrary to 
the public interest. 

“The door is wide open for graft, 
dishonesty, kickbacks, unless con- 
struction and supply contracts are 





awarded under the bonded competitive 

system,” 

Such advertising will be useful only 
to the extent that it is brought home to 
the parties who should be interested by 
face-to-face salesmanship. 

Factors To Be Considered 

This may or may not be the time to 
open up an intensive campaign to advance 
the sale of suretyship covering private 
construction work. The housing con- 
struction program, with its attendant 
priorities and permits, and the existing 
scarcity of building materials, may slow 
up our program. If we must immedi- 
ately have an enormous amount of new 


housing at all costs, we may have a f) 
ther development of cost-plus theo: 
Contractors may be unwilling to ta 
the risk of undertaking contracts 

fixed prices. Such conditions will ope: 
ate to limit the sale of contract bo 


coverage. 

Unquestionably, we have in the: yp: 
vate construction field a tremendous o 
portunity for increasing our volume 
surety business and, incidentally, pe: 
forming a real public service. We hoy: 
that we shall experience a lot of health 
clean-cut competitive effort. When all : 
said and done, competition is the ver 
essence of productive effort. 


Difficult Public Relations Job To Be 
Faced When Construction Opens Up 


By Jonn C. Bropsky 
Secretary, The Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 


Just now contract bond people are 
trying to find out “what’s cookin’” in 
the construction and_ building lines. 
Surety company agents, contract bond 
specialists and underwriters have come 
out of the recent turbulent years into a 
period of calm, presaging moments far 
from predictable. But a few years ago 
the construction and building contract 
volume of the surety companies taxed 
all their forces. On top of that engi- 
neering, construction and supply _busi- 
ness took on abnormal aspects calling 
for the utmost in ability, energy and 
accomplishment on the part of every- 
one to do the herculean tasks and pro- 
duce the inexhaustible quantities of 
supplies required for war all over the 
world, The assistance given by the 
surety men in all contract bond lines 
facilitated the growth or establishment 
of great construction and industrial or- 
ganizations until the volume of work 
out-raced capitalization and carried for- 
ward on momentum beyond the com- 
prehension of performance guarantees. 


Unaccustomed to the Restraint 


The interlude between war-time bond- 
ing and the resumption of peace-time 
construction has been a restraint to 
which the bonding people have not been 
accustomed and has disturbed no end 
the organizations for carrying on such 
work. The producer has been held in 
leash in every field except that of pub- 
lic work where it happens that critical 
materials are not necessary. Governmen- 
tal and municipal operation has been 
confined to some large projects for 
building dams, sanitary sewers and 
plants, airports, highways, levees and 
the like. Other public work, apparently 
ready to be undertaken, has been frus- 
trated by industrial employment tur- 
moil, interference with natural competi- 
tive processes, diversion of materials 
and unpegable prices. Private industrial 
construction seemed to be rousing itself 
only to be requested to step aside and 
give priority to a nationwide housing 
program, and that, in turn, is hampered 
by all the economic, industrial and trade 
difficulties besetting every walk of ac- 
tivity and every commodity need. Engi- 
neers and architects have planned and 
blueprinted, only to have to replan and 
reblueprint. Engineers’ estimates and 
architects’ figures have had to be re- 
vised and again revised, while contrac- 
tors have either refused to bid or have 
bid at prices which no one believes 
realistic. 

To. peer into so gloomy and turbid an 
atmosphere might well deter the hardi- 
est, did we not all know that back of 
this fog is the tremendous compulsion 


JOHN C. BRODSKY 


to bring out a large engineering and 


building construction program. And 
every surety man knows that he must 
be ready for the advance of that pro- 
gram when it comes and must now un- 
dertake to guarantee those projects 
which are so urgent that they are being 
undertaken in spite of hell and high 
water or happen to be of those few 
projects which may not be strangled in 
the general turmoil. 

Contract bond producers. and under- 
writers know their value to their com- 
panies when they put substantial pre- 
mium volumes on their books. They 
know their value in public and private 
service in the construction activities of 
the nation and in its program. These 
producers and underwriters are forced 
by bewildering . circumstances to be 
gamblers, but must nevertheless be 
analysts, if they are to be the public 
and private security forces which both 
the surety companies and public and 
private construction need and demand. 


Reconnaissance Must Come First 


What then is our task at the moment 
and in the near future? Reconnaissance 
must come first. The surety industry 
and the companies themselves must seek 
to be organized for immediate oppor- 
tunities and those which should be con- 
templated and reasonably expected. 

Every company man should be seek- 
ing out in his own community, large or 
small, the opportunities to purvey guar- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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FEATURING THE MAN WITH THE PLAN 


A steady program of full 
page national advertise- 
ments in Time, Saturday 
Evening Post and Ameri- 
can Home, 








A unique coast-to-coast 
radio program Sunday 
Evenings at 6:30 E.S.T. 
with Cedric Foster on 
news and accident pre- 
vention. 





A special direct mail 
campaign that ties-in 
directly with all of our 
national and radio ad- 
vertising. 





































How long has it been since you’ve gone to a beauty 
parlor... to sell? 

Representing one of the largest industries in America 
with an almost limitless number of prospects, Beauty 
Shops make a beautiful market for sales. 

First of all, every shop needs Beauty Shop Malprac- 
tice Liability Insurance. It is practically a “must”... 
and is generally accepted because of its low cost and 
important coverage. Along with this, you can add fire, 
theft, dishonesty, liability, plate glass and many other 
lines. 

As one of the few who offer complete service on 
Beauty Shop Malpractice Liability Insurance, The 
Employers’ Group helps you to crack this important 
market wide open. Write for complete information. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


SURETYSHIP INSURANCE 








Fidelity, Surety — Fire, Inland Marine, Casualty, and Aircraft 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 


ONE LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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1945 Casualty-Surety Results of 
All Companies for New York State 


It is a significant fact that some 112 
stock and mutual casualty and surety 
companies as well as the State Insur- 
ance Fund, doing a direct business in 
New York state last year, exceeded 
their over-all 1944 volume in this state 
by producing total earned premiums of 
$272,963,821, compared with $263,789,735, 
a gain of $9,174,086. This result was 
achieved despite the sizable falling off 
in war projects business due to end of 
hostilities. 

Total losses incurred in 1945 for the 
same carriers were $155,293,151, com- 
pared with $134,794,454 in 1944, and ag- 


gregate loss ratios were respectively 
56.9% in 1945 and 51.1% the previous 
year. 


The line-by-line records of the indi- 


Company 
Accident & Casualty 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 


Worse 6 GOMD, 6 ss cansaweaoreces seas 


Fidelity 


Burglary and Theft 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll. .......... 


Total 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll. .......... 


BOTIKIOT “Snatecok csdesesusesaesenesseare 
MUO: scsiesiuinaee ene 

Aetna Life 
PINT oan scam asesawine ace 
PIN oa incic's boas hawd wae chee satnes see 
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Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
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Allstate Insurance Co. 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 


Amalgamated Mutual 


Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 


American Automobile 
Accident . 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 


WGrONrH S ASOD. iksiscsisssarseesnae se 


Fidelity 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Auto Prop. Damage 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll. .......... 


weet were eee eeerereere 





eee eee ee ee ee 
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vidual carriers which are tabulated on 
this and other pages of our issue, are 
obtained from the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit, filed with the New York In- 
surance Department by these companies. 
Indicative of the keen competition for 
business which exists in this state, these 
records furnish to students of produc- 
tion and loss trends a reliable index to 
present and future performance. This is 
the fifth consecutive year the tabula- 
tions have been presented in this 
fashion. 

Maintaining its leadership, workmen’s 
compensation continues to be the larg- 
est single line written in this state. 
Last year aggregate premiums earned 
‘were $114,669,614 (including the State 
Fund) which was nearly $2,500,000 off 





























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 

we $21,029 $8,205 39.0% 
ee S301 750 22.5 
brieg 123,065 87,207 70.9 
ae 105,833 55,047 52.0 
a? 148,689 86,449 58.1 
ee 17,473 1,326 7.6 
— 2,995 5,243 175.1 
J 17,387 9,929 571 
ar 111,745 43,307 38.8 
‘ars 39,425 24,666 62.6 
en 688 1,459 212.1 
ar 1,456 460 31.6 
ee $593,116 $324,048 54.6% 
ae! $12,789 $1,051 8.2% 
ee 2,273,128 1,282,887 56.4 
a 1,667,326 673,968 40.4 
Sats 4,626,453 3,258,709 70.4 
eas 240,652 —2,450 Sse 
Meee 361,013 —32,025 wee 
Sh 129,961 61,771 47.5 
a 634,467 299,009 47.1 
ay 4,290 5,215 121.6 
ee 734,125 488,34: 66.5 
ee 64 nee eee 
ets 88,998 31,871 35.8 
aoe 396,774 108,616 27.4 
... $11,170,040 $6,176,965 55.3% 
nee $635,335 $176,661 27.8% 
wee 90,261 —7,965 naa 
ee 2,096,790 1,520,074 72.5 
A 16 935 Braet 
sek —3,754 

ee 44,599 

ae $2,822,402 $1,728,680 61.3% 
org $71 ee ee 
8 1,313,369 627,152 47.8 
ee 382,644 200,333 52.4 
ate $1,696,084 $827,485 48.8% 
hey $355,704 $111,733 31.4% 
oe 71,141 17,574 24.7 
dis $426,845 $129,307 30.3% 
Sot $165 $475 287.9% 
eo 365,767 197,732 54.1 
ae 87,979 48,804 55.5 
<a 251,792 125,283 498 
i 248 pba Lae 
ae 9,192 8,805 95.8 
we 29,795 15,316 51.4 
ne 121,338 92,360 76.1 
aa 9,319 2,082 22.3 
— $875,595 $490,857 56.1% 





from the 1944 total of $117,078,694. Total 
losses incurred in this line were $78,- 
191,161 compared with $74,950,398 in 
1944, and loss ratio stood at 68.2% 
compared with 64.0% in 1944, Auto lia- 
bility ranked second in volume with 
$53,853,132 in premiums earned, an en- 
couraging increase over the 1944 total 
of $49,419,138. Losses incurred totaled 
$31,786,443, compared with $25,401,720, 
and the 1945 automobile loss ratio on 
New York business was 59.0% com- 
pared with 51.4% in 1944, a sizable in- 
crease. 

Repeating their 1944 performance, the 
most profitable major lines were fidelity 
and surety, in both of which the loss 
ratios were extremely low. Commercial 
accident insurance also made a good 


record, producing a loss ratio of 3° \% 
on total earned premiums of $7,601,756, 
But Group A. & H. on an earned | ¢e- 
mium volume of $8,009,056 showe 4 
loss ratio of 69.1%. 

The stock companies accounted for 
$173,075,474 of the grand total, or 63.'%, 
compared with $163,113,739 or 61.8% in 
1944, Total losses incurred by these 
companies were $92,608,908 for a loss 
ratio of 53.5%. This compares with 
$76,617,879 and 47.0% the previous year, 

Mutual companies, comparatively 
speaking, made only a slight gain in 
premium volume in this state last year 
over 1944. Their total earned premitims 
were $74,250,018 or 27.2% of the total 
volume whereas their 1944 record was 

(Continued on Page 21) 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1945 New York State Writings 


Company 
Travelers Insurance 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Hartford Accident 
Fidelity & Casualty 


United States Fe Ge os ois esicdezeccates. 


Travelers Indemnity 
Globe Indemnity 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A........ 


Continental Casualty 
Royal Indemnity 
Zurich General Accident 
Employers’ Liability 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
General Accident 
Massachusetts Bonding 





American Bonding 
Other Liability 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Gings 45.4). rT Re ete ee ne eee 


Burglary and Theft 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll. ......... 


Total 
American Casualty 
Accident 
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Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
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Fidelity 


Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll. .......... 


Total 
Credit 
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Auto Liability 
Other Liability 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll. .......... 


Total 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
..» $16,880,375 $9,433,905 55.9% 
ger 11,170,040 6,176,965 55.3 
ae 8,684,935 4,657,006 53.6 
ae 8,390,435 4,052,092 48.3 
ahs 6,036,500 4,566,474 75.6 
see 5,578,230 2,728,423 48.9 
Aer 5,475,170 3,083,038 56.3 
bors 5,073,704 2,237,422 44.1 
re 5,035,309 2,130,513 42.3 
eke 4,771,065 3,228,580 67.7 
Nee 4,726,365 3,675,501 778 
crue 4,346,960 2,267,168 52.2 
eke 4,048,755 2,399,391 59.3 
aot 3,989,040 2,244,572 56.3 
pea 3,728,618 1,744,044 46.8 
bes $630 $59 94% 
Rae 96,759 16,739 17.3 
tes 43,754 —11,275 eee 
ae 27,481 14,733 53.6 
Si 177,343 110,296 62.2 
ee $345,975 $130,552 37.7% 
ais $763 $350 45.9% 
ae 16 oe, pate 
Exe 1,449 250 17.3 
eh 510 350 68.6 
he 3,574 4,936 138.1 
a 6,135 99 1.6 
ics 29 50 172.4 
ae 89 wee ere 
aS = 490 82.1 
ss 164 100 61.0 
ote $13,930 $6,625 47.6% 
ae $254,210 —$4,509 ye Ne 
tbe $254,210 —$4,509 eka e Me 
ae $25,702 $1,863 7.2% 
mae 1,442 124 8. 
ae 9,722 4411 45. 
ae 305,341 161,772 53.( 
as 243,913 41,729 17.8 
ae 704,121 566,142 80.4 
pare 43,052 18,762 43.6 
Sei 39,981 5,242 13.1 
ae 24,766 9,526 38.5 
sar 42,378 15,183 35.6 
ee 10,040 3,267 32 
ee 101,277 65,764 64.‘ 
Sev 2,124 1,646 WS 
or 23,704 —9,766 ics 
ae $1,568,563 $885,665 56.5 6 
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AUTO PLAN 





The Home oun Way 


Effective use of a home town program of 
advertising the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan will increase your Automobile busi- 
ness. 

The Travelers has developed a com- 
plete program of sales and advertising 


for its agents which will help them get 


new business and retain business now on 
their books. 


In addition to producer’s local adver- 
tising, The Travelers will emphasize the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan in national 
magazine advertising. Full pages, in color, 
in magazines having an aggregate circu- 
lation of twelve million will inform the 
motoring public about the advantages of 
“Financing and Insuring Your New Car 
the Home Town Way”. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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New York State Experience Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
e e 
(Continued from Page 14) In 1945 New York State Writings 
Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Less 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Fidelity & Casusity ee eee eee $15,696,386 $10,268,389 65.4% 
igh Ni icc iurn cntengant Rr esteseds $319,927 $192,426 60.1% (American) Lumbermens Mutual ........... 8,224,572 4,838,814 58.8 
sity Deb: BOANIARE —Boias > carts oe tee cise 286 50,549 74.0 peso a. = li ai Sete eect eres eee eees ergo ee 56.3 
merican. Mutial hiapitty: i. ccsa-censeco eis ,9205 4,668,4 715 
Te a TR Me Be any, $388,213 $242,975 62.6% a -r see AR Ea er emery peeled 2,512,878 45.8 
PREIDIOVENS TNVENAN 5. os. 5saiessrereie Gierae wie eierseerelaes 035,24 3,431,299 68.1 
American Guarantee & Liability Interboro Mutual TTT CTE aaa ee ee 2,853,609 1,415,680 49.6 
Dacian: 5 scsi auth x syste coateiel tev conie $419 | eB ie a 326 
IN nase path oaks ope en-vicod ecoataiee tens fed 138 sie 2 peice sete: snp ARNO a eet a ca oth, 362, 37.5 
eee ba Lumber: Matual Casualty oc: 0.4003 ccsseiee« 1,929,963 1,019,402 52.8 
Auto Liability STOR en ec tree ar wey aes 74,311 109,604 147.5 Greater IN, Na WARPAVERS. scavssncarmaiorsea 1,902,453 770,695 40.5 
Eee A IEN | .5.< a se bardoc.ctonnt aeauererton eee 30,545 30,890 101.1 
Wonlanriss TCO0I0: 6.6.2 ciscwaseoteeaieuieas 48,075 27,784 57.8 + a —. so ae aa aa em ad berry rte 41.1 
Napa cda ia othed wide oe eee 54,238 13,184 II ase ho nig Oe ea laa cag —— 67.0 
hig RPA ONE ER RRR Gehl Sei 4116 1/337 ER eon. pga aga aaa i “y 
Barslary end Thekt osccksncseccsaneoscasses 14,408 2,080 14.4 icine a a aia , 
Moner Gnd MAGHINETY «6 ssisi.wivvseoisc see owics 36,212 20,838 57.5 - 
Ate E On DAMAGE csstscccsacesenseeevoes 26,248 24,603 93.7 
or eek Core | 1 2 RR eg rene Sn Aol ree = 166 itn hws c Earned Losses Loss 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll. ............. 9,736 611 6.3 sae teeral Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Arex Indemnity 
MG tals selection seteseasinous $298,612 $231,506 77.5% ws J FCS 5 ee $4,986 $1,459 29.3% 
REACT: AADMELY: = sise-ccisw ie nee sinetew stewnowine’s 37,019 —8,856 Pate 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Wiorlkments “GOmp: .os::684). cep Grnarce stesso 80,912 28,628 35.4 
AY RR Ce ty MANY, Se $183,608 $55,603 30.3% ste ses ana ceee th tse kecen erro Bn = - 
GeeD AN EE. ick exakne vec an cee ape ieenens 650 5 8 rglary an 12 cca 3,4 ’ as, 
Re MROIIRE 5 cis ocecuguy se tinbeaeteae 3,351,816 2,081,445 621 Boiler and Machinery ...........-...+++05 4,218 ress vee 
OE EE 704,999 370,055 52.5 egal Sing He came sO Re ee 1,476 1,491 101.0 
Worries 5 CORD, ..6 6565 cS opcvascosceres 2,550,553 1,533,276 60.1 Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 1,072 tees tee 
UETOPS TE IRN Lope wir en nate Perea) Sena Ae 27,842 —14,309 phere 3 
atc ee 11288 a “En. Np ssiian cs it eibniwierantonsi $149,115 $28,406. 19.0% 
SEER is ie Mena een ee 33,657 17,205 51.1 : : 
Burglary and Theft ..........00..cc0eeeeues 51,394 20,166 39.2 Associated Indemnity 
Boiler and Machinery ................ 125,859 20,054 15.9 Auto: Liability s:....<.. wigrevaavane s ooeteteneaereatesaieiers $15,064 $7,440 49.4% 
Ri eG TUE, ok ou hls lacesavcicces 1,120,186 701,413 ee errr rrr err ee 45,426 —7,993 ex 
Rethce MetOR © sO sacuaic Veeeeceeseatece 49,479 35,697 72.1 WOOUMMESS COO, «oo cncccicsevesseseseyss 332,325 185,040 55.7 
Other Prop: Damage and ‘Coll. .................- 23,241 18,204 78.3 ECA Meer ONS oT tegen Re ee Nm ne errr 2,097 790 | 
DUESIATY ANE “TEL. s.. cis vwerecek vere ecient 49,972 14,104 28.2 
EE, x c6causeacea ae $8,224,572 $4,838,814 58.8% — —- eo errerere rere rr areee peak 3,141 65.9 
tner Proo,. Damage atid ‘Coll.......c.0c0s6s 1,788 661 37.0 
American Motorists 2 
PAs O55 os Gas Gane be soaiwe ceria eee wens $75,616 $19,230 25.4% Total... ..csscsscecsevsceeeroes $451,439 $203,183 45.0% 
Setanta A Ee hace ceoaecee sonia en 14,778 4,703 31.8 . : 
i INE cas ie deirennicxtebe davecieses 1,290,089 811,952 62.9 Atlantic Mutual Indemnity 
Other Liability ...........+....002ee sees eee 118,787 85,801 72.2 ite RID sic tptca aio aeixiecescas $81,598 $56,028 68.7% 
Workmen’s Comp. .......+-..ssseseeeseeeeee 618,129 551,530 89.2 Sten Wiauiiey sx. ccccaicehssvew ees ore 11,553 4,006 34.7 
PMC crx chon en saan tenyeehetoueGe einen eed = Saws WORKMEN S COMIDS ciesciiccesite sacks oss eres ye — 122.6 
aera esi eweresiuneeevegaorer’ <aabe 2, Aly pea NWIASO: cisid a eieus deen bie nie OGIO se LOW Oma eR pales ,200 97 49.8 
ee ee Tee rene eee 10,742 6,609 61.5 Burplacy and Det) 660.66 cscs owes vernon 22,154 9,615 43.4 
BRAIN OUI AMEE oss k see teengene ose 9,947 5,198 S23 AamtO EOD. TAMA RE ooo seit os dos eves elke 8 23,804 21,521 90.4 
Roiler-anG Machinery ovis cs sigce eves decane 11,647 15,848 136.1 Other Prop: Damage and Goll................. 447 wsiais ste 
PRED PFO PaMACE 6S en .cs ann dbuwiaseouneen 433,711 281,791 65.0 
PGs MOURN 5.5 oho bss wassansorsscaeetas es 19,731 13,504 68.4 OGal es ce saesae arenes $143,629 $95,290 66.3% 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll. ............. 7,843 9,983 127.3 
ra Bakers Mutual 
sisseaceadaiaiach aki ihn ined Sn $17.00 — $10.0%2 BY 
. ee WVOrkiInel Ss NCONID, 6605 oct cowie saretwinie ts 5,960 214,03 3 
American Mutual Liability bh 
ear Ce ee re NLP $53,054 $7,400 13.99% CES Okeroa iar eecataee 18,517 6,960 37.6 
ae rk RANE AACR ei — 86.0 igh chs a oe oe $913,576 $231,026 25.3% 
Reiad: NEG e555 a Giisdnalelle eae aces oa 499,798 382,223 76.5 5 
RE RET aI oe 567,011 287,991 50.8 Bankers Indemnity , . 
Wrorkinen’s SCOBM.. ..3iccsacawrs tiadocece dense 5,043,892 3,795,109 75.2 Pe TE Ss seccacarccore ieee nie sienertre arecwratsier ie wlelaverers $14,553 $9,557 65.7% 
IE Be catin ie bk weSiccann tree cuaceeeteee 38,553 3,638 94 Health Beas ar eet ata Cee seoriaah sete aoe Pe - 
Te oe eee es oI BN wie a= 5,632 2,994 53.2 PRGLOMMIDTAN NEY 53.0 e 20 sloreisie Session nike wre etete cnt 467, ; 8 
MIE EOSY GATE DMNONE icon. sind ae nes cao encoees 17,388 10,569 60.8 DEORE. crete a8, swiom Sew wee ares er clene 407,824 117,108 28.7 
oc rele oe cc) gel Lo): hh ae rae ae 158,026 88,410 55.9 VE Rae IS MGCP) fcicsreescctnpererg dei nverecsrersiaieres 580,259 320,049 55.2 
RN SIN or ceevsin sxaeinever crenata 14,140 21,001 148.5 Fidelity 0.0 ...esc sees eeee eee eeeeeeeeeee ees 4,904 10,298 210.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 70,358 19,390 27.8 oe aatatarets sagen eee re Pi tie: wee ae 
urglary an Et cree is cote cnateiiorioe rene 25,65 f i 
TON ne cece ca ck vis maneae $6,525,340 $4,668,471 71.5% Auto Prop. Damage toa eae Tee 156,877 133,487 85.1 
American Policyholders’ Mato OMION) s.cisecenc nce fe cerns Comino eee 3,779 4,462 118.1 
rT CE: Oe 2: aOR Reapers cere Ne re $148,284 $91,847 61.9% Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 23,204 3,872 16.7 
Riaihs MAURY 8 obo wick ca nncecteman eee 181,548 207,964 114.6 : / 
ee SOE ane ate 113,068 62,734 55.5 Total. .........20.seeeceeeseeee $2,060,078 $1,046,840 50.8% 
Wore S KOOP: 6. .sosms ones ve deceeree ce 204,975 79,283 38.7 
Agta Pr PP AMIARE coed ok ospcceesch vee ke 63,975 eet 94.2 Butchers Mutual 
AMD ACOUUIGION: 5 soso sane wces Saw Knees gee bean 1,208 3,177 nas Ait BIN AELIEe isa esic awl reece teens $186,557 $68,101 36.5% 
Other Prop. Damage ‘and Coll), .......65.50566% 2,617 —1,890 sea Liability Rhian ina eer oh ae ee a ps pe 
Work sic A eM are cca Anarene 2, 742 2 
OM coca rekenaeds ate ghses $715,675 $503,379 70.3% Glass... VARESE IN. VEEN 63,602 34,653 54.5 
‘ Burglary and Phett ..<..14:.6<ccc0c6s eee cece’ 7,594 3,690 48.6 
American Surety : Ako LOD. WDAMARE. soci cir siond oroicigietee sisreee= 60,157 24,756 41.2 
| MAIBE SHE ee ca ating hy esate Dae eas $217 $1,050 BOSI0T0. Use ING OUIEIOU. . oc dcicic os. vure ca eientie- crestor nstnes 915 1,004 109.7 
RUNS AoA. oo poesia euaweutaneceabics 497,252 352,358 70.9 Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 4,357 576 13.2 
CGE RUE. <5 /2e tee casstheuseiumae chess 332,085 134,543 40.5 
WI OREIER SS MGOIND: aoc 655 -050Ga Misa bao deen ee 325,186 186,948 57.5 A ot ee ee ee ee eer $1,830,708 $753,090 41.1° 
RCMEN. So icis ce dies > SiR OS SAS OS SRE Meee 960,506 195,630 20.4 
5 TS RO NAAN RUE 452,742 138,728 30.6 ee 
“cea odo a aaa ret sed Ses: 1 SAMINNIE a ainnv4 cow adienvemraneuost $89 — ae, 
Burglary and Theft Lge Sisto ed eA eee es 144,611 50,887 35.2 Ais Liability TINE EMESIS 69,660 42,174 60.5 
RetS Pron. POMMARE 6 oiokk basi 2555s bore sss 159,616 ae 65.2 Gthes Linkibes ; 27578 19.909 722 
MIN onic cde isc Sco viscacoreruess 4.950 83 37.0 say il adel ahi ee lp 87° 408 41/304 472 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 28,009 4,864 — oo 707 140 nie 
11S EEO SREY coe REE) $2,939,472 $1,189,788 40.5% (Continued on Page 18) 
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MINNER | “oe % 


take care of your insurance 


and F : , 
and bonding requirements. 


| dé A R N kK T T Prompt, dependable service 


INCORPORATED that is easily adjusted to 


| Managers Metropolitan Department your individual needs. 














ZURICH 


GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., LTD., OF ZURICH 





ZURICH 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 





AMERICAN 


GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 





30 John Street. N. Y. 189 Montague St.. Bklyn. 
Tel. WH. 3-4664 Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 16) 

















Company 
Coal Merchants Mutual 

















































































































JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 








Representing the Following Companies: 
FIRE 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
ALEX KENNEL, Manager 
AUTOMOBILE 

Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 

FRANK KELLER, Manager 

INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 


Commerce Insurance Company 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


CHARLES S. BUCCA, Manager 


CASUALTY 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Md. 





“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 








Health 











Group A. & H 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s 
Fidelity 


Auto Collision 
Other Prop: Damage and ‘Coll... .... 0.0.6.5: 


Earned Losses Loss Auto Liability CET NE eA ee eee ee ee 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio MEROE CIGGADUULY. oi5,5:0:5.0cel o ofoew pact cloes wnereares 
_ Car & General (continued) Workmen's COM... 603 cies oc pic tee ceectee 
PE Siscnispesswnnk de sens sede snngucness 7,210 sins Seems PO TROD TNE oso rns bce ve sir iden ye ues 
DUNE sittomaa auburn phasor badivebeveuicdies 3,136 2,091 66.7 Other Prop, Damage and Coll.............. 
NERY AONE ood kis sieweicawaaemeneors 6,617 3,963 59.9 
ES POON, MBIBE: bos sides ho icdic ceekewaends 25,143 20,561 81.8 ACA orars cats anteater ee IE 
PANIED PRIREIIAN sri eosin wn ei pwn PRE OR Ga oe 525 1,180 224.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 559 —128 weve Columbia Casualty 
DR, aca car ietensnreteamneets $228,722 $130,914 —  - gismmmnonmnans seu 
Central Surety Auto Liability eee eee eee ea ee ae eae 
PINE Te BORED ee oy wie ings hd nearer Bee $801 Se pi IP SE avoieras ocancnavasvediuevases 
OE 69,703 43,747 62.8 eres gaged as, REESE TT ETT ee TTT 
NE SER Te 46,195 —8,931 le puna: MCLEE eee 
WVOPEMNEN S ASORID 56055005 i0% 0's do's insis ream 52,300 2,583 4.9 BONY. osniisvxriivuty ccvkneansronaneppsaiyes 
OEE TOE ALE ASE ADI SEES 16,272 73 ee... Meee 
EE - xvnnsltcneRirennndosh suteuhoeeannedss 20,121 35 2 octet ier ge BM MRE TEE 
i ee i i ae a al 6,078 4,140 68.1 Somer and Machinery ... 6.00. .00s0rse0ses 
Py WHE TURE ais ico kkavcccsecascvanss 47,784 15,124 31.7 ne Tea. TAME 5.556 «oss ae inten aes 
RMS ELON, TOAMAOE 250% 9s bs 8450 5% 510 o50% 23,723 12,318 51.9 Pato: GOMIGIOn) 5.5 seas ices store emacs 
it MEO UIRIGD iss oro 6s eG cabo Have ee ereR 190 714 375.8 Other Prop; Damage and Collis: ..d5cavwes 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 1,448 395 27.3 HD Sia nik ve dan tevndeetin elowgenas 
DINAN Sven caneebiend casks meeeaee $284,615 $70,198 24.7% Didtalcks, stoner na maeew eae 
Century Indemnity 
INES inci och nes cacyninpiooenacaiaenee’ $39,862 $20,007 50.2% Commercial Casualty 
SO Rn Re ye er erent er rte 6,341 —443 aie PREGA ONE Sassi oraperatehuncsanieis ee lela staistmanG rede sist 
IME FR eB Eivo'e sons ew Seon susRaaeraees 105,003 63,439 60.4 EE area ee meters renee er enh tee 
AGS CABUUY sdiwbaserisedn escecssaubanencd 622,141 412,841 66.4 ASE UDA OEE co aise Siarcdtorste Wier ate ein evets ates 
OEE BARBED: kiioc’ss- os sen cease veencae ews. 527,142 257,392 48.8 WAULO AVIADIUNY |. cais sin we chute nen smaaieen eta 
WEISER 6) EGOIND, soos nop aewne coche ambos? 712,763 256,774 36.0 OPRGE SIA DINEY: ccc ccetacenicad eaters arenes 
a res ana eres er re ee 164,985 34,860 21.1 WORKMEN S GOMID. o f6c0c0shcncece see ose 
ERED cc das cte ani eae oruh cease acon her so 90,519 —9,972 digiia IGEN Wass ak sieinpeicen eres wae een eae wns 
EROO? Suc ic uccesa neers s aiesemenueote uaa 54,659 25,626 46.9 RHIC DY salar sdiaiore-evst avetanasa inane esaraiso aietarele or aetevere 
Birelory S00 AHEM: co its.n ose star sanoeniee 182,459 66,923 36.7 MESS 8 asec oie aiyseroyelas laa warsakial nth honis aisles aed 
PA cog gee oc) a ae ieee ee 207,728 152,115 732 Burtlary and: PREM. ..o.6caa ese n ere tesae ees 
PE ASSO rag Ghose Sneisncos reas see eae ore 5,376 4,230 78.7 APOIO LOD: ADAMALE os 6:o-0i.0 sererasorslercuole-ciesers’s 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 26,004 4,505 17.3 PTO MEOINSHOR oc:c..08decacaeccenamaeesinaaas 
Other’ Prop: Damage and ‘Coll... 6.660.002 
MUON toss oa reeee ean en auipness $2,744,982 $1,288,297 BOITo Soren 5.0 e/a x. ciaee aero sinters g giaaleisrawerais acest’ 
Citizens Casualty 
eR ES ci divans Karns veseeesunnns $169,550 $97,131 57.3% TO. ov ccscvecnssescesnownnnss 
OPER MAINED gS anicsaGane sss seavenarionuen tr 16,337 4,513 7.6 
MV PTESRETT SE AOOEID),. -5's:c.sm s/oin clsieS eavwieusibioain tess 11,841 —259 Lewis Connecticut Indemnity 
HEE. 3s... c coon edn es SaeniswaRaO aaiOns 1,085 344 nS Pirate Te ino each eK ew wales 
Pil ARO MOABIDVE ios ose owser ence 40,952 31,967 78.1 ee Se os. scan ders ceeorenieens 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 84 ais eee NVoOrlemens = GOmp: . cf sasdundeascstnswatownts 
MGAGAG Gare wae inns cba loace eee mere meres ee os 
BOL is.s oo vb weenie erceenwases en $239,849 $133,696 7% Burglary and Thelt «0.0... 606 c0sscessssens 
AGO TetODT SDAMAGE: 6c rsiieis ein ieie ie alererateren’ete 


MrGtale anctindasthhvedmoan ctonataetatne 


Consolidated Taxpayers 
Other Liability 
MOPIANIEIES CORIDS, 6 icdauicias nic anniivwwesscsie 
Other’ Prop. Damage and ‘Gollis.iis...06064: 


UNE AA oc ecriner ch eraen Olea aie ie Se kceiste 


Group A. & H 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
MS TIAMON S AGOMID:, —c5s.-5'0i0:0 0's eisss sini sie sin ev oles 


Eagle Indemnity 
Accident 


ee ee 


Comp. 


Continental Casualty 
Accident 


ee ee ee 
ee 
ee ee ee 


CORK RHEH OLE RES LE SEES HE HOS HELENE OOOE® 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery ........cccessersoers 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 
All Other 


eceereccerrceseresreeeces 


ee a eee ee 
eer ereeeervcevrsneceeeenee 


TeRTeC eR eee ee ee 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery ...........eeeseeeeee 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$266,937 $93,261 34.9% 
49,725 11,908 23.9 
640,744 289,180 45.1 
98,690 59,205 60.0 
4,818 1,208 25.1 
$1,060,914 $454,762 42.96 
» $14,588 $4,933 33.8° 
1,398 247 17.7 
204,785 92,758 45.3 
149,939 67,611 45.1 
187,443 131,701 70.3 
42,908 2,477 5.8 
36,704 —4,205 at 
14,271 6,937 48.6 
54,666 21,081 38.6 
21,136 2,084 9.9 
68,621 52,993 77.2 
1,178 Re ng 
10,794 3,248 30.1 
999 2,345 234.7 
$809,430 $384,210 47.5% 
$137,802 $24,562 17.8% 
102,387 32,673 31.9 
599,877 415,070 69.2 
456,817 416,361 91.1 
279,043 148,789 Sod 
317,779 191,130 60.1 
18,450 801 4.3 
15,852 6,632 41.8 
40,442 19,369 47.9 
109,292 55,129 50.4 
102,350 83,174 81.3 
985 826 83.8 
7,455 1,144 15.3 
660 663 100.4 
$2,189,191 $1,396,323 63.8% 
$86,178 $31,242 36.3% 
62,518 12,749 20.4 
56,444 26,800 47.5 
8,914 4,479 50.2 
40,133 22,037 54.9 
27,322 18,902 69.2 
103 308 299.0 
2,004 364 18.2 
$283,616 $116,881 41.2% 
$1,081,858 $479,826 44.4% 
47,286 30,069 63.6 
2,555 52 2.0 
$1,131,699 $509,947 45.1% 
$846,523 $308,290 36.4% 
996,095 397,667 39.9 
381,355 268,967 70.5 
624,748 340,531 54.5 
491,629 142,342 29.0 
807,760 399,815 49.5 
118,383 —21,151 at 
231,100 —4,038 eee 
63,422 32,256 50.9 
158,233 66,509 42.0 
12,099 820 6.8 
208,752 125,290 60.0 
2,063- —135 see 
19,261 5,971 31.0 
73,886 67,379 91.2 
$5,035,309 $2,130,513 42.3% 
$31,873 $13,286 41.7% 
10,461 3; 33.4 
4,900 730 14.9 
506,384 449,073 75.3 
489,760 317,481 64.8 
802,515 485,219 60.5 
35,791 18,309 51.2 
18,634 3,394 18.2 
75,837 40,868 53.9 
321,241 155,434 48.4 
27,308 7,114 26.1 
196,851 137,145 69.7 
4,833 4,018 83.1 
26,882 25,212 93.8 
$2,643,270 $1,660,775 62.8% 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Driving home the dangers 
of inadequate coverage, 
well-timed national adver- 
tising is directing readers to 
the protection offered by the 
Maryland agent or broker. 








WHEEL OF CHANCE 


THIS WHEEL is forever turning—turning millions 
of times each day—piloting America’s war-worn 
cars. It may steer one man for his work... an- 
other for the club or beach... and others right 
smack into trouble. 

For with serious accident tolls mounting daily 
—trouble is the destination of more drivers than 
ever before. This Spring, particularly, the 
“wheel” of your car is a wheel of chance. 


Not all accidents can be prevented—not even 
by the most careful driving. But you can prevent 
the crippling financial losses that so often follow 
... by carrying adequate liability insurance. Just 
“liability coverage” is not enough. Partial cov- 


erage will not balance the paralyzing damage 
claims that frequently cost a man his home—his 
possessions . .. that mortgage his future earnings. 

The additional insurance you may require— 
even if it doubles your present coverage—adds 
only a fraction to the original cost. A telephone 
call-to the Maryland agent or broker in your com- 
munity can put your mind at ease for once and 
for all. He has the wide experience and the cur- 
rent information required to help you determine 
the minimum amount of protection you need. 

Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 
it’s good business for you to know him. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U.S. NEWS 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
Electric Mutual 
AND WEARER! G05 bsd sca niecsdaeasaeoor tans $10,809 —$872 seseve 
RO UURE NS MUNCIRSIENAI oct ly ogo cei cp bee bern ne 11,007 363 3.3 
WOLTERS RUDIID,. x s.s00ac bret cwsan cceseeoon 49,030 —1,216 erie 
Aaito Pron: WAMARE. siis ks oss caw ecwaw ads 4,498 4,105 91.3 
Other Prop: Damage and Coll... .s.2...60000% 2,943 731 24.8 
OPE REN Berean aire ees Aery tine x Bec $78,287 $3,111 4.0% 
Empire Mutual Casualty 
Nei ERIN Ss os aiseis koh oe edie CRORES $580,613 $288,652 49.7% 
Dir ARNE cca as kP ae keane. Sak ems g anew 3,016 2,613 86.6 
Ante (Props WDAMAPE sshc iscsi cess ces neues 118,668 49,749 41.9 
<r a ee Ra EL $702,297 $341,014 48.6% 
Employers’ Liability 
CT | i ee ete e ne Ren OES Weeder Pers Ter $64,754 $47,682 73.6% 
Reh ves ee taka poles eat cota eae te 7,440 2,497 33.6 
Rerony AS Boo Fa sow cic cewirecion ca necamaccauns 44,529 22,325 50.1 
Raita APNEA lS s wicniens dicey Seg ee beats 564,242 259,793 46.0 
Pee RAAMINES 5 cores cpu seen tees awa eade 1,041,455 414,283 39.8 
WU Gre Ss AGOEN), soso s sen sa oes sa eeee een 1,926,075 1,213,493 63.0 
AES Fr arte Semen Paria Page ee gic EE EE yer re ee 140,281 42,923 30.6 
RSME ihcs sch weer Mash eu EAT aem es 42,217 —10,706 hme 
RRNA Oe ach ce SIN ey hs baat ome ae eet 61,074 29,230 47.9 
Buteiary Ang: DHele so sccc.cccs scenes essere 155,421 70,429 45.3 
BOUEr RNG MACHMENY: sciacedisdaccerdos ses 44,067 47,797 108.5 
Rat Prop PAMACE os son os pa care iee ries Os.Sop0is 177,804 88,859 50.0 
PAO GINS) faite sco ie es Ak ree cenrane 5,859 2,894 49.4 
Other Prop: ‘Damare and “Coll... .ascc. 500% 71,510 35,669 49.9 
A Boer... bs. oe oesees cece se aak tou touaes 232 ae sales 
{1c i ERS Re a SNE eee eee ee eg $4,346,960 $2,267,168 52.2% 
Employers Mutual Liability 
RITE icc oun We hae th eb bewes aa eR eh es $16,262 $993 6.1% 
AMIE MR DIIEY. 2 visi c ve nbn eins vasa wie watenie 494,442 330,710 66.9 
OER int 727 11 ga Gre RD eng ee 521,582 240,817 46.2 
Woriaen's: 1SGRIO, ves kn bos sas kan cuss eessen 3,759,764 2,689,514 71.5 
PPMORES, «osc eote vin ob Snag orein oo a nes weal meat eee ines ,407 Raloe eid 
CSR ea MM Sa ain Ne aN a rue ae 10,358 6,019 58.1 
Borclary:. and: Duel ccc cc hice caancasonceys 8,520 10,345 121.4 
Aste Pron: WIAMAGE 6 ooo. xie os once bons sees 158,401 122,989 77.6 
PUIG RAMMOIO: Lcka Sh cocca we enaek ckotacie tt 12,935 11,203 86.6 
Other ‘Prop. Damage and Coll.....:........ 51,577 18,709 36.3 
DHA ict as pene Sees $5,035,248 $3,431,299 68.1% 
Exchange Mutual 
Maite MAGIA. cceacdnvecrs tae se proeeenes $286,762 $97,923 34.1% 
ier Toa 8as.cks dae ks ases dea thewsones-s 62,750 26,823 42.7 
WNAUEAOIE MOUND. s ycistéavb-pacaisedndeeo ee eee 693,755 465,826 67.1 
AUG Pep, WaMAGe ics iicsican oes oeaseaene 100,375 65,591 65.3 
Other Prop. Damage and. Coll)...05..00560% 7,764 4, 59.8 
Cs LR eT MENTE eo $1,151,406 $660,804 57.4% 
Factory Mutual 
AAG: Bea. 5 oes cde vanteaao eh toeeeen $330,439 $92,441 28.0% 
CONE SAAD ss .cinininsirermsine ooman eae e wes 4,292 105 25 
Bubolary Tani DHE |... o<i6s.ccc56 caida sesanwa'es 8,187 3,872 47.3 
AMO PxrOD: BIAMACC coicckwac ves ansiassians 106,756 42,312 39.6 
PUNO ACOSO i hace eden Wome seaees 48,436 27,316 56.4 
Wi micscxan xeeacsbeen sows $498,110 $166,046 33.3% 
Farm Bureau Mutual 
ny lo Rg en a ee a IPE Orcas Ale eee cay $27,216 $8,474 31.1% 
Lo La eee ane MPNEN taiet OPSRI DEAS Winns TORE ARES Er 3,773 1,478 39.2 
COCOTC RR. AE ¢ EO Eee RIS pean Arey Ce een 5,016 2,903 57.9 
QBUAD SNA UOIANN A 9g asin higse eleen re DINARS Wins 4 HITE 355,315 157,011 44.2 
Other: CAME os iceeisaenn ss eaeseassoaeks 59,454 13,509 22.7 
WUGTIONER Ss: ROOIND... oslo 25% scene nomena yins 65,415 41,070 62.8 
AGG ARO DIAMINE 4.6 s saa cscss vad ndanneens 123,780 66,820 54.0 
PRAUEID ASESAIOND Oc Sx bs wrndi ve hen ee ee ee RAR 66,078 42,464 64.3 
Other: Prop: Damage and Goll .s55ss056 00s 6,899 3,185 46.2 
BeNOR an cence ont iris ane hte ee 4,188 1,056 25.2 
RON: So crtn ites no euwee etve $717,134 $337,970 47.1% 
Fidelity & Casualty 
OC TT ae epg earners faa anise $523,085 $183,312 35.0% 
RRA See eu es Disarm tcteloitoncee Wey aie 38,544 24,387 63.3 
PB SS. ako casansan was He eMNe es ean 1,139,102 691,123 60.7 
OEE Pant. S8ons es cared ee raeese snes 1,791,496 475,797 26.6 
Workmen's GOnIp.. 44 <dakasks aeons eon sane 3,058,015 1,869,992 61.2 
RAE, pcre encip kh atadledh ae sent eee 440,421 181,111 41.1 
PRED Biles soca eatin ostursere Gino hore 150,127 651 4 
BGS. swrctcwcnceady SE ee saree erie 119,701 49,376 41.2 
Butelary and Dhett .o..ss6ciocsnicessasayeses 450,392 273,201 60.7 
Boner want Machinery 6 ic ck sass cniesesse es 201,365 45,906 22.8 
AGO Boron Aaa Se oo as as-s05.0 os os ke nareie's 367,150 239,955 65.4 
RSVR Cs MOMMMIREI oo recs ec AT TERR REE 8,568 5,251 61.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 102,469 12,030 14:7 
DROID. ho ce acre AER Ge eS $8,390,435 $4,052,092 48.3% 
































Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Fidelity & Deposit 
MOG SIR ATR svatacare ors tei ato sentia oe Meoreie ore Bios chev $6,483 $1,143 17.6% 07 
12,711 ie Nae Sr ae ot PE ere Sea 825,791 32,187 3.9 in 
MIRO GY seis sec aie areceis toes avorans Gomereeatornc era eis elroy elie 356,627 12,536 3.5 G4 
BUNS Os ayrac ste rare rete vavelstat ashes voncine Gta CiR Ore Naas 79,848 42,746 53.5 1¢ 
BUrelaty amd WHET ccs secon chances 638,511 276,106 43.2 tr 
Other Prop: Damare and (Colle is.3 seus ce 72 isco ee pi 
an li 
Metal ele $1,907,332 $364,718 19.1% Y 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity > 
PRRCADERE 60.55% ain retire eit s Opies eaten $136,949 $30,475 22.3% Fi 
AES oc coils relate cei nd oie rom iota eterna eis 28,442 18,039 63.4 > 
PUtOrAADHtY deh adc cece eecsaeaion cosets 824,677 —104,590 re 5 
Ditier WA DUIEY. ecg siocncineai oe ow lasreeeteres he 487,957 233,542 17.9 
WONG SI. iss ceikenae das veces. 911,150 672,009 73.8 . 
DUNE davoctexceriniessispenisas cee 51,208 1,507 29 , 
HONG hice oister ores Dare Mester ike eee As 26,516 —431 ae 
I occon ns dant naa scene nae eee ears 47,982 20,993 43.8 . 
Berelany and. GRE scoccerrnr-csmomacslysce 218,883 102,824 470 , 
Ante Pea: TMS 6 occicscincecicvncsus 278,181 182,493 65.6 y 
PUIG “CGMISIOIN ng iO cicrd wae prea teaterinre ate ee 11,643 2,067 17.8 1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 31,390 10,810 34.4 
EE Ota wean shane $3,054,978 $1,169,738 38.3% 
General Accident 
WO CACIDE 9g. A cee vats <a: eet ern earete Se SR ec $121,457 $33,488 27.6% ‘ 
15 IES | NON Rn Be ee ee oe Nne en ben Omens 103,152 45,956 446 , 
Meee ks ee WED ce soos euararos arti oaie Sapte 6,742 3,928 58.3 
intro HIaIA Dee oo iis eateetnaiions tienes 1,960,631 1,279,744 65.3 
Other Wiapisty.  scs0s cutis senninueaoeeains 409,133 152,577 37.3 | 
Workmen's “Comp, .<..655.050dvaduneliiew eons 583,592 303,540 52.0 
2 Ee Seer icek eRe omnracnte aan ay 22,406 11,292 50.4 | 
Burplaty and! PHEEt  &6.os-escien sees ersie nares 90,659 29,107 32.1 
Bovler and: Machinery” sncccceserwetse cusses 24,496 10,553 43.1 
PNIEO MEEOD: TDAMAPEC  wco.icisic «sins were nen sists 625,692 357,051 57.1 
PRUE OOO UESIONE <2. Sols ae rrarsaig eh Sako Ne ao 18,403 12,458 67.7 
Other Prop. Damage and! ‘Coll. ........0.:5. 06.5% 22,677 4,878 21.5 
Motatide ccaowninssaneee en ane $3,989,040 $2,244,572 56.3% 
General Casualty of America 
Avito (aDilihy <cisciiceaaucsestenle rave cow voce $234,988 $143,588 61.1% 
Other Wiabisty: pacdecancxsc ms wees cae oscien eae 9,943 33,058 55.2 
WWronlcinen(S 1COMD. o:ceis'on ates act sedesawels 104,037 69,917 67.2 
PACTS. | oie cerece she voresorarece ev etwiosaras 0p scolareronshe sie 4,706 2,163 46.0 
PUREE icc: cvd sc srece roves rototernisrwieletaier vr orieeres naire on 6,443 nee ae 
METS icc Saat pecurera hia th Oke Saree eae 10,863 4,238 39.0 
BiEolaty and TEL a sissseaes cewceecaares 17,326 7,048 40,7 
Auto Prop, Damace 4... .o6cccssnswrnsior sei 78,290 65,138 83.2 
Other Prop, Damage.and ‘Coll...5..c5:.s:6:0005% 2,076 623 30.0 
MOLDS sioceie-hars cconteuorurlanereie ernie $518,672 $325,773 62.8% 
General Transportation 
AstO™ WetaDIEy qc apescce veces: soning woo rowers $1,386,979 $844,139 60.9% 
Other Wisp, cosines comutenecases 103,120 37,628 36.5 
Wiemanens: COM. a. diancenineanosasieiinse™ 615,473 315,405 51.2 
BUOY caine eee actin hore ae eaya Riel stnnaraiem siete le 729 ata ae 
Auto Prop. Wawmage: sic. acs cscs dese sree oc 310,014 79,244 25.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 7,502 1,700 22.7 
AGEN cece oe ee ee $2,423,817 $1,278,116 52.7% 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
PCIE EE 1 orsyecieeoce ire OO et oe ee $140,054 $35,625 25.4% 
IE ool PRR erhemeoinn eiatrins Bang Ars trenion iste 19,294 3,851 20.0 
WARE SEN DENIEG 5) stor cin ce, sca cue te ete cieeearor tier 800,068 475,810 59.5 
Opher Mera Ditty. oc cakini peters aroma meee 570,073 219,341 38.5 
WiGEkineH SSCOMD.. cece toscereenanes cance 999,113 510,615 51.1 
PERO MEY. — 2 coraaieaceis oie areas ane torevete snaleeotorerareens eee 78,648 7,471 95 
SSeS RES NN Seon iret Grameen Themen Ae orm Tne 113,557 —10,589 nee 
‘GER ePanS oA Steneen mec demos Antnanade 55,600 26,133 47.0 
Burelary and Unett: 6. cccevecis sees yncneus 300 203,826 100,902 49.5 
Auto: Broo. Wamace -.iecavdvowirs Secteur 268,924 166,067 61.8 
Alito: GoOnision: «ss ses sacimaasciinawasnee 6,229 5,417 87.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 30,485 11,322 37.1 
MGOtAN fc aiin ee RE eS $3,285,871 $1,551,965 47.2% 
Globe Indemnity 
PCCMIONE cc.) 5a Ny roasts ewinis Ow stones teanes $143,493 $51,315 35.8% 
Eos eee eR Eee cr haarrce peer rine 46,158 22,872 49.6 
Gro DA Or AEE 6ids-0ee Meese on ote seine ee 88,190 34,441 39.1 
NAA) METCESTIREY 65-1076, cjore' op eric lereloterers.nis: sieceecees ee 1,329,819 515,772 38.8 
Oipereiianaity Gch. cancun recone 938,729 483,215 51.5 
Wonlieens EONID:, .ci0:<.ci-cine cee teerataraieite ates 1,741,764 1,486,139 85.3 
LENG LS VCs Oa Ne ee ARE SE Sto ncriCaNt n e ecatirer a ccceuree 125,733 3,150 a5 
SLT ane Chie oer ns Genesee 47,196 —5,008 rome 
CEN Ree ree cena ue rant ene wear Enya 95,625 47,714 499 
Barelary and. THett: 22) sic encocjostinnw wales 442,232 161,516 36.5 
BONER and MEACIINOIY, 6.5 oe iniisiereeise ne ciewnies 48,202 7,149 148 
PUtO TOLOOs AOAMALE oic-esarnan essa see 361,902 234,805 649 
PT ote, Cro | UT eae eet cece ore 13,971 11,632 83.3 
©ther Prop. Damage and Goll............005.% 52,156 28,326 54.3 
PCREAANS dia: wkineapetecso are oee eat oe eee $5,475,170 $3,083,038 56 3% 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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N. Y. State Results 


(Continued from Page 14) 


$73,254,173 or 27.8% of the total. Losses 
incurred by these carriers last year were 
$42,581,738, compared with $39,006,025 in 
1944. Aggregate loss ratio was 57.3%. 
In 1944 it was 53.2%. Workmen’s com- 
pensation continues to be the largest 
line written by the mutuals in New 
York but 1945 earned premium volume 
of $41,233,691 fell below the 1944 total— 
$42,270,756. Incurred losses were greater 
—$27,056,590 last year, compared with 
$26,082,811 in 1944. Loss ratios were re- 
spectively 65.6% and 61.7%. 

The State Insurance Fund had total 
earned premiums of $25,638,329, com- 
pared with $27,421,823 in 1944, and its 
1944 losses incurred of $20,102,505, com- 
pared with $19,170,550. Loss ratio was 
784% as against 69.9% the previous 
year. Its total volume was 9.4% of the 
erand total, compared with 104% in 


1944, 








Restoring Industrial Order 


Now that the dust of war production 
activity is beginning to settle, most of 
us will have time to draw second 
breath, plan futures, take stock and at- 
tempt readjustment to normalcy. 

During this period and as a result 
of what was learned during the war- 
production days, industry will recognize 
and properly incorporate safety into the 
scheme of things to be, after total peace 
is achieved. It is now a known fact that 
safety must head the list of production 
necessities, even before power, light or 
heat! Industry has paid dearly to learn 
this important fact and management 
shrewdly converts costly fact into pro- 
duction. ... 

The market, as concerns consumer 
sales, is waiting pantingly for goods. 

Industry is eager to begin supplying 
that market. . . 

Reaching management — now —and 
properly instructing supervision—will do 
wonders for our experience! 

Yes—it’s going to be a full-time job— 
riding herd on industry until all the 

“strays” find their proper corral of live- 
lihood.—E. V. Drieschner, Chicago, en- 
gineering department, ‘Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., in “The Con- 
centrator.” 





Most Inarticulate Industry 


It must be admitted that, on the 
whole, insurance has probably been the 
most inarticulate major industry in the 
country. Just why this should be so is 
not quite clear. However, one thing is 
certain, if the insurance business is to 
provide the public with the ultimate in 
protection, it must be allowed sufficient 
freedom of action to blaze new trails 
without unreasonable Governmental re- 
strictions. 

It would seem therefore that to ac- 
complish this we must take the public 
into our confidence in order that we, in 
turn, might gain their confidence and 
support. We have a record of having 
served the public faithfully and honestly 
for well over a hundred years. Why 
don’t we talk about it at every oppor- 
tunity?—Harvey C. Abbott, special 
agent, Hartford Fire, in “The Hartford 
Agent.” 





Enthusiasm—Key to Success 


Properly directed enthusiasm is a very 
important factor, and nobody can suc- 
ceed without it. Enthusiasm itself is 
frequently the mother of many failures, 
because, alone, it breeds visions and 
dreams that never come true. But en- 
thusiasm, linked with direction and hard 
work, will pay big dividends. Enthu- 
siasm without direction is always start- 
ing somewhere and getting nowhere. A 
real enthusiast is a man who has his 
head in the air and his feet on the 
ground.—Ernest W. Owen, National of 
Detroit, in “Agents Record.” 


Special Accident Policy 


For Volunteer Firemen 


Among the many forms of accident 
insurance specifically designed for a 
class of men, the volunteer firemen’s ac- 
cident policy is especially designed to 
fit the needs of the active members of 
the volunteer fire companies of this 
country. If a member of a_ volunteer 
fire company is injured or disabled in 
the performance of his fire-fighting 
duties, he himself is obliged to pay his 
own medical expenses. If he is incapa- 
citated, his earnings may cease, for he 
is dependent on some other business or 
profession for his income. 


No one will deny the inestimable 


Reluctance to Decide 

Many salesmen fail to realize that 
nine times out of ten a lost sale is 
caused solely by the prospect’s reluctance 
to make a decision. You know that the 
reasons why people should buy your 
policy are unanswerable, you know she 
that the price is within the reach of all. 
Therefore, the only thing that lies be- 
tween you and the sale is the prospect's 
indecision. 

The trouble with many 


salesmen, is 





value of the services which volunteer 
firemen perform and it is only right that 
they should be protected against the 
hazards of these activities—“News From 
Home,” published by the Home Fleet. 


that they make their sales-talk too elab- 
orate. They make it appear to the pros- 
pects, that it is one of the most impor- 
tant steps in their lives, that it is a mo- 
mentous decision that they must make, 
and, human nature being what it is, the 
majority of people lack enough confi- 
dence in their own judgment to make a 
quick decision on something which 
seems to them a matter of tremendous 
importance. They are entirely sold on 
the idea, but now that the matter looms 
so important to them, they want to think 
it over. If you are sure that they have 
been sold on the idea, your job is to 
make it easy for them to act, then you 
must help them come to a decision.— 
“Knight-O-Gram,” G. H. Knight Agency, 
Cleveland. 











U.S.F&G. 
FIFTIETH 


‘ big 





From the lstorian Ape 


lo lhe Mir ye 


The year was 1896. The needs of American Business for 
corporate suretyship led to the formation of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. @ Today, its 8,000 agents, 
located throughout the United States and Canada, help safeguard 
business and the individual by writing practically all forms of 
fidelity and surety bonds and casualty insurance policies. In the 


Air Age, as in the Victorian Age, U.S. F. & G. is Protection! 


Ui. eG, 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Home Office: Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Consult your insurance agent or broker cg as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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New York State Experience 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Great American Indemnity 
PCIE coon dn hg OARS SSS MIG ON WUR ESAs $36,097 $13,620 37.7% 
SOME cs enasscesbwr acs usesussceeeeenesseas > 5,395 3,636 67.4 
CN Aree RE. oc oc bac ophdacicciuonnsecace 9,445 —15 eae 
PO IE os oso enapac buses aGnonuesare 640,798 347,161 54.2 
ES AB EY. siexkicssvaecestesausoxernenee 765,329 205,114 26.8 
WOME OGOMD. 6 ocsne Secu ose canewweueae 726,957 421,013 57.9 
DREN nc apis ee aceon k esac ke heaateso tes 122,948 17,766 14.5 
Ce EE PEEL ET LET TEs te 53,189 —1,451 ore 
PAGE OSL atu ssh are ab outak bien ames ste 82,960 31,780 38.3 
bareiaty. ond Aneit Gssnccascs non ewnnceaes 98,974 35,520 35.9 
Pete OOO, ROMARE. 6655s Socee cis encase 216,817 129,973 59.9 
SS TAMRN  oeos bk Saab bee os Seune ones 2,198 3,399 154.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 24,962 3,412 13.7 
PANNE Gree cua wans cugeewie ts ope eaeeenae 866 2,770 319.9 
7 OE Ana ee ee ae $2,786,935 $1,213,698 43.5% 
Greater New York Taxpayers 
Cer SARIN, oak pss veya sse pose sine eines $1,901,454 $770,595 40.5% 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 999 100 10.0 
EE Ea ToD oe oe rI $1,902,453 $770,695 40.5% 
Guarantee Co. of N. A. 
I. An can ce bicea ans hue isin Saisw pike nceeins $2,704 —$81 .--% 
eee EET CE EE EE Ae OE a ere 531 the 55 
MOIS bax kckse Gases aesense $3,235 —$81 Ve 
Hardware Indemnity 
BMOG WRU | ooeew cs seu esa raeaasereneesees $135,262 $119,012 88.0% 
LOTT MUN. 95 cus cde soencseacaeecwamese 55,593 29,154 52.4 
WORE B: AGOIAD as cincicscssensscsesenese 75,449 27,928 37.0 
SRR cote i tenia tu na cau eek sameeren 8,913 4,731 53.1 
SRR AEY GU AMER 0h.5 ov xGeiese sceuwes one 5,678 4,103 72.3 
AG EAGD POCO visin cas see whndd dna doric 49,199 41,012 83.4 
Other Pron, Damage and: Coll.................:. 4,907 2,256 46.0 
MULAN 6 inns 6 dodsweueacae eer $335,001 $228,196 68.1% 
Hardware Mutual 
ONE AS EAS coon wiclivn’s one doeeck obese $778 $429 55.1% 
PAGE GTN cis ease Ta Skata eau ata oes 389,137 203,900 52.4 
COPOE RAIN o.sisw o'esG'> neha es ese e on pee ss 112,315 47,519 42.3 
OT AAU ii 5 5s sigs Sas SSA DEA OOS 625,166 518,316 82.9 
RRO ot Es ooh ans Lis atSina ste Rae 22,621 10,810 47.8 
SUM IOEY RE CA PIENE 4 coin ckasubcsumsedeee ees 9,529 2,586 271 
Rate POG. TIANIBTS a sinckxcwsaiscacxen sass 133,056 87,841 66.0 
PD REMI oboe tet iias poiwineccumemane e 41,816 29,538 70.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 10,394 240 20 
BGA i cScctkadsuates tes eeeees $1,344,812 $901,179 67.0% 
Hartford Accident 
MURIEL (ccc caress acest aa seueuuscisasuiehias $224,773 $45,840 20.4% 
MOE SEL ACE At aan has wuk eh akas Gateebn besos 30,517 9,799 32.1 
SN SO NDA cca a'adeb oe ens wa wEa Soke Sebo 42,061 22,607 53.7 
PUNO ERAT conse ciscensnenssscenvesvints 1,841,754 1,239,173 67.3 
PEE RAGE se vcscddaaccesaeodies basoees 1,737,401 653,852 37.6 
Workmen's COMP. .....-2-se0cesnscccvesecs 2,660,623 1,785,437 67.1 
PIE (caiisonpenods bsgevaNnsesacersseokao rs 507,433 49,479 9.8 
SIE neni pau Sauwkwanvuneess Seeds Sanaware 197,676 —16,436 sare 
ONE Sse sers cakes chess uusuatuabeur ashes ek eaes 116,346 54,039 46.4 
IEE RE TERE. 5 bo wide sc aneikdeesn eaves 626,685 268,618 42.9 
UNG BOD ORMIOEP vine 56. cccacsiossccaes ses 537,750 440,618 81.9 
eR A NS 5k os wade awchwohs sue ec beee rk 33,178 20,935 63.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 128,738 83,045 64.5 
NN iiss seeder kiss eo aea eee $8,684,935 $4,657,006 53.6% 
Hartford Live Stock 
PR Gh oe rat Veckn caweusetuetosaseaws $123,972 $51,840 41.8% 
BND ic 0ahcknasawsetascutGen ee $123,972 $51,840 41.8% 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Boiler and Machinery «.....:0..0:000000008 $489,521 $174,159 35.6% 
PORE: sighs cksasicvaonSaraccans $489,521 $174,159 35.6% 
Home Indemnity 
ACCIGORE on cscserccrsesseccncsersvesecncsses $7,308 $2,373 32.5% 
OD BR esis cstesceseneevavsnrcctvnns 269,360 203,851 75.7 
RIE OMEN cis rc laglots de Dike ew hee 199,320 31,011 15.6 
SD SD: sitancenntanvisekesesanss 21,818 8, 39.6 
NEM > cicing aie oacen Misdw neds saieema A ease 159,240 17,324 10.9 
ON os Scie ss Lutes beat oid area eielidomis OE Os 9,901 48,647 491.3 
EO Vereen tan tr een ee kN whe 37,758 18,561 49.2 
POMIIANY GN0 DEKE fh iiscce occ ssncnseascese rs 202,617 83,485 41.2 
PG PAOD, GDGBD R os ssi 5sesncasaneeese ss 91,049 75,798 83.2 
MG PRION, <c v Gaya sadwisencesaeeesn> 58 ae -fe6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 1,619 2,700 166.8 
MAES oa cp acua chosen enieeae ane $1,000,048 $492,390 49.2% 





Earned 





Losses 



































Company Premiums Incurred Rati: 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual 
ier Me DUNRN as fos ccic se nec necieserpane lewis $2,609 Sows ee % 
WVGritnet S COMP, auc vias cceasawiewenares vines 444,262 273,513 61.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 65 sears oe 
DORAN 5.05 coco een oer eee $446,936 $273,513 61.2 
Ideal Mutual 
PaO TADUILY xis acaisioaninecenseemeeaceme™ $64,657 $35,182 54.4 
Mer IA BUNY cscs coe semmee ns sarees omnes ses 35,407 7,741 21.9 
WN OPRAEN 6 SOGINDy. cics carne ein arecsioniene he 623,004 396,522 63.6 
AGO PROD: WAMA@e® g2h sais cssrseesdinesrenenes 29,058 21,426 73.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll........<...0 6606s 14,671 1,735 11.8 
RO eal vaterticiete eras eras tuitetterste seis oe $766,797 $462,606 60.3° 
Indemnity Co. of N. A. 
es Poo) aR EO ine te Ren PRR en soe RTE $427,383 $47,030 11.0 
MRR IEMs nis toceri ts cugewnicisnnnc io situeinis or etal Seen aieeiack 16,008 6,385 39.9 
AMIGO. TA BUNEY, sania so ¥a/sGales Sauaenoe oesias 859,946 386,011 4.9 
ther ASAD 6. scaplcaeds soe woes es 844,216 334,141 39.6 
WV SEMEN S COMP. 6.60065) Guscetieewnnmants 1,469,440 993,002 67.6 
RAGE, © sich ces oe .ascte ee omalon aren Uae e 462,216 191,269 41.4 
BREE aca ors oralne esp SO Maite 157,158 —152,727 arses 
REP RS ocr atvitias uae omnis aoa we tere 46,728 15,859 33.9 
BUGeIARy “and “WHEL ocaisis ciessvocsrersecosereorese eve bers 275,785 100,983 36.6 
Bato Prop: Damage o.45 snes vices connec 252,076 163,335 64.8 
NO) MEOINSION, nocd sick weenie arcane eels 5,954 1,155 19.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..........5..- 206,730 126,162 61.0 
BGrIMlel ~~. cocaine enna ee ueteeanossoa nD eeae 8,155 9,909 121.5 
PLUS IOUON = seca hs cane ie oan ete aa eaIbee 41,909 14,908 35.6 
Gta once toma ancien naire $5,073,704 $2,237,422 44.1% 
Interboro Mutual 
PROS TAIIION. a ckintceienone caconesie tacos $523,253 $251,076 48.0% 
MD ERCE MAR TIE 1 pias. si orecaitsing Wo ae seers ee 246,446 75,445 30.6 
Workmen's “COMD., so. 0s cces-cscweasioesawnic’s 1,886,237 933,637 49.5 
Auto *Proo, Mamarce o.ccscccccssoccosenss ee 189,480 153,606 81.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........0++ 8,193 1,916 23.4 
er | Peay ae rena tee aca ere ator $2,853,609 $1,415,680 49.6% 
International Fidelity 
UCHR eee eter rae en ane arene rre $86 Sic: . % 
RBH Oy  isrerecs isis nist e cinerea racers ataleyoval charerarelarnoaiare’s 215 Oe a 
g\ Na) 17 PRs e area arson oe rapa ra wre, rar rarer ae eye $301 : ae % 
Jamestown Mutual 
PAPUA IRE ey Reine tic ci es ees or ar Serre ea a $1,423 $114 8.0% 
FARO MA DUILY, erro cs caeainnkion aioe ae am aaeas 806,089 372,979 46.3 
Other Tabs chs vec ves nontnasunmss steer 111,283 29,146 26.2 
WY Gn kanen Ss) GCOMID: | scais.5 od vs oc one lesorslerte-w neers 1,182,060 807,103 68.3 
MBBS cin sessiaia ie ais aaa ooiwrn vices otc losalerenee ere aes oe 1,557 1,487 95.5 
AMO PFGS: WOaIMARE ooiccce cccusi ne ses's eeme’s 250,381 144,129 57.6 
PAI USGS SER izes: isis heres ler ernietes sion raiser eres 12,235 6,431 52.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 6,157 947 15.4 
AC | Me eR RT ere $2,371,185 $1,362,336 57.5% 
Liberty Mutual 
Le PO ROS OTL A ESC ERNE TO ee eee $14,478 $3,647 25.2% 
NEI A Lois css cisrsraros i cveisrele oasite Rareocoreietesoiere 4,031 2,286 56.7 
PANEER LEAIDTIUEY: » ss:5;sierele ws aelwaiels Mati ecereoneis gure 1,629,162 806,796 49.5 
ORNGP: IAD NItY sss sss ca sursons cates ve sionies's 1,625,486 501,689 30.9 
UIGENIMIOINS SOGIID: (ai0.s:s cas c:0e osieesicisresincn eless 11,442,053 8,542,575 74.7 
MG CHEY. cdeatnn dcied asi celine oo vileoneaeseals 167,371 7,026 42 
MGRSSE tre caer eras mist Saveoaie wots creer nates seers 22,173 11,754 53.0 
ABET LARA ARNE SP AIODE 5/oieis sso:00c ctoosciseteietersaie eels 117,689 72,053 61.2 
BOver and MACHINERY. cocci ciccviecee wore —22 coe eters 
ARTO! EOD: IDAIA RE 560.5: 6 merase prvisieiseiniorere sso-e 520,302 299,104 57.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll........5......0- 153,663 21,459 14.0 
EOWA eines C25 Seen een tee $15,696,386 $10,268,389 65.4% 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
BOCGENE) iii sacs Revs atic sk momento ae taal s $88,424 $34,072 38.5% 
MBIA ch aso arsvo\ sts ine cle oto cients ook rareinie ewe cn ae oroeT eke Ve: 607 9.8 
AIO: AABDIULY. ovecsancisa tates svuiesm coeur 398,621 253,817 63.7 
Dither tHe Duity sc .iecc se saleses cate oesieneoe wen 283,062 163,893 57.9 
WV OEASNON SG HEGING. << 55 sao scecetioeessnswae 278,403 86,522 31.1 
EU Siasacarate pix. cien scm alers areola tte lia nian eibielyeieen 6,090 —7,046 pea 
NO EY ce avevistence san onneieuuloen seen ananeae 15,933 28 We 
RIMES dest acaie rave aveia wiaissss 8 Mis iSIb siete TORS CEO E.S 37,937 15,040 39.6 
MERTAEY ONG PRCT ou becca veisciersiocnn ve 79,264 26,067 32.9 
Ate Pron: Damage cic ciciccevcscvccncscves 119,101 75,420 63.3 
EG CNG GIIGION: cau pees eae sles 0 oo ba. 5s vel 8,808 6,085 69.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 10,998 3,277 29.8 
POND coisa serials sles Re Baa Nels $1,332,900 $657,782 49.3% 
London Guarantee & Accident 
POCA BIR coir wees Haneaicee ero uarates enenius $26,058 —$6,456 ...% 
RAMEN Kaas sts wee aw sviadion seinen eva ere ae 4,514 1,266 28.0 
PMO TAR DIEY . 4.5 '<5 owls eos coonninta te deeaes 264,773 166,103 62.7 
REY RE By vs sciie Lone sews er sesnesees 222,787 92,998 41.7 
MVOLIMEE S NCOIID: <ciescion nace sor diew ae eee ed: sele 687,203 480,199 69.9 
PAPE ca conies saad acise indices me ereneeee ans 679 vee Ree 
OR BE isisessic ease ee numa sas iineenearetae 7,078 ene ise 
CS cick eink x ane aerne Ws sie eae Cet ee 22,463 9,242 41.1 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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How Women Proved Their Mettle in 
Conduct of Agencies Through Wartime 


Five Notable Examples of Assumption of Entire Management; 
Two Wives Return to Homes; Two Career Women 


Continue; One Bride Quits Temporarily 


On the basis of a very small segment 
of one industry, insurance, it is appar- 
ent that the fetish that has been built 
uy about the forthcoming rivalry be- 
tween women who took their places in 
business while so many men were in 
the armed forces and those returning 
yeterans, simply is not so. Here is a 
croup of five women, ranging from large 
cities to small communities, and from 
their experiences it is clear that the 
employment situation levels itself off 
and that the career woman already in 
business will stick and that the wife or 
innate homemaker who entered business 
not for the love of it but simply be- 
cause of necessity, is happy enough to 
turn the business back to the returned 
service man with her blessing. 

While it is obvious that the experi- 
ence of only five women cannot consti- 
tute any “public opinion poll” or even 
serve aS a cross-section of experience, 
thcir cases would appear to be typical. 

(Continued on Page 37) 





Conducts Agency 3 Years; 
Now Talks Like a Veteran 


Mrs. Muriel R. Harris of Washington, 
D. C., who ran her husband’s multiple 
line agency business for three years 
when he was away as an Army major, 
looks back upon her insurance experi- 
ence as a “glorious adventure” and one 
of the most satisfying jobs she has ever 
undertaken. Most important, she had 


faith in herself, and that faith, she says, 
was inspired by Divine Guidance which 
has never failed her. 

Mrs. Harris knew little or nothing 
about insurance before 1942 when her 
husband, Louis E. 
Harris,  volun- 
teered for duty 
and was assigned 
to an Army Air 
Force field near 
Houston, Texas. 
In fact, her only 
visits to his of- 
fice in pre-war 
days were for the 
purpose of getting 
checks cashed! 
But today, after 
three years. of 
agency office work 
and selling, Mrs. 
: : Harris talks like 

Muriel R. Harris a veteran insur- 

ance agent, is en- 
thusiastic over survey selling and says 
that her favorite lines are casualty in- 
surance and the personal property 
floater. In her frank opinion, “Insurance 
is a wonderful thing—if you sell them 
what they need.” And that she cer- 
tainly tried to do even though she did 
not have much time for cold canvass 
selling. 





Bachrach 


“Tough Sledding” at First 
It was “tough sledding” for Mrs. 
Harris in the first few months as a 


Wife Shoulders Dual Care 
Of Agency and Her Son 


One of the thousands of insurance 
agents to answer the call to arms was 
Frank G. Myers, head of the Frank G. 
Myers Agency at St. Louis. Was the 
agency to be allowed to disintegrate 
during his absence? Not while his wife, 
Carolyn was ready and able and will- 
ing to carry on. 
She not only con- 
served the  busi- 
ness on the books, 
but when Mr. 
Myers _ returned, 
he found that the 
agency’s premium 
volume had in- 
creased approxi- 
mately 11%. 

Prior to her 
venture into busi- 
S= ness when her 

e + {4 husband entered 
OF us idk the Army, Mrs. 

. wee 6~Myers had no 
idea of his work 
other than that 
various and sun- 
dry insurance premiums were included 
in the expenses of her household. She 
found her time and her loyalties di- 
vided between the agency business and 
her four year old son but she was com- 





Carolyn H. Myers 





pinch-hitting insurance agent. Her first 
problem came when her husband’s sec- 
retary, from whom she received much 
of her initial office training, had to 
leave the agency and the woman who 
took her place for bookkeeping and 
secretarial work, was there only a short 
time when she had a heart attack. After 
she left Mrs. Harris kept the books in 
addition to other duties, and continued 
to do so for several months after Mr. 
Harris returned home. 

For a time Mrs. Harris gave double 
wartime duty, serving as chairman of 
the Red Cross Motor Corps, District 


petent to handle the dual responsibility. 
She said she knew that she would have 
to learn a great deal about the business 
if she were to be successful in holding 
or increasing the volume of the agency. 
Gratifying Experience 

Accordingly, she began to study. “It 
was a very gratifying experience,” she 
said, “to find the larger and more pro- 
gressive companies offered correspond- 
ence courses and many types of litera- 
ture that enabled a layman with a 
normal amount of intelligence and vital 
interest to develop a workable knowl- 
edge of the business for sales purposes. 

“IT thoroughly enjoyed the time I 
spent in the business and feel that I 
could have accomplished more had not 
my responsibilities been divided be- 
tween the office and our four year old 
son. It is due to the latter that, upon 
my husband’s return, I ‘retired’ from 
the business world. I feel that it is of 
great value to me to have a better ap- 
preciation of the problems involved in 
my husband’s work. 

“Mr. Myers’ return to his agency was 
made with comparative ease as he at- 
tended the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
sales course soon after his return to 
civilian life and was brought up to date 
in all the changes in insurance during 
his absence. He has come back to a 
prospering market and we both feel 
confident that the past three years have 
given us the enthusiasm to take full 
advantage of the times.” 





of Columbia chapter, from August, 1939 
to March, 1943. But regretfully she re- 
signed this post so as to devote her 
entire time to the agency. She was also 
active with the Army Air Corps Wives, 
the Army Emergency Relief and Jangos. 

The record shows that she not only 
kept all her husband’s business on the 
books while he was away but sold some 
large size lines on her own. The agency 
represents the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies, and she qualified for a prize 
in practically every sales campaign held 


(Continued on Page 26) 








JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., Ine. 


Insurance Accounting Specialists and Auditors 


Consulting Actuaries 


Pension Actuarial Services Rendered by Experienced Personnel 











a lhirty-three Years of Service and 


Satisfaction to Our Clientsa 








BOSTON 
87 Kilby Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 











HOME OFFICE 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


DALLAS 
1307 Pacific Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 
Fidelity Bldg. 





NEWARK 


American Insurance Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Public Ledger Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 
Pierce Bldg. 
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= Eamed Losses Loss - 
New York State Experience _ Company Premiums Incurred Rati 
E a cis oid edhe ccindaad cs et 221,360 2,927 13 
ee i ee DSUECLY iaivs.ciiet sari o-sietene es are ere ere 94,012 66,97 712 
(Continued from Page 22) OOO hese a cas eee tie 58,739 31,617 538 ron 
Earned Losses Loss Burglary and Theft ...........csscesseses 174,636 63,826 365 Hea 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Boiler and Machinery Sree ee ee ee 34,297 8,463 24.7 Gro 
enfen CGussentes & Acchient Coontinned) Auto Prop. Damage POEs nt Cane aee 268,484 183,250 68.3 Aut 
acta cted Me 124.201 42.196 33.8 Pele tec pes a, | CTS i ane a ee a oe 3,439 1,695 493 Oth 
es oe 2 MEN bes aeeeee vi poensneseees a, Se ope Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 58,440 18,007 30.8 Wo 
Boiler and Mac hinc 5. MTEL TET eT 11,949 8,594 71.9 id srinkler 16,138 5.606 7 “ 
Miki Prop. eae piles PERT Gee DEES De 88,199 56,105 63.6 I REE tip eh-6 50 dd ob oe Oe ewe Sk ee eK ) J; ) +, / en 
Piaei ah WN MEMONE 8s 5 lora'sursss bic arn th oslerea are aie ee 3,927 1,658 42.2 fas e ae Bit Se RE our 
Other Prop: Damage and Coll..........5.0% 13,652 —17,678 set Potal...+ssserecnessneerveseens aicaalcaead sedate Mi Gla: 
Credit opie ee Weds be tips Sib ae ate Pas Sales w Ba:6 472,778 —3,912 eves Massachusetts Bonding But 
Sprinkler ...........ceeesese cesses eeeeceees 1,430 1,213 84.8 MIE | eka rcpecexeneeres oy eiuwiesbanees $187,879 $36,407 19.4% rh 
. we = " er ert 150,005 117,797 78.5 Oth 
A Ee $1,952,381 $831,528 OP NN Be BTN one tnnvienconsininenanansie 1,722 1,793 104.1 ie 
PUY DEY cas se ncesxasesansvecuswanhs 736,875 453,235 61.5 se 
Lumber Mutual Casualty MOC SEAABIEEY™ o.0)57. 0 Sielaremioinjoelnclin cele eree ws 822,329 314,858 38.3 
RINE. oc huResvars searre Goehed ees $123,224 $88,094 71.5% Workmen’s Comp. ...........escccsseeevees 1,026,189 459,100 44.7 
ey 5 RRR RN 154,967 33,193 TA TRE (kien cers saeesmnenniiiene res cucelie 163,900 57,932 35.3 
WVGIERENS ASOD: ins 6a aidsnsi si soeaeeenes x 1,589,890 845,964 53.2 MOTOS vvdscveccdonsevs vieewseenesernctnacue 56,291 16,078 28.6 
PS POR TARINOe vs cene cee kes sane eer 39,872 39,348 98.7 CREB a caiceses Deen tenet eee e eee eee ences 82,064 38,420 46.8 Boi 
PSE SERRE SEEN ER ore RD mn 332 et ire Detpety OO6 TRO oi ivivisucscvesveseriens 228,613 93,918 41.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 21,678 12,803 59.0 Auto Prop. Damage Stee eee eee eee e eee eees 234,227 149,559 63.9 
ABO NGBMISIOR: cS55 ociaed's ba cescu gaiibiineies 5K 2,232 324 14.5 
<r | AR Cea eee Eee ER TTET $1,929,963 $1,019,402 52.8% Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 36,292 4,623 12.7 
iit ate ois anni = WM csmadcortataet vs $3,728,618 $1,744,044 dom 
PMRMOE GG oe alW noes seen ae lee nae bese 15,54 8,91 57.3% . a 
eS ERED EERE AE AEE oss ony des ig ieee ‘nm , : MA 
CRE RRR LE he ener 79,149 287,58 5 Ae sthe ees 6VASERS HED e EERE RN OH aie et were ee ( 
Auto Liability 7s Se ee” WNPMMIMR iey screen reaisn 40,383 9210476 i 
PE WINN 5 5 ob oi.ab Wiese eG Onidlsowe oa en ee 26,15: 38,928 48. Other Liabilit 
Workmen’s Comp. ..oc.c<s.cecececsseecsess 547,093 282,192 51.6 nice VADINTY ose sees sees eee eseeeeeeeeeees 1,154 4,205 364.4 
ENN on tak ass pivots Sownsbenne ec cnhie 2,249 16,727 i ee een ee 1,127 vee kegs 
gE aR ee I OE MIE is SSS 127,662 2,876 RI ene Maa Oe aaa ae a cic aa 5,595 6,092 108.9 
| nila ES A aR CESS RL 1753 9.995 570.2 MERIATY: BUG HEED: cscs -coatscoaterasoharieiesinnntt 3,582 1,367 38.2 
PN et en Cee oa Cate oa eo ee gf Oe A Oth Pp D 7 d Coll 
SURAT RONG THC yoirs ce causiceen tensa oc 6,082 16,298 268.0 or emp. eteage on OU ecco eee cvece tees 13 o eas _ 
Aste Prop, DaMAGl iiveccivscccicvccenevee 58,553 114,893 196.2 naires € 
Auto Collision ............ SORES 2,188 3,734 170.7 Total. ......ssseeeeeeeeeseee ees $52,063 $30,887 59.3% Gr 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 7,312 5,926 81.0 Merchants Mutual : 
: ee = PROUAODE: oiicsccresisis ouive isis euslee eee coeisiomecraces $84,512 34,849 41.2% ; 
cle ieraenenies $974,058 $788,069 OM Rai RM sours cecseceennsckesecaves 2866289 1018447 oa 8 © 
INGE HIS UILY: -.-2icc cet cade oar ancere ose 321,810 58,724 18.2 < 
Maryland Casualty Workmen’s Comp. ........c0scccsssenecenes 1,668,438 818,427 49.1 Cl 
Ra eae eae eee $108,404 $41,772 38.5 "EEN AREER SA SOR WOR Sie 39,608 21,842 55.1 . 
LLU eee Miwvecaseee case seneoueese 22,777 10,276 45.1 Maton Prop: (DAMAage 45 cie:sesieie%s0's corse cas eee 840,016 511,674 60.9 A 
RN Mb WM cua erccan te aerenanescte 29,140 19,911 Wee NINE, Bi iecedxuscusate ees acceuiens 31,825 22,004 69.4 ie 
Rite UY. div aka osudeee cass eseensss's> 776,955 28,509 1,821 6.4 An 
CPEOE ERO OY os icc been 8 escssuamesues des 498,600 ; 
Ween 6 CORD, kasi opac cdeccvasswseeass 1,009,166 $5,481,007 $2,512,878 45.8% 
\ 
O 
A 
A 
0 
1895 1946 \ 
O 
Vv 
F 
ALERTNESS : 
G 
B 
A 
, C 
over half a century to the welfare and progress of the American Agency System 
i : 
i 
( 
ii] e 
Our success has been largely due to the character of our splendid field force. ; 
< 
They are a very active, highly intelligent and extremely loyal group. We are proud ( 
I 
of them and we are thankful for this opportunity to say what we think of them. Long 
e ( 
may they live and always may they prosper." 
UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 
| 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Metropolitan Casualty 
INecideeie Cactode to an nc cacaee Wer Hor oeeneu aes $149,151 $28,252 18.9% 
PG AIUN wuraccetine Gates scales Cecinteh es cone none 100,952 32,933 32.6 
Grout een Oe les nesah cess anaes ves denaeeees 224,195 150,240 67.0 
Rut MEIATIGUS asians (oie wnicetienwengateabes 670,783 591,245 88.1 
GAGE SE IGEINEE. ech so cons lene een we aueeeon 482,569 190,971 39.6 
We Pees COMID: “conc. x0 csescacnedutede es 328,622 242,883 73.9 
Bileliiuencttct cate cae doleceu sein wn > Se xr ees 20,278 11,992 59.1 
BME Mee es ghee Ga verrecasdes tev 121,564 54,801 45.1 
GAGS Nata a ai oeieia tie bo 5. ke we alireinre Me ee ew ce aces 93,270 42,319 45.4 
Binglaky ANG Hel sci cccec eden vcosecnscts 174,543 101,628 58.2 
Auto: BeOp: DAMaAge: ..565cis nis iwenrceevees 76,990 53,134 69.0 
AiO RG@OUISIOIN cole cunccu encase ven eennnss 1,582 1,466 92.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll........<6.«<+ 10,003 4,955 49.5 
SiiFIMety ower ae oNialasic oe veiaiscres San Seana 1,563 4,442 284.2 
Ota erences anaes 2,456,065 $1,511,261 61.5% 
Mutual Boiler of Boston 
Boiler-and Machitery scciqcs. occie ect eces $133,888 $9,159 6.8% 
ROtAR Sc scrncc cules oeenien cues $133,888 $9,159 6.8% 
Mutual Casualty of New York 
Autor Herabanly. 2.22 ses acc weeks nes cecneees won’ $565 eee «Go 
OUNCE ISDE oisis.0s s pnsts eacraa'es oa wa ceene es 432 sites aes 
WOEKINIEM G OCOD. ceies coclcnc catece vals aanrwns 230,050 116,718 50.7 
NGtO-EGie PIAMARE: (aoeiurnsc nnd. coicnaweseane 181 26 14.4 
Other- Prop: Damage and Coll..........+.:. 63 ; 
TRON oo vlalahrabimeenae oets $231,291 $116,744 50.5% 
National Casualty 
NGOLGIR cetcnscre stain oy aoe ect enc le ea uew ane $401,632 $235,210 58.6% 
TIGA eee eee nie lan ree era aed, 292,859 130,651 44.6 
GEOUp A Ge HENS co winsis cate sno ee eueneeaeeue 192,409 84,959 44.2 
NSH IGE AHEW 20025 oc ta Necnc one dtacaeans 150,744 103,845 68.9 
Other MeiaDIhy ac onaccwens sour etacseucees 120,128 53,206 44.3 
Workthiens GOmpy 6c ch icdccnve cee terveneds 158,059 87,114 55.1 
BIGGHiNe rato wea te nc was oats cout eta nmeneues 4,016 1,471 36.6 
SOE yr tater tiene ceca cena enare Meena as 7,635 4,402 57.7 
EC URN Ree Cainer eee Pee IN Ie onic 21,873 10,147 46.4 
Burelany an@ -GNGlO .cccsas es cacccenesawess 48,618 31,428 64.6 
AltOr (POD: MOAINAGE. «505.05 44s oc eeennne ees 50,648 29,926 59.1 
RtatO  COMISIOM, cree actos unccecke cows asieusenciens 323 62 19.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 3,935 1,328 33.7 
SORA E oC ASt eon e nce aaa $1,452,879 $773,749 53.3% 
National Grange Mutual 
Miia Ia DIMEG ons va cnecascekee et cor nseeurs $835,134 $299,007 35.8% 
CViee IA DIR co s.cciuarearcseclanceeuece sees 44,952 10,372 23.1 
Auto: Prop. Waniage: oc. cvccccecics evtec'ene 272,831 138,226 50.7 
Pea fer OCMC axis es sielare wena Ween ees 70,323 36,632 52.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..........2.2... 3,275 1 7 js 42.0 
ERGUAM Gs cece et ee act oe RENO $1,226,515 $485,612 39.6% 
National Surety Corp. 
NinC@r TASER fin cissdletarsvel ete ciara warereraceaia'es's $13,587 $5,530 40.7% 
Cliiratre mane: a asic one bh ete 8,632 4,363 50.5 
Woankinews (Comie. 3.2606 0.0cccesesesdenvenus 55,058 57,140 103.8 
Bieta Rs ea erat Sanne cae wran eee ne wate 878,835 172,987 19.7 
SIUM at ee ci raan Sorry TNS ie ae eras ercia ' 652,587 —139,312 aa 
IAS) ok vaccs ear riks cence bunnateeuntee tenes 70,912 44,959 63.4 
Burglary and helt ccivescscpesseneae eves « 705,996 233,227 33.0 
Rute Prop. Damage. co.cc csc cnacnsnanws cen 4,434 7,479 168.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll........2..... 206 15 7.3 
Ws ew ha vwsBteie nea $2,390,247 $386,388 16.2% 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
ROCKOEMIE grec cove necro EET Oas ace ee awe $83,474 $57,132 68.4% 
1221 1 a einer Tas ests ey ame ria ee 14,327 1,379 96 
PRUE OTT  Suiaiws, oo Hie Serres etanetoancees 916,924 635,957 69.4 
ONCE VETAUNINY ooo dine caw ensecatenckaveon 805,636 373,747 46.4 
Woslmen’s Comp: 56.0 ccs ctasse ancense’s 1,460,224 965,406 66.1 
IGREhG eres ATi wos oo fae cee tee wo pew ee he eEe 65,779 6,268 9.5 
SUNG dschsluduerk oa eadedty cpa cnenesuawes mms 43,889 — 36,523 a nrers 
ANG irs tae ponah ca Cae dere s ON SERRE RRO 122,237 54,061 442 
Pieslaey ANG PROCL .<.ccceccecnde vn cesses 207,415 96,971 46.8 
AGO PTOp. WAMaCe oie cee acc b edb an lene 295,091 214,904 72.8 
PRttR Ge CTIRIONE Wie aiu Ree eo ko Krs Cae cc cR a ais 2,009 1,105 55.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 31,750 28,984 91.3 
SRG ARR eho che oe ei ates $4,048,755 $2,399,391 59.3% 
New England Casualty 
PCO EUAN vc See wide vce cane awes as $120,036 $64,719 53.9% 
@rpets EABIN Ey © occ accion ccnns cde cnawees sa 44,427 16,398 36.9 
Wiowhinets COMIN: <..c2 sickenacckadsaiow cece 65,374 24,355 37.3 
SEENON hc aecro titre Moca tha eae eran ee ared eaten’ 4,675 10 Z 
Sees. y eee se sere 8 s-seb oa 5,416 2,237 41.3 
Burgtary and PRelt sc. caccccenrnaneeasdiaes 15,306 13,504 88.2 
AMO ELON, DAMAGE 5 onde kcdesewesdanneaws 42,230 40,199 95.2 
PENN COMMON: Sons id ciswled ba eackn awe ena aebi 396 386 97.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............:. 1,780 535 30.1 
POLAR A oacwspenecearo ce toncem $299,640 $162,343 54.2% 


(Continued on Page 27) 




















=" TO AGENTS AND 
POLICYHOLDERS ALIKE 


FOR AGENTS: 


The Bituminous financial statement reflects the 
SECURITY and strength of this well-established 
stock company. A cooperative, square-dealing 
Home Office provides helpful, friendly SERVICE 


that is “yours for the asking.” 


FOR POLICYHOLDERS: 


Bituminous provides the SECURITY of sound, 
sufficiently liquid assets. In addition, the 
SERVICE of trained underwriters, claims men, 
competent agents and experienced Safety Engi- 
neers is always available. 


In other words . . . It pays to KNOW and USE 


Bituminous. 


ASSETS OVER $14,000,000 


Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation, Com- 
prehensive Liability, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Comprehensive Personal Liability and 
Automobile Liability. 


awnous Cas 
Bit DM RPORATION UALTY 
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ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
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Capable of Handling All 
Phases of Agency Work 


In the town of Murray, Ky., the 
Berry Brothers, Joseph N. and Wildy, 
organized the Berry Insurance Agency 
in 1938. Fortunately for them, in the 
summer of 1940 Mary Elizabeth Sex- 
ton, known to her friends as Beth, 
joined the agency, which had only a 
few short years of 
operation before 
the war came. The 
first of the broth- 


ers to join. the 
armed _ services 
was Wildy—that 
was. in March, 
1941. He was the 
inside man of the 
firm, and Miss 
Sexton took over 
the agency’s 
policywriting and 


bookkeep- 
ing, leaving Jo- 
seph Berry free 
to devote practi- 
cally his entire 
time to production. 

Then came May, 1942, and Joe Berry 
also left for the armed forces. This 
left Miss Sexton with the bag to hold. 
For almost four years she conducted 
the agency single handed—there were 
weeks when not even a special agent 
was in the territory. She spent more 
time looking after business already on 
the books than in new production, with 
the consequence that when the Berry 
brothers returned to their agency, they 
found that their assureds had _ had 
claims paid promptly, had received bet- 
ter service than was anticipated, and 
the field was ripe for new business 
from old customers and new ones. 

Shouldered Responsibility 

While she was conducting the agency 
and shouldering its entire responsibility, 
Miss Sexton told the “Aetna-izer,” pub- 
lication of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., that under advice of the agency 
owners, the principal sales and adver- 
tising efforts were devoted to the better 
known forms of fire and automobile 
insurance, “lines which form the back- 
hone of most agencies.” She recognized 
that the increased cost of goods and 
materials offered a splendid opportunity 
for calling on prospects and clients and 
recommended the purchase of larger 
amounts of insurance in most instances. 

“Tt has been a terrific job,” she says, 





Beth Sexton 


“one which, at first, I was afraid I could 
not handle, but I have enjoyed every 
day of it. My hardest job has been the 
production work, especially when I have 
had to appear with competitors before 
groups of business men.” 

Miss Sexton was not long out of 
school when she joined the Berry In- 
surance Agency and she learned the 
agency business the hard way. But, says 
she to other young women who might 
find themselves in the same _ position, 
“do not be afraid or discouraged. After 
the first few weeks of being producer, 
bookkeeper, policywriter, stenographer, 
mail clerk, typewriter repairman and 


janitor—it will all come easy to you.” 

Is Beth Sexton, who made such a 
record under the most trying circum- 
stances, going to continue in the insur- 
ance business? Joseph N. Berry has 
the answer: 

“Miss Sexton definitely is remaining 
in business and likes it. She is capable 
of handling any job from soliciting to 
minor Joss adjustments. She will remain 
with us in the capacity of agency under- 
writer, so to speak, supervising policy 
writing, accounting and all the work of 
the other girls. New employes will al- 
low Beth a well-earned, extended vaca- 
tion this summer.” 





Turns Out Splendid Job 
Of Production for Agency 


Elizabeth Lee of the Carl K. Seymour 
insurance agency at Oswego, N. Y., is 
another woman whose preference runs 
to inside office work but who can turn 
out a splendid production job when the 
occasion demands. 
From September, 
1942, to Septem- 
ber, 1945, Mr. 
Seymour was in 
the service. 

Miss Lee was 
not new to the 
insurance business 
as she had been 
with the fidelity 
and surety bond- 
ing department of 
Wadsworth & 
Olmstead, Inc., 
general agency at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
However, the full 
time management 
of an agency was 
a new experience for her and she found 
it both interesting and instructive. 

“T learned a great deal regarding all 
phases of agency operation and manage- 
ment,” she says, “and I also learned 
something of the various problems and 
difficulties which arise in a local agent’s 
work. In the operation of the agency I 
received much valuable assistance 
through the splendid cooperation of the 
fieldmen and special agents of the vari- 
ous companies. Since Mr. Seymour’s re- 
turn to his business, I have continued 
as office manager, thus relieving him of 
all inside detail and releasing him for 
full-time production. 





Elizabeth Lee 


“I feel that women in insurance agen- 


Conducts One-Man Agency 
Four Years Without Man 


“A one man agency with no man for 
the past four years,” is the way Hazel 
Nelson, office manager, describes the 
Chase Wanglin 
Insurance Agency 
at Los Angeles. 
Commander B. 
Chase Wanglin, 
USNR, expects to 
return to his busi- 
ness July 1, and 
meanwhile, Miss 
Nelson continues 
to operate as a 
one woman 
agency. Com- 
mander Wanglin 
was stationed at 
the Navy Oriental 
Language School 
at Stillwater, 
Okila., and went 
from there to the 
Naval Intelligence Department at Wash- 
ington. He received his discharge as of 
May 31, but will not return to Los 
Angeles until July 1. 

Taking over the managerial duties, 
Miss Nelson went about keeping up the 
reputation of Commander Wanglin for 
taking a personal interest in every client 
and kept in close touch with them by 





Hazel Nelson 





cies can be of more valuable assistance 
to an agent if they will take an active 
interest in the operation of the business 
and endeavor to acquire a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the details of agency 
operation, in order that the agent may 
be relieved of the inside office detail and 
thus be enabled to spend much more 
time on the outside, especially in the 
production end of the business.” 
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METROPOLITAN and COUNTRY-WIDE FACILITIES FOR WRITING AUTOMOBILE, 
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telephone and by letter. She says that 
the help of the company fieldmen ha; 
been invaluable to her and that they 
seem to be stepping right in where they 
left off to go into the service with :nore 
enthusiasm than ever. She not only 
kept the agency production up to 
normal, but increased it. 

Unfortunately for Commander W ing. 
lin, when he returns to business, |:o js 
going to lose the services of this young 
woman who has preserved it for hi»; so 
ably—she was married last Chrisimas 
eve and she has decided to let her ‘er- 
sonal life supercede her business ca: cer 
for a time, at least. 

“I do intend,” she says, “to keep my 
license and undoubtedly after a mutch 
needed vacation, the word ‘insura:ice’ 
will be like the smell of smoke to an old 
fire horse. I know I should greatly misc 
the stimulation of being a part of the 
business world and no profession js 
more interesting than the insurance 
business. Everyone you meet is a pros- 
pect for some type of protection and 
in this way, we are also able to help 
our fellow man.” 


Muriel R. Harris 


(Continued from Page 23) 





during her three years in the business, 
Her biggest triumph was to sell a 
million dollar Group life, accident and 
hospitalization insurance case. 

That big Group case, which originally 
started as a pension trust, took two 
years to close and Mrs. Harris says the 
competition was keen for the business. 
She practically parked in the prospect’s 
office until she obtained the necessary 
employe information in order to com- 
plete it. And she was so excited when 
the final papers were signed on Febru- 
ary 5, 1945, that she phoned the good 
news to Major Harris in Texas. 

Another satisfying experience was 
when she participated in the Aetna’s 
Hoodoo Day contest and sold thirteen 
accident insurance policies. She had 
just returned from a visit with her hus- 
band in Texas, and on a day’s notice 
jumped into the drive with enthusiasm 
and sold thirteen out of fourteen 
prospects. 

When the residence burglary policy 
was introduced Mrs. Harris lost no 
time in calling it to the attention of 
those who carried household furniture 
insurance with the agency. She sent 
them a personal letter and followed it 
up by phone calls, the result being an 
encouraging volume of new business. In 
all of her sales efforts Mrs. Harris had 
the benefit of friendly assistance from 
the Aetna’s general agents in Washing- 
ton (life and casualty), their assistants 
and the two special agents in the office. 
She feels deeply grateful to them. 

When Major Harris returned to 
civilian life in July, 1945, he found the 
agency had been smoothly operated by 
his wife and he gives her credit for 
doing a fine job while he was in the 
service. Mrs. Harris told The Eastern 
Underwriter that “I was honorably dis- 
charged from active agency duties and 
returned to home and social activities.” 
She continues, however, as a full part- 
ner in the L. E. Harris Agency, which 
is now twenty-one years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris are now looking 
forward to the return of their son, Cap- 
tain Jerome J. Harris, AAF, from 
Tokyo, Japan, where he has been serv- 
ing as procurement officer for the Fifth 
Army Air Force. A graduate of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the George 
Washington Law School, he had passed 
his bar examination before he joined up. 
Classified as a 4-F, he was rejected by 
the Army at first but persisted in his 
efforts and was finally accepted by the 
AAF, and rose to captaincy. 

Their daughter, Ruth Ann, graduate 
of Holton Arms School in Washington, 
is now a student at George Washington 
University. During the war she served 
as a volunteer worker for the Red 
Cross, American Women’s Volunteer 
Services and as a canteen worker. Thus, 
the entire Harris family gave unstinted 
wartime service to their country. 
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‘a gs Earned Losses Loss 
P to Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
r Wing. New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
28S, hie jg AtitOr OMB DIE cdiaccveree nels ewe di wadiena wes $388 ee .+.-Jo 
MS young Wosltetts “COGD. secs sccecsccccsacevecencs 359 seers Ke 
Tr him so Avito: EROns DDAIMARE. .cccc co wee cccnesedesed 105 
hl Nas AIP GHBOE caves. ccurcdwanncrceiccacecnuced es 6 
er er- 
SS Career ROAM acucos hes saaweeednocesencrs $858 ae %o 
keep my New York Casualty 
fag AMM lao sre oars aca is $64 Bia: 2 Jo 
a ame a titee NAPE oon oe: Gars tine wae eeradane nalsthaetn’ 260,367 157,657 60.6 
Alco OG IEEE Seah ccen ds cieanncenpiar initio 187,551 66,727 35.6 
t Age Waehe@irs “COMED. scncccewotéxc canes cuacs 217,536 116,319 53.5 
Ellie PUREE enh ior savearenss ei cakesipeenntins 39,570 969 2.4 
oa BE ican pn tuearniaereeenes 37,702 293,079 7774 
pang PEELE TD RRA RO Oe 43,004 21,113 49.1 
le i a himmiany and HOE coce ck. cose denecsuconee 40,208 19,063 47.4 
helt Le i, NE. cs cy ccwecw ness scobenee 87,400 51,435 58.9 
= Mfr @ONIGIE or cal ec nairee Genvarndesoanney 956 334 34.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 6,914 1,470 21.3 
is BR tice devecenysiten $921,272 $728,166 79.0% 
) : N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 
msmness. iil, RRs os oes pe cence kandeinnis $9,189 $14,177 154.3% 
| sell a Wisse S COMIN cise cccweccecoacnncccosies 557,283 337,240 60.5 
mt and Auto Prop: Damave <.c.004. ccs sece ac aiiesc ord 2,950 998 33.8 
iginally 
wa ee $569,422 $352,415 61.9% 
ys 1e 
eae . Norwich Union Indemnity 
scien po A Rn eer re reer $7,296 $1,442 19.8% 
i seta. tte. META DNHROF \clesve woccaciviv encne ave beens has 57,925 37,915 65.5 
oe CR MII a chercccivienencsieceennnios 22/952 —5'002 eh 
Rilien. Wiothinuns I@OBIDs sc..scetewuceseectecuens 15,649 6,685 42.7 
ensiias ae rc niceniearnuicanuectuanes 6,198 2,249 36.3 
: Bitalaty atid Phere ..0 cia csc ctecnsenaces 4,067 1,836 45.1 
was Auto Prop. Damage .......-scsccecesesvens 20,826 11,822 56.8 
Letna’s SOR EOL FG) eC eR ICR Tere Ee oLe 576 485 84.2 
lirteen Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 560 74 13.2 
> shad 
ee vo NG siehanins apse tenes $136,049 $57,506 42.3% 
tic 
he aa Ocean Accident 
urteen Mecinenite tc eactlovecnidesudecdecauederuenues $73,952 $23,642 32.0% 
ENGIUID orate feseGiaiskce si escnue doet, cue mesa tenes 74,026 29,639 40.0 
policy Gc Ae ee lee oiais a csioieiwrcciolnsicernvies Sewimsce 14,693 19,100 130.0 
st no Ait NCRAEW is cocci Seacivoa hs nae acianncese 375,885 284,987 75.8 
on of Otter Wisse cnsctecuseteensceonddosmence 325,111 221,722 68.2 
niture Nglemets “COMP?  cscexecas Sescinece cnneaes 607,625 356,357 58.6 
sent Getty Oda ace te dincenns Puce ange wtenseaaseees 42,071 1,374 3.3 
red it SHEBEY recente dlecuon= scab eondueseueseneene 43 teers aaa 
ig an GAGE cn euanicas on eure Re eRaeemetee 38,928 16,667 42.8 
ss. In Barelaty an@ PNG c0c.0s00s cavwccdvetne 197,442 71,254 36.1 
; had Boiler and Machiticty .vccc.cccsccssocecus 67,696 21,015 31.0 
from Sita. Brdp. Wamace® .... cic scevenaceeewdecns 118,838 90,173 75.9 
hing- PSO CAMNIONE oui coco xnccccckenacderonkedtes 3,174 485 15.3 
tants Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 15,686 6,372 40.6 
»ffice. CLERC ira Ao eissis oa bow abe ngeenavioeed wee —3,356 an 
| SOUT Cee ea nner errr ccer ec rr et 1,538 53 3.4 
to 
; : € PROC acs Cotncws cnvennntancescts $1,956,708 $1,139,484 58.2% 
y 
“4 e Peerless Casualty 
eee ile CIE eitsiiicxevsvisausiwonesaxcuiis $45,653 $11,900 26.1% 
dis- NE asa ciiacidxcenatninnasueensen 23,199 169 J 
and Wiceuiien S41 COM. <6. ccccrscnsccwesteninces 3,457 3,000 86.8 
ina” DOC Ae eae Cer OrecnronneeOErcccCcerccre core’ 7,496 1,115 14.9 
adh CUELIST Re eemer eC Ort Orr CCUCE CECT OUCCOr Ere 103,138 —498 sae 
vw PROP ELOD: DAMAGE cs adiencsscecseccnenesees 84 —185 ead 
PNM OMNGE ccd ivien drstnrnines reenanneieas vdeee 29,674 13,183 44.4 
RS io binds a eeretaareas $212,701 $28,684 13.5% 
vio Pennsylvania Casualty 
ifth atin Winbiibee stores cde oniacrn Kienakenss 864 $49,959 57.5% 
Jni- CHGE IA DEEEG ic dvnsicrecnesicsetedsadens eas 35,663 30,510 85.5 
ree Wropkmen¢ Comp. isscsdcccctctreccccsmeses 51,473 27,969 54.3 
sed Ge eso aa Rossa veined Ga Remote 6,524 3,017 46.2 
up. BURHIARY ANG DHORE. cceccncseenswecannace se 25,756 11,781 45.7 
by MNO EO DAMES) <2 sccaecncceuee es sseaks 25,826 37,973 147.0 
his tee (CONGO aos cae 3 eae costes Carey eKanee 2 — meee 
the Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 605 86 14.2 
ate PROHAL i ocne tetas nc xccreendunwe $232,713 $161,295 69.3% 
on, 
fon Penn. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual Casualty 
red AGO AAADAGY cae -cus-cecciece Cares oars aeeiaere 945 . ee .22-%o 
fed Clive ob tates sey ass ence wanc nine cota se 94 500 531.9 
er Westies) (COMI: vc de Onncectw caansinee dass 4,633 3,917 84.5 
us, Auto Prop. Damage: . oc cccscvcscevcceseccus 273 mie ok 













































































































Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Phoenix Indemnity 
PROGCHIOIM 5 sata sash iwue se indie os ttcewecexs $132,190 $38,307 29.0% 
IMMER arc daa vada cacedctinkalAdawacenees 14,654 3,405 23.2 
PE EAN = 5 coo ta dirceeedecacatsiatensd<e 188,319 105,865 56.2 
CHUNG SAIMNOW 6 occ ce crxcivcknncdacneveus 169,187 145,284 85.9 
WeGueeett CONN cack ca casusstdwcaceewnas 168,213 57,685 34.3 
RUA on cdadet pumas ancedd ducacgecsdeanedes 6 =puy teas 
SMINQU Wc doccwusvetscsadccdevawacseatadaadues 366 ce aa 
CHM vac ce earch ele eeceaneanutenwuidsne 20,184 9,313 46.1 
awmlany amd ERGKE ccc cc cc dcseccns cecees 49,157 24,882 50.6 
Homer aid “MAGHINORY <i. ve cccceccacssscess 3,999 1,360 34.0 
AOR Pete PAAR ao osee sic cceccceacecuses 62,544 37,986 60.7 
Paxtlah< COMISNEM ooo sa see own enc lacccancass 1,321 825 62.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 7,940 2,071 26.1 
SHIMIGNIEE Guicadea Cidcesandeetccneasarsiekies 721 1,331 184.6 
on ee elec as $818,801 28,314 52.3% 
Preferred Accident 
PGCE cae cara ah cada hoes deaeieedon $149,136 $54,153 36.3% 
RUGULANNNY Sara u sae wc cao ce sea uwaseTaneneee 13,952 4,647 33.3 
Pettey Vas ot a caecncczedeacucswedens 630,162 343,901 54.6 
CURES TAME cise conn cucucaiie sececcaxevacs 143,229 59,234 41.4 
Wideminen'’s Coming occ < ca basen cnccecensas 145,804 129,087 88.5 
MNGTING a cocecucccdcserenicderssecavusizeass 178 ee a; 
SSIREN a weed dios fa bxca xe ounakedeycdednedaxes 150 eae one 
Ge otc sutudenaecevacdseusaudecucacuatas 22,145 9,825 444 
HGNOtARY Jil PHONG is ciweciasceececnaceaes 199,485 89,576 44.9 
PIG POU, RANG a ke Seed a co sew ceecasaces 209,222 148,112 70.8 
Bue COGAN go oo ents ko cad Rascckacteceeau 11,183 8,333 74.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 3,256 709 21.8 
ROGAN ew du cusnetadcastcsaeusnas $1,527,902 $847,577 55.5% 
Protective Indemnity 
CCUM a tn eee a cow hae wen Cecdeeensnereens $4,241 $2,810 66.3 
RMN dos oes ds Fac ascend ca dee dencccadcdears 118 1,899 naa 
RIM AR ees cacaecs kc ccacdiecevaaccewas 91,733 51,455 56.1 
Cer DIG E o oc tcaccackcevcaussanaaenaxees 26,662 8,517 31.9 
Weenies © Cott ©. ood cccceccccencceccccans 43,489 39,443 90.7 
CM is eae sa oh bi xencdkaueenesnssaneie 7,482 2,072 27.7 
UNAS W AMECUNENE cic necciaccosccqacccans 14,077 4,034 28.7 
AGC ROR ADO sie cencecaceancosencs 31,055 28,044 90.3 
FG EAE PETE CT Teo ECT OT 841 211 25.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 820 355 43.3 
Wetaber ys siccdatedtasaosraceaes $220,518 $138,840 63.0% 
Public Service Mutual 
Mitte EAMG cc ecavacenesarecatedescctadens $1,037,368 $593,328 57.2% 
Clie ans os aka coasseecerkevecdauees 253,390 130,992 51.7 
Wioalineis Comin sce csi ececxcecdccveduces 850,707 433,065 50.9 
ty OC en ECOL C LE DE PEE CCETE 254,293 105,149 41.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 10,435 2,167 20.8 
0] CAE rere Pee TT Cee $2,406,193 $1,264,701 52.4% 
Royal Indemnity 
DC OE Ce OER e LeO RT OCTET EEE CTC $121,924 $43,554 35.7% 
iol CSR rier nore er reerr er Cr er er 24,300 15,271 62.8 
Caretta Aa Gr ics ce iv ac eactnaseacasccecees 20,446 3,557 17.4 
PO neo Lee MER OEE CET TT CPECT 991,690 830,177 83.7 
CARES RIAN ono doko cen ccdanascwucacwsusde 833,583 406,749 48.8 
Widener s Camis eo cdcnccecescsccdcnavece 1,472,657 1,308,108 88.8 
IQGHEW) a ciedcaaccnacieccwkeeaawawausaeoences 187,015 8,330 4.5 
GHPOED 2 occa diodes shades osacedcdgeaedcnaceaes 65,855 —2,743 meee 
oe ARO ep eOCCCP ECE PE CUT ET UCETC 91,183 42,280 46.4 
Barahity and nent <6. cc5< sc nccesccdeneecns 446,286 226,177 50.7 
Boiler and Machinery ......0.cceccscoeses 139,068 78,626 56.5 
Attic Prop, DaMge <<. cc ccccsesssasecssins 311,905 237,002 76.0 
PGC COMMIT da cece dkaceccceciccucsqien 8,014 4,561 56.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 57,139 26,931 47.1 
NGtetiooucenes ERIE CPOE COTE $4,771,065 $3,228,580 67.7% 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
DNs | COC ETT EEPCCETECETCOCE INC TERETE TE $13,971 $3,854 27.6 
GSE CADRE ce cas don ca ecadava cds danas ae 76,884 9,159 11.9 
Oyilreaie Via os ki ac oavane dacaddeseaccca: 113,244 45,387 40.1 
Wioslinen se Coma 2 cccsaes ccscedsaesescas 100,135 65,409 65.3 
[2p EE eer rer erer cer err ree 7,768 —36 wees 
RONG ooo oi cnadcddaudvsdeane dene saceduasaes 136,011 —586 arr 
Ce Ge ee Eee EAr rer correc rr erery 5,042 3,282 65.1 
Burglary atid THEM <2... cccccecccccccceses 14,227 5,447 38.3 
Bute PaO DeSe 2 conic ceciticsecsavansss 29,614 15,258 51.5 
titi OCOINAARS cc causes ccaccesdeveckaviances 5 wads did 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............- 29,464 210 Pe 
LG SANE eT eC ere $526,365 $147,384 28.0% 
Seaboard Surety 
MGR ccc wascensscvcnscnenansexderaeaeass $95,696 $1,646 1.7% 
STEELE «ca vwans ceevdncdaxdreactadedddaed ices 171,333 42,982 25.1 
Ce EELS Cee eae re rr eT er (LTT Te 1,629 500 3.7 
Burglary and Theft ...........ceececceceee 80,397 48,588 60.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 1,293 thas eed 













$350,348 


Pema eee eee eee eee eee eeneeee 





$93,716 
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New York State 


Company 

Security Mutual Casualty 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
MONS ASOMID. 5 cps innités - ox saecsasnoieee 
Boiler and Machinery 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 


MN Ore ying ticah Cawedis cemiiie 


Security Taxpayers Mutual 
Other Liability 
WeOVMIO SCAU. soos cca nse cea tere ees 
Other Prop: Damage and Coll: .......5...05.5% 


RN Cs oR tee aah oe 


Standard Accident 


OS ooo ok ares cake Peed be ose 
MINERS Sioa ee Shay east hs AG we Ss a SO ate 
ac Es oe bie eee haseneaeauniey ers 
A EAM 5 veikks ss cise vebedsbaaeeadean 
Other Liability 

MME © MOMs. soss's 89655 Fs Ray eee 
PIN =o 5 stab daca ease k tae Ske 0 o5ES0R as SEO 
PO acrcicn oe ots Exec ba Sere hear eee 
RE, ais sten wena cuhin ks Semi kk DMCS Baie 
BeOEY “Ba FRO: oy 5 osiicaisds Cass races 
Rata F5Op. TIGMARE 5.0555 ches Mhesaie sox 


Auto Collision O66 dtca BiNiEN Aarne Seem ee as 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 
BOE ote sen. Oh Donnie taaates 


Standard Surety & Casualty 
Accident 
EAS Se ee, Se me re 
\uto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


Burglary and Theft 

Aste Prop: TPAMACe soins dcdw nse vocsetenss 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll. ..4.5....4.66 0: 


MMINES 2s wa cS han ealeRae eee cles 


State Insurance Fund 


WROPEIDON @ SOOT. on orice coneews paeseleases 

BMA. oo Sede ss ebvowviawea wae 

Sun Indemnity 

IND ale eae thins bla a eens, 
PPRNEE B5.500 oh RUREC Koa daa Miehe Ve AhORa EE EEA 
NS AM BE ein cede ude ese wendeee ues 
PD SERED. © kes co.0oi'o bib eee ese ees eae e 
COE CNN ois bk dike dale chs bawun ake aes 
Weer 6 COMD. .k..0is ic ocas sons soeew reads 
“SS gM I SAM OM 
IES. i iogiicacsGensek er ewau abate ob bueaeees 
CREE acaciien sheer s54469 S65 bake UNE eo eaoee 
armiaty And THe. ok cs sscwcscsencenascs 
PR PROT. TERROR © 56s. c shoe ad ey Yan eees 
I ANE: ocean vapincpeuncn vasa ona nee 
Other Prop. Damage and ‘Coll........4...6..3<. 


Travelers Indemnity 


NIMS BARU iiigs take oe budesekinadaduawuss 
CUE CMSONE iba sssiGancecesddarnosieas 
DOMED. souls bashers vGsore. bei oesSsaee teem 
ne A ar ard ga aoe 
OS a A ene are et re Pe ane a 
BGRSIATY ANG THEM oiesd aes coecnscoacns 
SOMCE ONG MACHINETY icc seesss.dvcesces 
AAG: Fas; SPANO! sos i ncialececuslcnovssee 
Pe NO sob hppa ners chs ok Cee eES 


Other Prop: Damage and Coll. ......6..6.06 


BUNA os coo Sos ee cecoe os ere ss 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


REPRE © CGN iinrx ee ce ne os Dee eee ee ere OR 
MIEN a x ouaa ees ce ek kkk bese e eee 
SRP PA NE aE no kn bn aoe babe cabamoweeee 
PD RE, bossa os bu wen ds vie ke KE 
LOU ENE i ex eates ho Sn Oe eee eee 
EB BIO, ies uals ocd ook ee eane 
Ree URE os Sccsica ee seeker ee oosoa ciase awed 

Me ois hee e Leb Die sm een 





Experience 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$16,795 $5,550 33.0% 
26,707 14,476 54.2 
139,106 56,595 40.7 
—864 eit eats 
2,885 1,065 36.9 
2,918 ys ee 
$187,547 $77,686 41.4% 
$635,253 $267,585 42.1% 
86,511 69,745 80.6 
283 ieee Le 
$722,047 $337,330 46.7% 
$45,552 $12,630 27.7% 
11,843 3,439 29.0 
62,060 21,044 33.9 
577,198 317,749 55.1 
470,960 160,003 34.0 
625,868 618,010 98.7 
80,155 12,947 16.2 
132,728 — 57,279 aa 
45,808 21,743 47.5 
141,489 66,048 46.7 
186,346 121,639 65.3 
10,729 8,013 74.7 
23,408 8,910 38.1 
$2,414,144 $1,314,896 54.5% 
$56,105 $9,642 17.2% 
666 cis aN 
305,146 333,527 109.3 
149.719 101,297 67.7 
286,210 144,573 50.5 
6,415 —2,308 aries 
21,659 —5,149 Ave. 
28,489 15,478 54.3 
87,156 55,454 63.6 
101,803 74,620 73.3 
787 215 27.3 
5,020 2,101 41.9 
$1,049,175 $729,450 69.5% 
$25,638,329 $20,102,505 78.4% 
$25,638,329 $20,102,505 78.4% 
$80,200 $23,711 29.6% 
68,978 29,075 42.2 
197 —750 Pate 
594,197 322,686 54.3 
381,710 175,140 45.9 
508,849 289,747 56.9 
11,249 —1,051 Pa 
7,206 —124 re 
54,230 24,636 45.4 
229,960 109,090 47.4 
185,670 59,857 a22 
3,334 3,636 109.1 
19,376 7,360 38.0 
$2,145,156 $1,043,013 48.6% 
$2,876,785 $1,471,929 51.2% 
137,427 15,426 11.2 
114,695 20,356 17.7 
120,981 —3,946 ee 
182,535 92,330 50.6 
536,753 276,652 51.5 
231,420 80,121 34.6 
1,197,494 723,714 60.4 
126 265 210.3 
180,014 51,576 28.7 
$5,578,230 $2,728,423 48 9% 
$1,584,631 $377,236 23.8% 
66,448 31,196 46.9 
3,407,023 2,461,942 72.3 
907,254 530,501 58.5 
2,786,606 1,055,723 37.9 
8,118,452 5,030,038 62.0 
9,961 —52,731 Rea 
$16,880,375 $9,433,905 55.9% 













































be June 2 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
United National Indemnity 
ee IN a4 kiaecncd oor eee ees ee $209 ee 6% 
CE IID 6 Siccacvakesinlasesoassiatinss 28 MeN e 
Workmen's “Gomp.. ......66 ewes. coccssass 383 antee 
ESE RE ee oeY on. ue ee 59 privat 
Auto rOp: WaMmaee csckia dsc cegsieenees 60 be so 
SII OLN OPA IE hm 21 and © 
men 
DE iocaxcrniticedinmeriess $760 Biss % oe 
United States Casualty will I 
PRR rashes m inlets cAI ee ieee Cates it Ns eS $34,569 $9,226 26.7% our ¢ 
i a OS SAU in a RT NEY ork lh 10,643 9,935 . 933 tions 
EO A ae sitar. cn enc ia at ao cones 488 nee ei our Vv 
Me I oo vocpiaxhaerucnees 585,541 455,750 77.8 tion t 
NE: RE os 5 nix dlc doleuedins Sentence 550,655 143,029 26.0 curses 
WORmIMen’S “COND. .5...cseccpitiern is on suena wes 697,044 447,949 64.3 struct 
RII. sec: feg 2 deegc ac :easacoanineraanadekes 26,452 105 4 Beers 
EE EEL AL ANT EER 27,702 —2,309 ates into 
NN ic ited cee ei sn tena aI oct 80,760 32,174 30.8 pave 
Diy BE BE nose eins nsdiccocecon 284,601 108,860 38.3 atl f 
Auto Prop: DWORE 65. isos cice icc csescses 194,875 152,817 78.4 eg 
Maia MIN oc occ steareds sued voi coax 5,099 15,535 304.7 OW 
Other Prop: Damage and! Coll................5... 18,561 1,602 8.6 the > 
ee eee 2,516,990 $1,374,673 54.6% | Cl 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty sth | 
MME eas eens dere eggs Se eee $134,616 $58,754 43.66 her 
EL TS PERC RE ASG, orem 19,687 18,481 93.9 nn 
an Ri MII ven vive save erenpakenun esece 100,768 78,641 78.0 , 
BA MIR cis ines ycisnnveeondaxtuniores 1,279,815 1,015,937 79.4 
NII asks vps inks xs weneass 1,191,950 7,300 71.1 Th 
WA CPRONCIY S) NCOMID). c.0s:s ise es s.c.o5. cntececauwse os 1,242,171 1,707,666 137.5 vide 
| epee ee SNE A Ah aeats 532,642 220,150 41.3 but § 
EINE pets Geko Kemae nec ahs eae 420,704 —12,018 Re const 
eS Rea ao ere re ae are Ree) AORN ree REO ke 112,230 60,114 53.6 or cé 
BUSPIALY “ANG PHGIE o:s-eso:s. ors scersio sisi isle pe 485,790 266,189 54.8 vo it 
Amto Prop: Daniawe> . asc ise crane euekae 415,847 293,242 70.5 tion 
eT Coe O55 ETT Co eee a nee ee ee ara 12,720 5,395 42.4 unde 
Other Prop. Damage and ‘Coll....cc.64.05 656 79,881 13,992 17.5 the 
SE Ls Co Sane OGG a Dene Aree cae eae 4,717 5,451 115.6 cult 
5” SIGNS aia Sis Senin nD 2,962 —12,820 ae wher 
up. 
WN tcp cena, $6,036,500 $4,566,474 75.6% _ | 
onc 
U. S. Guarantee to tl 
PARACEL coer eek a tence ears $4,756 » ees Ree will 
I oc con unl ca pcapent ney nes 153,530 79,069 51.5 tion 
III fo ako bs cesacee ee steee 196,211 32,895 16.8 Pr 
Weastaben’s Somme. von sess cco ccacecker ss 161,522 101,089 62.6 pora 
WE ci Ginesxvictes pede dere canteens 798,262 359,953 45.1 heen 
BR cba hee ae cean 296,985 55,781 18.8 ised 
__ PORE, ee ee RN ENN Seely ety 6,467 3,984 61.6 heen 
BGrgiary. and DRelt osc cklc os eomeeen se 199,074 160,950 80.8 ante 
PUto PtOD: AMAR cic ccccscns cevescnneves 43,466 25,636 59.0 men 
PRED AU IGIOTE 8 ois oxo secas cies piniadie eerie 192 313 163.0 Brea 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll. .........5.:... 14,712 —248 hte. aye 
Tr 
WS ee ees $1,875,177 $819,422 43.7% eta 
arg 
Universal Indemnity will 
WAG I oc isincais orn eae $15,615 —$1,969 eT, — 
Asito Prop. WaMdawe cs cccnccececuvssencsess 4,722 2,022 42.8 - 
with 
Re ae oes $20,337 $53 0.3% = 
Utica Mutual I 
EE cae ee. eee $28,793 2,400 8.3% vide 
RR oo i ee yu ee 1,565,948 599/126 38.2 the 
eo * aa aa eR Ege 282,400 60,001 21.2 The 
Wovtemen’s Comp. .oo.c.cciccccsscncsecesss 4,302,614 2,808,933 65.3 padi 
OR aes oie aaa a aa acai Lt 5,838 2,855 48.9 ps 
Burglary and Theft .............cscseecee: 6,947 1,121 16.1 Hy 
Auto Prop. Damage ...........0.0ceseeeeee 496,344 299,649 60.4 gh 
NII ice ee 49,333 29,041 58.9 
Giker Prop, Demeec and (cll.............. 45,655 17,393 38.1 _ 
EE ec ee 307 335 84.4 Be 
WE 56-5, cae nee $6,784,269 $3,820,854 56.3% a 
Utilities Mutual ai 
WOrkiMen Ss “COMID:. 6 kieecc co tiedens on nesine'es $749,988 $505,191 67.4% i 
I ae eee ere $749,988 $505,191 67.4% B 
va 
Western National tin 
NE a ai tit $902 $70 71% ru 
NST IRL ere eter reeeenie ete Panny Gr ROR Aen ner Ae 52 Ress re i 
Fe TDS ION 56,032 58,313 104.1 ts 
A NIN og osha x sock ws ck Serta 26,739 12,695 47.5 im 
WUODIMEIS: MEOMD:. ~4.4-6.5.5 Si-delev nine eae seas oes 47,727 33,529 70.3 ua 
NE es oe ee 1,808 311 17.2 nd 
LE a No Rea rt cr Seeger 1,400 ae eee = 
SBA eres copter tet cree or ator es 5,201 2,277 43.8 ‘Ts 
BUrolaTy “ANG: GRE 2.6005 cise cnewenercee es 6,554 2,859 43.6 . 
Agito. Prop: Damace: ic seccewscsredsitednce ts 20,452 16,481 80.6 i) 
oN fone oc) | EATS ee 228 467 204.8 es 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 801 —52 Paes > 
_ | ne eee! $167,986 $126,950 75.6% : 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Brodsky’s Article 


(Continued from Page 12) 


antee for the performance of public and 
private construction work, and should 
he soliciting owner, engineer, architect 
and contractor. Out of the shuffling of 
men and machines by this war will 
come a changed array of contractors. 
Qld organizations have changed and we 
will have to reacquaint ourselves with 
our old-time partners. New organiza- 
tions are growing and we must extend 
our willing and understanding associa- 
tion to them. Marked changes have oc- 
curred in operations. Changes in con- 
struction needs are turning con- 
tractors from accustomed operations 
into unaccustomed fields. The projects 
to which they may seek to switch may 
entail serious consideration. They may 
call for unusual cooperation on the part 
of their sureties. 

We must also become acquainted with 
the Seabee who seeks to launch him- 
self in construction contract work which 
he did so ably when in the armed forces. 
But he may find that our cordiality 
toward him must be restrained lest its 
liberality wreck him and leave his 
surety to finish the job. 

Danger of Careless Bonding 

The lure of premium income will pro- 
vide abundant underwriting liberality 
but great damage could be done to the 
construction industry by the heedless 
or careless bonding of people who may 
vo into the promised fields of construc- 
tion work unprepared, inexperienced and 
under-resourced. Perhaps never have 
the surety companies faced such diffi- 
cult public relations as will be posed 
when the full construction market opens 
up. To refuse bonds to worthy people 
will set back our building recovery. To 
bond contractors who do not stack up 
to the projects they seek to undertake 
will react just as badly on the resump- 
tion of public and private industry. 

Probably never in the history of cor- 
porate bonding have the opportunities 
been as great as those which are prom- 
ised now and surely there has never 
been a time when the hazards of guar- 
anteeing the performance and the nay- 
ment for labor and materials been 
greater than they will be when this 
resumption of construction takes place. 
It remains to be seen how stable labor 
prices will remain over the duration of 
large and long-term jobs. Materialmen 
will face more uncertain credit condi- 
tions than has been their experience in 
a long time and they will face that risk 
without the comfort of the liberal Fed- 
eral moneys which were part of the 
war program. 

Surely companies will have to pro- 
vide the best type of solicitation and 
the sincerest underwriting program. 
There can be no charge of narrowness 
in the breadth of coverage given in our 
construction contract guarantees. The 
Premiums to be paid, therefore, may 
he the center of discussion. Underwrit- 
ing will not be normal or uniform, haz- 
ards are unusual. Public bodies seek re- 
duction in premium costs and we, our- 
selves, rendering public service, must 
vive the most for the least we may 
charge bearing in mind the absolute 
necessity for long haul solvency of the 
sureties. 

Labor Worthy of Its Hire 


Sut no surety officer should be 
wayed from the determination to ob- 
in a sufficient premium in every con- 
ruction contract category. The labor 
f the surety companies is worthy of 
is hire and to take less than that is 
imply a threat to turn a gilt-edged 
larantee into a worthless assurance 
nd a fraud upon the public. The re- 
sumption of contract bonding lies in 
ts security for public and private funds. 

is assurance to taxpayers and to 
rivate owners of work under construc- 
on that in a competitive bidding sys- 

m they will be assured competent 
tractors who will build the projects 
‘cording to plans and specifications for 
he price agreed upon and will pay the 
osts of labor and material incurred 


throughout the prosecution of the job. 

This time-honored method of the 
public law and private competition must 
still commend itself to honest public 
officialdom and to sound private enter- 
prise. 

There will be no royal road to han- 
dling contract bonds in the coming con- 
struction program. There will be the 
usual sweat and labor on the part of 
producer and underwriter. No campaign 
can bring in a volume of premiums to 
any company, nor will it build up pub- 
lic good will. It behooves our industry 
and every company in it to think of 
the construction bonding program as a 
long-term operation, to set up the pre- 


liminary organizations for observing op- 
portunities, finding and knowing the 
contractors, keeping posted on contem- 
plated projects, being ready to guaran- 
tee them and ready to insure them 
against every insurable risk they under- 
take; to have our field forces adequate 
to the all-round job of servicing indus- 
try in the nation, state and municipality, 
and to prove our program’s value to 
private industrial construction and resi- 
dential building. 

Finally, to establish an underwriting 
policy that is sound as to purveying 
suretyship and which will actually guar- 
antee forthright performance of every 
project bonded. 





Freedom From Worry Gives 


Client His Money’s Worth 


When explaining a policy and the ad- 
vantages of its ownership—we talk to 
the client about one of the most im- 
portant reasons for buying insurance 
to get freedom from worry over loss. 

Doing things for the public good is 
our aim. But we must go further; we 
must talk about the good we do. Not 
only is it a part of the service itself to 
make clients cognizant of the values 
they receive, but by. so doing we also 
sometimes open our eyes to new wavs of 
serving.—“The Employers’ Pioneer.” 











ime is a Triend of ours 


We believe that if 
you choose the F&D 


as your surety company, you will 


be increasingly pleased with your 


choice as the years go by. 


A friendly attitude toward agents 


and policyholders; sound financial 


policies; prompt and fair settlement 


of losses; and the F& D’s interest in 





helping you build your own profit- 





able, lasting business, will combine 





to bring about this feeling. 





We look at it this way: the 


agent helps build the company; 
the company helps build the 


agent. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS—BURGLARY, 
FORGERY, GLASS AND OTHER INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF 


Founded 1890— Baltimore, Maryland 
WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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DONT FORGET 
The “Forgettery Book” 


elaborate bow to Robert 
I should like to para- 


With an 
Louis Stevenson, 
phrase: 

I have a little note book 

That goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of it 
You very soon will see 

It keeps no office records, 

Marks no bills unpaid or paid, 
But reminds me of the errors 
Other mien and I have made. 


It was back in 1930 that the “For- 
vettery Book” came into existence. At 
that time I was in the general agency 
end of the life business, and during mid- 
summer, one of my men walked into my 
private ‘office- gloom all over his face. 
“What happened to you, Ed?” was all 
he needed to start the very necessary 
process of unburdening himself. 

It was simply “one of those things.” 
[ had given him a beautiful lead on the 


previous day, and twenty-four hours 
later the lead was a dead duck. This was 
his story: 


Being Without a Hat Lost a Sale 


“IT took the inquiry with me when I 
left the office this morning, and planned 
sandwiching it in between two other 
appointments in that neighborhood. My 
first call kept me waiting thirty minutes 
and by the time I got in, I was in a real 
stew. It’s hot enough as it is, today, 
without being cooped up in one of those 
unventilated reception rooms for a half 
hour. Talk about a Turkish bath! Well, 
from there I dropped in on the lead. 
It’s been two years since I have worn a 
hat in the summertime, and I completely 
overlooked the fact when I entered and 
asked for my man. I was ushered into 
the showroom, my man came over and 
shook hands, excused himself for a mo- 
ment, and peeked into the reception 
room I had just left. I didn’t know what 
was up but found out quickly. 

“T was about to go into my song-and- 
dance, when the prospect said: ‘Mr. 
Mann, before you say a word, I just 
want you to know that we are manufac- 
turers of straw hats. I saw no hat in 
your hand when you came in, and sim- 
ply looked outside to see whether you 
had left it in the outer room. It’s men 
like you who are strangling our business 
and pushing us back to the wall, so I’m 
afraid I’ll have to get along without the 
answer to my inquiry.’ I started to talk 
—was going to say my hat was being 
cleaned in the bootblack shop down- 
stairs, but he left me there, with a polite 
‘Pardon me if I bid you Good Morn- 
ing.’ 


Cater to Prospect’s Line of Business 


Isn’t there a reason for putting this 
in the Forgettery Book? I think so. 
Since that time, the story meant to me 
-that, wherever possible, I should. try to 
cater to the line of business of my pros- 
pect. If he’s a cigar manufacturer, enter 
his office with a cigar in your hand or 
at least in your pocket—and of course, 
his brand. And right along those lines, 
I remember a while back, one of our 
women agents who had a card of intro- 
duction to the male head of a fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue establishment. Un- 
beknown to him she went into that firm 
and bought a striking and unusual coat 


for $200, a price she could definitely not 
afford to pay. 
Quite naturally 
wore the coat to business and really, 
she looked like a million. 
phoned the store, asked for her pros- 
pect, made an appointment, and kept it. 
The first thing the man said, as she en- 


New York Insurance Broker 


By Mervin L. Lang 





After all, that’s his major interest. Cater 
to it in the best way you can. 
Happened To Be in the Neighborhood 
I find another item in the Forgettery 
Book. It removes from the realm of 
possibility, my saying, “I was just in the 
neighborhood,” or, “I happened to be in 


the next day, she 


So she tele- 

















Mervin L. Lane Successful Insurance Producer 


The author, one of the successful insurance producers of Greater New York, 


has been pounding the pavements for business for the past thirty-two years. He 
has the happy faculty of being able to impart to others the lessons learned from his 
own experiences in selling, and this article is a good example of the many he has 


written over the years. 


Whatever he does and says is tempered by a — sense 


of humor which makes all the more effective the points he is driving hom 


In the fall Mr. Lane’s new book “The Secret of Life Insurance Selling” will be 


published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. of New York. 








tered, 
your clothing here 
favorites.” 
insurance and made a commission 
of $1,800. A long shot, that’s true—and 
it’s also true, we can’t always work that 
But, it does pay to 


my 
life 


way. 
business 


was: “It’s nice to see you get 


the building,” as a reason for calling on 
that model is one of a client or prospect. Some weeks ago, 
She sold him $100,000 of in the “Jest In Our Lane” column 
which I write for this journal practically 
every week, I jokingly ran an item about 
a solicitor for a life and casualty com- 
pany who has dropped in to see me 
three times since the first of the year, 





“play up” the 


of your prospect or client. 
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MERVIN L. LANE 


and each time he has said something 
like this: “I thought I’d come in to 
see you to find out if*you have any busi- 
ness for me, because my dentist is on 
the floor with your office, and I just left 
him.” The last time he said it, (and I 
hope for his sake it will be the last time) 
I said somberly: “I guess if you run out 
of teeth ever, I'll never see you again.” 

Now, it seems to me, if I make a call 
to see a client or prospect, and I open 
with such inane words as “I happened 
to be in the neighborhood,” it isn’t 
nearly as effective as my saying, “I 
came in to see you today, Bill, because 
I have an idea which I feel certain you'll 
like. It’s something that most fellows 
are going for in a big way—” and then 
spring the idea—and that goes, I think, 
whether the idea is a personal property 
floater, personal accident insurance, or 
use and occupancy insurance. If I’m not 
willing to make a special trip to get thie 
story over—I’d almost be better off 
keeping it a secret. Don’t you think so? 


Don’t Try to Force the Sale 


Another item in the Forgettery Book 
removes from my sales efforts the pres- 
sure, drive and insisting persistence 
which some fellows use in trying to 
force the sale now. This applies par- 
ticularly where a prospect or client 
writes in for information. I have found 
that in many cases, this is done for fu- 
ture use. Accordingly, I approach the 
client not with a view to obtaining im- 
mediate business, but with the idea of 
explaining the service and allowing the 
business to take care of itself 

On one inquiry where the policyholder 
asked for information on a fairly large 
business life insurance policy, I pre- 
sented the figures, suggested that this 
might be a good time to arrange for the 
medical examination, was told the ex- 
amination could not be made for at least 
four weeks. So I dropped any tendency 
to “press” then and there. I concluded 
the interview by saying I’d gladly re 
mind him at the end of a month. As ! 
was about to leave, he said: 

“Our compensation insurance comes 
up for renewal next month and I thin! 
we'd like to have you handle it. As! 
Miss Jones for the old policy on your 
way out, eh?” The premium was $4,001 
—and three months later, I obtained the 
application for the life insurance. 

Now, I don’t say that I would not have 
gotten the compensation order had 
made a nuisance of myself on the life 
matter. I don’t know. But, I have 
hunch that the reason for my gettins 
the one was because I had made a dig: 
nified presentation in a_ business-like 
manner in the case of the other, and at 
that time they weren’t sure they were 
going to buy the life insurance. So, in 
my Forgettery Book, I have noted: 
“Don’t press.’ 

On the following page of the book, 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Country-wide Experience—M utual Cos. ——.................... 1942 3.319.268 -~—=—«i1,561.293 47.0 
1943 3,151,696 1,312,135 41.6 
(Continued from Page 10) oe 









Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Public Service Mutual ................ 1941 1,594,102 640,592 40,2 



















































































Earned Losses Loss 1942 2,645,159 1,414,849 53.4 
1943 2,732,862 1,461,838 53.5 
I factory Mutual .............0c0cce00es 1941 3,047,392 493,820 16.2 1944 2,921,562 1,400,647 48.0 
1942 3,051,468 287,017 94 1945 2,673,541 1,483,304 55.5 
1943 2,241,392 322,054 144 
1944 2,318,481 407,386 17.6 Security Mutual Casualty ............. 1941 2,400,329 1,227,276 51.1 
1945 2,326,460 750,362 32.3 1942 2,723,058 1,345,583 49.4 
1943 2,789,202 1,642,776 58.9 
sa 1944 3,009,626 1,580,976 52.5 
Farm Bureau Mutual .................. 1941 7,386,292 4,123,022 55.8 c piper ge gpk patois - 
1942 8,852,163 3,865,146 43.7 1945 2,573,276 1,323,783 51.4 
1943 8,626,900 3,395,104 39.4 = ie 
1944 9,892,440 5,591,476 565 Security Taxpayers Mutual ............ 1941 411,076 157,439 38.3 
1945 13,018,067 —8,998,667 69.1 1942 460,760 173,337 37.6 
1943 512,626 205,610 40.1 
1944 611,142 203,574 33. 
Greater New York Taxpayers ......... 1941 1,709,848 644,337 37.7 1945 72? 047 a 30 = 
1942 1,778,821 593,108 33.3 : i ; 
1943 1,778,308 688,715 387 State Insurance Fund ................. 1941 22,479,315 19,810,795 88.1 
MM ro 706,174 39.1 1942 24223807 19,362,325 79.9 
94 902,493 770,695 40.5 1943 25,117,822 19,785,937 78.8 
1944 27,384,146 19,170,550 70.0 
Hardware Mutual ..................... 1941 12,392,171 5,999,244 48.4 1945 25,604,788 20,102,505 78.5 
1942 12,925,532 4,718,482 36.5 
1943 12,689,762 4,823,287 38.0 Rite NN Sods versa wakowwacawade 1941 7,688,323 3,791,699 49.3 
iit 1944 14,004,811 6,370,755 45.5 1942 9,528,121 3,775,798 39.6 
4 er. 1945 15,422,498 8,274,924 53.7 1943 8,601,760 3,927,711 45.7 
a ya 2 1944 9,204,688 4,284,075 46.6 
S]- ec > oO ? md 
t is on [| Hudson Mohawk Mutual .............. 1941 380,489 211,677 55.6 145 9,216,414 4,906,931 53.2 
ust leit 1942 550,095 219,267 ID =“ Utilities Mutual .............2..0000 1041 878,757 375,009 42.7 
(and | 1943 543,651 346,697 63.8 1942 812.430 382 272 47.1 
gc 1944 499,271 242,997 48.7 1943 744 490 503.742 677 
run out 1945 436,697 273,513 62.6 1044 723.477 457596 63.3 
ig-guel 1945 845,109 569,775 67.4 
: pin Ideal Mutual Insurance ............... 1945 873,088 558,591 64.0 
ppened 
gg Fee ee 1041 2,448,934 ~—*1,382,915 56.5 
ne “YT 1942 2,815,371 1,549,099 55.0 
yecause 1943 2,707,571 1,320,332 48.8 
1 you'll 1944 3,019,260 1,775,059 58.8 
fellows 1945 3,152,793 1,639,187 52.0 
d then 
think, FP Jamestown Mutual .................0-. 1941 2,226,987 881,130 39.6 
sc ceagend 1942 2,791,708 1,252,754 44.9 
EGE) <O} 1943 2,619,906 1,234,853 47.1 
m not 1944 2,757,381 1,211,548 44.0 
yet the 1945 2,695,032 —-1,452,806 53.9 
er oft 
ina bate DRO os. nscscccdiniuess. 1941 55,698,945 32,976,941 59.2 
le 1942 74,254,670 42,321,922 57.0 
- Book 1943 76,203,319 44,316,726 58.2 
. pres- 1944 77,263,621 44,855,624 58.1 
7 send 1945 72,405,812 43,072,615 59.5 Ww | 
ng to 
5 Sig: Lumber Mutual Casualty .............. 1941 2,164,915 1,259,168 58.2 lf you want more advantages to offer your cli- 
client 1942 2,236,216 907,369 40.6 A i Motorists is th f 
found 1943 2,456,819 1,113,290 45.3 ents, American Motorists is the company for you. 
or fu- 1944 = 2,537,730 1,196,832 47.2 In AMICO you can give your clients: 
h the 1945 2,545,549 1,336,532 52.5 
aga? - . 2 MORE LINES... all the casualty coverages and bonds they 
lea of Manhattan Mutual Auto .............. 1941 1,559,393 733,465 47.0 ; : i 
ig the 1942 1,432,788 1,029,781 71.9 need for their personal and business protection. 
1943 ‘1,670,798 974,624 60.5 el 
holder 1944 1,407,339 948,590 67.4 MORE SAVINGS through American Motorists participating 
large 1945 1,504,312 821,569 54.6 7 
pre- : policies. 
t this c ; : 
or the Merchants Mutual .................... a Prope pape Br MORE SERVICE through AMICO's efficient nationwide claim 
—— 1943 5,182,991 2,107,505 40.7 facilities and safety engineering. 
“esi 1944 5,278,328 «583,682 «489 : 
Iuded 1945 6,021,462 2,833,790 47.1 MORE SECURITY in a soundly managed $14,000,000 insur- 
yas | | Mutual Boiler of Boston .............. 1941 1,203,891 173,366 14.4 _ ance organization. 
ms 1942 ‘1,675,828 209,734 12.5 é 
— 1943 1,914,960 326,219 17.0 And, these plus values will result in more income for you. 
hin! 1944 1,808,125 230,541 12.7 
hal 1945 2,325,946 ¢@ 299,510 12.9 If you want a “‘live’’ connection with a multiple- 
7Oul i - 
$4000 [f Mutual Casualty ..........ceccccccceee 1941 183,747 77,064 «41.9 line company, find out about the AMICO fran 
d the 1942 208,478 119,089 57.1 chise in your community. Just write on your 
1943 237,882 112,812 47.4 a oe a eer 
have 1944 214,021 102,126 47.7 a 
ad | 1945 231,293 116,744 51.0 
» lif Philadelphia (7): New York (17): 
ve ¢ National Grange Mutual .............. 1941 1,804,083 686,787 38.1 12S. 12th Street 342 Madison Ave. * AN a 
— 1942 oarae mete ar “ Los Suaaies a asatee (16): , meucan 
ig 1943 ,93 : , x emper Companies g. remont Stree 
like 1944 1,921,564 294,317 15.3 San Francisco (4): Atlanta (3): eetane panama COMPANY 
id at 1945 2,102,276 958,211 45.6 Russ Building Kemper Insurance Bldg. res cine 
were New Orleans (12): Syracuse (2): SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U. S, A. 
a N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual.. 1941 378,266 220,749 58.4 Ce 
ted : 1942 433,753 290,385 66.9 
. 1943 458,452 286,756 62.6 A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
ORs 1944 541,364 331,545 61.2 
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Producers Should Make Surveys Now 
On Modern Dishonesty Bond Market 


By J. Frep ErerMan 
Vice President, New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 


The author, J. Fred Eierman, has had more than thirty-five years of underwriting 
and production experience in the fidelity-surety bond field, and he handles his subject 


of “Dishonesty Insurance” 


from the producer’s point of view. 


He is convinced that 


“sve are on the verge of a great future in the dishonesty insurance qnarket” and his 
purpose in the following article is to help agents and brokers in selling the broadened 
blanket bond coverages to fit employer needs at a time when protection against dis- 


honesty is greatly needed. 


The post-war period following World 
War I brought about a substantial in- 
crease in dishonesty over the war 
period. Depression years following the 
inflationary period after World War I 
brought to light dishonesty 
losses in large amounts and to the ex- 


numerous 


tent of forcing many employers’ bank- 
ruptcies. In a similar period now, bond 
producers can become the instruments of 
greater service to every employer not 
carrying dishonesty insurance and_ to 
those employers carrying limited cov- 
erage and on antiquated dishonesty 
bonds. 
Surveys should begin now. 

schedule bond 
particularly 
substituting 


forms 


Every individual and 
outstanding should be 
checked to the end of 
present coverages with modern 
of blanket position bond, primary com- 
blanket bond or the compre- 
dishonesty, disappearance and 
destruction Existing blanket 
bonds carried at the minimum levels 
should be considered to the end of 


mercial 
hensive 
policy. 


increasing the blanket position bonds 
of $2,500 and the primary commercial 
blanket bonds of $10,000 to larger 


amounts or their conversions to the 
comprehensive dishonesty, disappearance 
and destruction policy, and for in- 
creased amounts. The three-year rating 
to selling in- 


plan will prove helpful 


creased coverages on the 
rate scale applicable to the up-to-date 
forms of bonds, 


present low 


An Opportunity for Producers 


Recent changes in the above named 
coverages and the present rate sched- 
ule provide producers a real opportunity 
to render valuable service to employers, 
notwithstanding ultimate results toward 
increased premium income from ade- 
quate dishonesty insurance coverages on 
the more liberal forms. Production pro- 
grams should prove advantageous to 
both employers and bond producers. 

A casual survey would indicate that 
some producers fear the solicitation of 
the modern coverages because of their 
not being too familiar with the subject. 
Producers can become more enlightened 
with the details necessary to work this 
lucrative field for new and increased 
premiums through the medium of quick 
reference rate guides and analysis forms 
prepared by most companies. A study 
of the applications and bond forms will 
aid considerably to the assurance that 
every producer can sell blanket bond 
coverage in the commercial field. 

The coverages are more liberal than 
ever; rules are flexible and the pre- 
miums applicable are the lowest in his- 
tory. Demand for employes’ dishonesty 
coverage is great and the field of pros- 
pects for interested producers is prac- 
tically 75% of unsold employers in the 
commercial field. Planning a sixty or 
ninety day production program along 


these lines with the proper material on 
hand should produce favorable results 
to those 


desirous of increasing their 


dishonesty insurance premiums, result- 
ing, of course, in increased commissions 
to the producer. 


__Dishonesty is as old as humanity. 
The embezzler is not of the criminal 
type but generally holds a position of 
trust and enjoys an excellent reputation. 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, has said: 
“Embezzlers are not persons who live 
in some far away country, but are resi- 
dents of each and every community and 


J. FRED EIERMAN 


present a problem which must be solved 
by the law-abiding citizens of that com- 
munity. All organizations of any kind 





or type, including insurance comp \nies 
which are able to emphasize the se:ioys 
character of the crime problem, relating 
to such crimes as embezzlement are 
performing a work of real benefit ang 
service to the communities in which ‘hey 
function.” ; 

Every producer should well heed \{y 
Hoover’s remarks. At no time in hi-tory 
has there been a more imperative ced 
for dishonesty insurance and as we sur- 
vey the future, we face a chanzing 
world punctuated by the traditional yir- 
tues that never change. 


Dishonesty Plays No Favorites 
Dishonesty insurance is vital to ©) ery 
business. Dishonesty plays no favorites, 
No employe is immune from acts of 
dishonesty. Every employer must some 
day prepare to face the eventualitics as 
a protective measure for security and 
stability. Employes and _ particularly 
trusted employes, do not always resist 
the powers of temptation. Newspapers 
daily recount how trusted employes 
have proven unfaithful. Many cases of 
dishonesty are never published. 
_ The greatest asset to any employer is 
insurance against loss. Whatever the 
employer’s investment may be against 
loss is money judiciously spent. It pro- 
vides a source of satisfaction and ease 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Hospital Insurance Trends from 


The Producer’s Standpoint 


Multiple Line Agencies Now Have Opportunity to Enter This Field, Particularly in Wholesale or Organizational Plans for 


Small Business Firms; Individual and Family Hospital Business Best Handled by 
Full-Time A. & H. Specialists 


The most obvious trend in hospital in- 
surance continues to be the rapidity 
with which this type of protection is 
being spread over our population. Prob- 
ably no new form of insurance protec- 
tion has ever been developed in such 
tremendous amounts so rapidly, and 
though estimates vary it seems certain 
that over 25,000,000 Americans are now 
covered. 

The ease with which the coverage can 
be developed has been ably demon- 
strated by the mushroom growth of the 
Blue Cross corporations. No discussion 
of hospital insurance should overlook 
this fairly recent development in our in- 
surance industry. Operating without 
agency organizations and under the 
guise of “non-profit” but with a very ca- 
pably developed public relations pro- 
gram, they have already reached a pre- 
mium volume level which took years for 
the life insurance industry to achieve. 
In most states these companies are also 
free from normal insurance taxation and 
supervision as most legislatures, editors, 
business leaders, and in fact many In- 
surance Departments and insurance men 
have been led through the prepared 
press releases of the Blue Cross to be- 
lieve that they are not in the insurance 
business, that they operate without 
profit and that they are some sort of 
eleemosynary institution like the Red 
Cross. 

Actually, these plans are usually op- 
erated with substantial underwriting 
profit and have thus built up millions of 
dollars of surplus over and above nor- 
mal unearned premium and claim re- 
serve requirements. They can and 
should be recognized as insurance car- 
riers, differing from other companies in 
that they hold contracts with local hos- 
pitals through which the hospitals un- 
derwrite the financial stability of the 
plans and give the plans what amounts 
to discounts on their policyholders’ bills. 


Many Agents Slow to Grasp Poten- 
tialities 

Although the American insurance in- 
dustry with its established agency fa- 
ilities has never left long unfilled a 
substantial demand for  nrotection 

ainst an insurable hazard, there can 
he no question but that the promoters 
of the Blue Cross plans caught most of 
ur agents and companies asleep at the 
switch with hospital insurance, permit- 
ting these plans to become as well en- 
trenched in our business as they are to- 
lay. Many of the early specific requests 
fo agents and their companies for cov- 

rage represented individuals anticipat- 
ing claims, who wished to purchase in- 
surance as an investment on which they 

xpected to realize a handsome return. 
Obyianehy, insurance could not be 
ranted on a sound basis to such risks 
and many headaches developed. 

In many instances the agents in- 
volved immediately concluded that the 
overage could not be written without 


causing more claim disputes and reper- 


ussions than their agency good will 
could stand. In other instances, com- 
any underwriters arrived at the con- 


‘usion that the coverage could only be 


written when hedged with cumbersome 


‘estrictions to protect the companies 


By WiLtiAM WASHBURN 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


against the undesirable type of “volun- 
tary applicant.” Many agents still hesi- 
tate to develop this type of coverage 
because of unfavorable experience in the 
past. Such agents do not realize that 
the trouble lay, not primarily with the 
coverage or rate, but rather with the 
method of risk selection, which in turn 
depended upon the nature of the solici- 
tation effort. 

Group Insurance in Direct Competition 

With Blue Cross 

The relatively few companies writing 
the major portion of Group hospital 
business are doing so in direct compe- 
tition to local Blue Cross plans and have 
been successful in meeting such compe- 
tition, although subject to supervision 
and taxation from which the Blue Cross 
competition is excused. The companies 
have done a commendable job in dis- 
tributing and servicing the coverage; 
they return about the same proportion 
of policyholder dollars in claims as does 
the Blue Cross. Although the coverage 
was originally solicited only in connec- 
tion with life or accident and health 
group plans it has more recently been 
developed in its own right. 

Neither Group hospital insurance nor 
Blue Cross competition is of major im- 
portance to most producers in most 
areas, as this type of business, largely 
consisting as it does of what are often 
termed target risks, is subject to con- 
siderable competition and usually flows 
through brokers and salaried company 
Groun specialists. Even when large 
agencies handle the larger grouns, thev 
usually check the available market and 
are acting on such business as brokers 
rather than soliciting agents. 

Multiple Line Agencies Have Oppor- 
tunity 

Most multiple line agencies have hesi- 
tated to develop hospital insurance be- 
cause the multiplicity of small pre- 
miums involved does not lend itself to 
their systems of billing and collection 
and because when written in small 
amounts as sideline business a poor risk 
spread is apt to be developed, resulting 
in claim troubles, re-underwriting of 
risks after claims, or other action which 
may tend to upset other desirable lines 
carried bv the agency for the policy- 
holder. These disadvantages should be 
recognized, and can be avoided. 

One of the most recent trends in hos- 
pital insurance is the stressing of the 
wholesale or organizational plans de- 
signed for small business firms not 
hitherto served by Group insurance. 
This coverage is sold primarily to em- 
ployers for their organizations and in 
many cases the employers pay all or a 
part of the premium. Since the logical 
prospects for the coverage are already 
served by fire-casualty agents for other 
coverages in connection with their busi- 
ness, the multiple line agency has a 
ready entree and is in an ideal position 
to serve the risks properly. 

Policy coverage in this field is usu- 
ally broad, free from restrictions and ex- 
clusions, and company underwriting 
rules are generally quite liberal. Policy- 


holder complaints are rare because of 
the broad coverage and the liberal atti- 
tude of the company with respect to 


risk selection and claims. Such liberality 
of coverage and underwriting is justi- 
fied, as the method of solicitation de- 
velops and retains a satisfactory risk 
selection. 

To serve their clients properly with 
this type of protection it is necessary 
that the agency have a fair knowledge 
of the coverage, the principles of un- 
derwriting it, and a company connection 
permitting a broad, restriction-free pro- 
tection at reasonable rates, with prompt 
territorial claim service. Prompt service 
is particularly important for all forms 
of hospital insurance, as the coverage is 
basically a protection against emergency 


expenses. 
Organizational insurance has_ the 
added advantage to the fire-casualty 


agency of entailing only group billing 
with a relatively large amount billed 
each month or quarter, as the case may 
be. Policies are renewed for consecu- 
tive terms by payment and acceptance 
of premium and do not involve expira- 
tions, typing of new policies, etc. Most 
companies pay level renewal commis- 
sions for this class of business and as 
it is rarely upset by competition, it tends 
to strengthen the agency’s position with 
a client. Claims, while easy to handle, 
occur frequently enough to demonstrate 
the value to the client of not only this 
line, but of insurance in general, and of 
prompt agency service. 

Specialized Producers Necessary for 

Some Types 

While fire-casualty agencies are pecu- 
liarly suited for development of organi- 
zational insurance through employers in 
the smaller concerns, the development 
of individual and family business on a 
non-organizational basis is now being 
handled best by full-time specialists in 





quickly a substantial renewal volume of 
hospital business and the recent trend 
has been for multi-line companies to de- 
velop specialized agency organizations 
of this nature. Such an agency_organi- 
zation needs and usually justifies local 
claim payment and policy writing facili- 
ties and an increasing number of com- 
panies are establishing such facilities on 
a territorial basis either through branch 
offices or general agents. 

The hospital insurance specialist finds 
himself almost without competition as 
the market not presently covered under 
group cases has not yet been solicited 
to any appreciable extent. The public is 
aware of and sold on the need for 
proper hospital insurance protection and 
the specialist soliciting on an individual 
prospect basis is able to plan and pro- 
gram coverage to meet specific individ- 
ual needs in a manner that is in many 
respects preferable to group coverages. 

Family Plans Most Popular 

Family plans have proved most popu- 
lar, particularly the type of single fam- 
ily policies under which the _ entire 
family is insured for a flat premium, 
nayable monthly or quarterly on a fam- 
ily budget basis. Many agents and com- 
panies are using hospital-surgical cov- 
erage only for a basic policy, augment- 
ing it by rider to furnish coverage for 
physician’s fees for medical treatment 
in the hospital and sometimes in the 
home. The coverage is further aug- 
mented either bv rider or by separate 
policy to furnish disability income, 
when needed, for the family head. Ob- 
viously the opportunity to protect a 
family acainst financial emergency 
brought about by accident and_ illness 
goes much further than hospital insur- 
ance alone. 

When properly 

_ (Continued on 
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New York State Experience 


hospital, A. & H. or life insurance. Such 
specialists usually achieve rather 
(Continued 
Company 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
. See $18 ween 
78,849 58,535 74.2 
361,959 196,582 54.3 
24,297 8,551 35.2 
17,740 7,301 41.1 
93,728 45,097 48.1 
26,626 21,544 80.9 
320 200 62.5 
8,369 395 4.7 
a ~ $611, 888 $338,223 55.3% 
ae $3,874 $111 29% 
1,459 1,843 126.3 
393,736 236,100 60.0 
959,041 1,440,149 150.2 
995,852 764,175 76.7 
1,788,944 737,302 41.2 
< 46,113 22,739 49.3 
re 142,730 67,889 17.6 
305,611 357,374 116.9 
a 34,430 38,585 112.1 
ne 54,575 9234 16.9 
a $4,726,365 $3,675,501 97. 8% 
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CHARTERED 


THE FUTURE 
MAY BE UNCERTAIN--- 


but of one thing we are sure— 
that this period of economic 
activity offers unparalleled op- 
portunities for the development 
of Liability, Burglary, Glass, 
Accident, Boiler and Fire 
Insurance, as well as various 
Inland Marine Coverages. 


Unexcelled facilities and the 
most modern contracts enable 
the General Accident and 
Potomac to help producers 
make the most of today's 
opportunities. 
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“Forgettery Book” 
(Continued from Page 30) 


I find “Think of barbers as a group.’ 
This immediately eliminates your barber 
and mine. As a group they are a pesky 
bunch. You go in for a haircut, and be- 
fore you squirm out of the chair, you 
hear something like this: “Shampoo? 
Oil treatment? Your hair’s dry, you bet- 
ter let me give you a good massage and 
lotion.” The average man will generally 
snap back, “No.” You sort of close up. 
Here’s the sort of thing I mean: 

A fire insurance solicitor I’ve known 
for a long time, has made a nuisance 
out of himself. His approach is gener- 
ally, “Hello, Merv, have you got any- 
thing for me?” Now, that’s very well, 
if you are doing a running business with 
the fellow, but if he is practically trying 
to “break in,” it becomes annoying. One 
day I had a fire line to place and my 
first two companies couldn’t take all of 
it and I had a last $50,000. I thought of 
this fellow, and called him and gave 
him the line, for which he thanked me 
over the wire. 

Three days later, he came in and said, 
“Say, Big Boy, have you anything for 
me?” .I said, “I broke the ice on Tues- 
day, have you forgotten about it?” He 
had. He could have been more effective 
had he made a little ceremony out of 
the delivery of that “first” policy to his 
broker-prospect, and followed it up by 
asking whether I had been pleased by 
the service. Think of barbers as a 
group, and avoid their objectionable and 
weak attempt for an “order.” 

Don’t Overlook Your Client’s Associates 

If only one brokerage solicitor or spe- 
cial agent reads this paragraph, I’ll be 
satisfied. For, in the Forgettery Book I 
find a little item which reads: “People 
who live in glass houses should be 
seen.” This item was put in my book 
during my early days in life insurance 
selling. I had sold a friend a $5,000 life 
insurance policy. That was about double 
my average-sized sale in those days. 
This man had a private office and his 
brother had the office next door. I was 
so elated with the signed application 
that I rushed out of the office without 
dropping in to say “hello” to my appli- 
cant’s partner. Weeks later, I met him 
on the street and he told me he had 
thought I had been “sore” at him the 
day I sold his brother, that he would 
have bought from me a policy of equal 
size, but since I rushed right out, he 
gave the application to another man—a 
fellow I knew. 

Now, this is a message to brokerage 
men. As a group, you all have one fail- 
ing. It’s the very fault, the very foolish 
fault, I had back in my early insurance 
days and which I just mentioned. You 
see, our office consists of three associ- 
ated brokers, each of whom operates in- 
dependently. It so happens that we with 
few exceptions do business with the 
same companies. But, rarely does a 
company man who has obtained his first 
bit of business from one of us, try for 
an “in” with the other two. 

When interviews take so much shoe 
leather, why not contact the fellow who 
is even closer than “next door?” Why 
not say: “Now that you see the sort of 
service we give you, would you mind 
taking me in to meet your associate ?” 
In our shop, company men can practi- 
cally “hit three birds with one stone.” 
But until now, no company man has had 
the initiative to see that he was wasting 
ammunition. So that’s why in the Forget- 
tery Book, we find the notation: “Peo- 
ple who live in glass houses should be 
seen.” To me, that means I will not 
overlook my client’s partner or other 
business associates. I’d much rather 
have ten clients in one spot, than one. 
Why Not Have Your Own Forgettery 

Book? 

In conclusion, I think it would be a 
good idea for each of you to have your 
own Forgettery Book. List the mis- 
takes which are made by men who try 
to sell you. List your own mistakes. I 
am certain, if you thus visualize these 
errors, you'll never repeat a mistake of 
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Advertising 
(Continued from Page 8) 


property values. On this point W. y 
Riley, American Surety, says: “We have 
already distributed advertising materia| 
designed to increase burglary writings 
on the basis of increased values. This 
is being done through magazine adver. 
tising as well as direct mail material 
furnished to agents.” Other companies 
are doing the same. 

The idea of conducting consumer sur. 
veys is also being considered by ad 
managers, inspired no doubt by the re. 
cent action of the Association of Casy. 
alty & Surety Executives in employing 
public opinion counsel. One approach to 
this problem, suggested by Joseph F. 
Matthai, U. S. F. G. vice president, 
is to ascertain what the consumer knows 
and does not know about the various 
types of casualty-surety coverages. He 
would also determine to what extent the 
public thinks the insurance industry 
should be regulated by Federal or state 
laws. 

To help further in charting a course 
for such a survey the following sugges- 
tions were made by participants in this 
symposium: 

R. C. Blatchford, Employers’ Group: 
If we made the survey I should want to know 
a lot about the impressions our advertising had 
made in putting over our name, the slogan, 
“The Man With the Plan,” and the general 
theme of our advertising. There are a lot of 
questions peculiar to our own business that I 
should like to get the answers to. At the risk 
of being thought facetious, one of the first 
questions I would ask if this were an industry 
job would be, what does “casualty” mean and 
what does “surety” mean in relation to the 
insurance business? For once, instead of ask- 
ing the usual questions of how. did you buy 
your insurance, what kind of insurance have 
you, and do you know the name of the com- 
panies that it is written in, and do you like 
mutual or stock companies, and the myriad of 
similar questions that have been asked a num- 
ber of times. I think it would be a good idea 
to try to find out what people want in the 
way of insurance and insurance service. While 
the insurance industry couldn’t give them 
everything they wanted, maybe we would learn 
some things that would help us do a better 
job for the people we serve. 

R. E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Casualty & 
Surety: I think it would be interesting to 
know what services, if any—not now being 
provided—the public would like to get from 
insurance agents. Also, I think it would be 
interesting to know how the public feels about 
buying insurance from one agent as compared 
with buying from a number of agents. Also, 
if an individual or concern could get all of its 
insurance in one company, through one agent, 
would this have an appeal? When an individual 
or concern buys a policy, how much considera- 
tion is given to (a) protection and service, 
(b) price. 

R. J. Walker, Standard Accident: 
A consumers’ survey might be made which 
would enable the insurance business to know 
what the public thinks of the insurance busi- 
ness and the coverages that are available and 
the type of service which has been rendered 
so that in any future advertising the good 
points can be stressed and the bad ones rectified. 

Harry E. Helm, Glens Falls Group: 
I do not believe that we are yet ready to con- 
duct a consumer survey. It should follow an 
original public opinion survey, and in my opit- 
ion the first one to be made should determine 
if the three larger factors of criticism, namely, 
financial statements, high premium charges, un- 
satisfactory claims adjustments could also be 
tested. My theory would be to conduct then 
two other surveys at intervals of six months. 
In other words, three would be made within 
a span of one year. The second and third sur- 
veys could have their interviews developed from 
discoveries made in the first one, or if neces- 
sary, a pure consumer job could be done 3t 
either one or both of those intervals. Then at 
the end of eighteen months a recheck could be 
made of the original findings. 





your own, and you certainly will more 
easily avoid the mistakes of others. As 
Voltaire said: “A little evil is often 
necessary for obtaining a great good. 
Let’s benefit by the errors of the past. 
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| Glens Falls Indemnity 


Globe Indemnity 


Great American Indemnity 


Guarantee Co: of Ni. As occ cicicicncecs 


Hardware Indemnity 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co. .... 


Hartford Steam Boiler 





Home Indemnity 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A 


International Fidelity 


Keystone Auto 


London Guarantee & Accident 


London & Lancashire Indemnity 


Earned 


Premiums 


9,039,801 
9,517,940 


17,039,172 
18,937,071 
18,428,882 
19,075,197 
19,836,139 


10,145,185 
11,062,272 
10,788,339 
11,213,964 
12,096,462 


337,227 
421,146 


786,142 
1,426,178 
1,289,667 
1,860,107 
2,428,373 


42,173,029 
49,063,756 
51,049,575 
50,852,911 
52,534,211 


573,024 
630,733 
703,089 
857,596 
958,143 


7,107,311 


3,981,032 
4,647,370 
4,328,150 
4,713,484 
5,428,085 


14,664,914 
17,366,451 


20,099,661 


21,150,111 


1,289,442 


4,040,833 
4,378,671 


Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Losses 


Incurred 


3,130,141 
3,386,515 
3,461,590 
3,003,912 
4,536,213 


7,321,957 

D ,009 
7,146,826 
9,583,273 
10,910,435 


4,106,689 
4,084,158 
4,389,767 
4,595,766 
5,549,943 


351,103 
532,311 
208,223 
957,780 
1,252,081 


20,457,809 
19,068,886 
19,991,351 
21,897,406 
29,936,466 


1,562,693 
1,874,107 
1,788,630 
2,402,256 
1,847,135 


1,827,392 
1,629,995 
1,402,370 
1,998,531 
2,946,238 


5,489,632 
5,626,765 
7,039,397 
8,523,421 
9,304,817 


3,150,748 
2'524,017 
2,938,572 
2,656,430 
4,157,415 


Manufacturers’ Casualty 


Maryland Casualty 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Merchants Indemnity 


Metropolitan Casualty 


er | 


National Casualty 


National Surety Corp. ................ 


New Amsterdam Casualty 


New England Casualty 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty. . 


New York Casualty 


Norwich Union Indemnity 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Peerless Casualty 


Pennsylvania Casualty 


Phoenix Indemnity 


Preferred Accident 


1944 
1945 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1944 
1945 


26,935,868 
31,322,343 
31,564,173 
30,500,100 
31,426,273 


14,222,890 
15,889,748 
16,304,002 
15,956,318 
16,661,096 


908,813 
995,758 
704,896 
583,663 
562,262 


8,196,114 
8,578,589 
7,929,468 
8,365,085 
9,451,935 


5,266,667 
5,219,924 
4,702,482 
5,792,281 
6,540,157 


9,370,751 
10,287,148 
10,331,692 

9,006,794 

9,407,973 


14,140,136 
15,418,344 
16,119,354 
15,692,898 
16,369,771 


228,335 
485,011 
309,318 
311,915 


518,068 


7,298,348 
7,032,590 


3,280,414 


3,810,505 


265,534 
386,228 
349,503 
383,678 
433,288 


8,337,403 
8,554,984 
8,410,825 
8,606 


9,165,239 


5,588,023 
5,112,584 
2,694,564 


4,049,849 
4,212,011 
4,117,366 
4,487,172 
4,935,778 


6,180,346 
7,666,855 
6,229,413 
6,107,767 
6,891,472 
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2,865,319 


12,103,719 
11,654,338 
13,185,310 
12,654,427 
15,046,033 


6,330,289 
6,369,330 
5,206,416 
7,582,086 
8,250,539 


209,575 
202,522 
141,081 
134,505 
178,652 


3,633,581 
3,161,405 


4,993,597 


2,704,773 
2,359,060 
1,874,647 
2,982,202 
3,134,914 


1,714,251 
1,567,386 
1,284,426 
1,504,183 
1,841,300 


6,631,193 
5,954,289 
6,507,862 
6,379,027 
7,947,911 


163,325 
245,315 
164,247 
140,612 
332,682 


3,160,628 
3,664,772 


1,333,226 
1,330,393 
1,407,893 

978,827 
1,588,395 


148,675 
193,353 
129,296 
161,438 
235,519 


3,569,489 
2,836,598 
2,946,143 
3,163,218 
4,342,362 


506,277 


786,772 


5,030,443 
3,360,899 
1,357,673 
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Hospital Insurance 
(Continued from Page 33) 


vidual family basis, this type of cover- 
age does not produce a small sale, as 
believed by many agents. For complete 
package protection, annual premiums of 
from $50 to over $100 are not uncom- 
mon, and even when payable monthly, 
such business can be handled and ade- 
quately serviced quite economically on 
a volume basis by the agency. Again it 
should be remembered that policies or 
renewal certificates need not be re- 
issued each year. 


Departmentalization Recommended 


While faced with an acute shortage of 
agency personnel during wartime, many 
agencies who have been on the side lines 
watching the tremendous expansion of 
hospital insurance were unable to go 
after this type of business as_ they 
realized the importance of handling it, 
not as a small sideline, but as a major 
line in order to give good service and 
achieve profitable development. Many 
such agencies are now installing sepa- 
rate departments with separate account- 
ing systems and full-time solicitors to 
serve needs in their community. In most 
areas the bulk of the individual family 
business is being written by the rcla- 
tively few agencies which either spe- 
cialize in this line or have set up spe- 
cialized departments to handle it in 
multiple-line’ offices. 

Hospital insurance has definite ad- 
vantages to a new producer in an 
agency as it is relatively easy to sell on 
a self-sustaining basis from the start, 
even on a plan of neighborhood enroll- 
ment canvass selling. As most compan- 
ies pay fairly liberal renewal commis- 
sions, a backlog of regular income can 
be built fairly rapidly, a factor of much 
importance to new men coming into 
the insurance business, as many good 
men in the past have been deterred 
from entering the industry because of 
the uncertainty of “feast or famine” 
commission income. 

This line has the added advantage to 
the new producer of furnishing a ready 
source of new policvowners for solicita- 
tion at a later date for other lines; this 
factor is of imnortance whether the 
new agent intends to specialize later in 
fire-casualty or life insurance. 
Advantages of Intensive Development 

Specialization on an agency or de- 
partment-within-agency basis also fur- 
nished the company underwriter with a 
risk spread on which to base sound 
judgment in making exceptions. This is 
also the case when questionable claims 
arise. Thus, careful solicitation on a 
volume basis permits specialized agen- 
cies to get quite liberal treatment of 
their clients, a factor which is of advan- 
tage not only to the agency but to the 
community. Often where justified by 
volume and underwriting results, com- 
panies permit specialized agencies to 
handle underwriting and claims within 
the agencv, facilitating ideal service to 
the producer and the insured. 

The large and increasing volume of 
hospital-surgical-medical business being 
written, together with the reams of free 
publicity on the subject of hea'th in- 
surance engendered by discussion of 
Federal or state plans should cause 
every agent who is not now producing 
this class of premium to examine his 
own position with respect to the field. 
Recent trends indicate that relatively 
few producers should interest them- 
selves in going after large grouns b°- 
cause of the inherent extreme competi- 
tion and unstable nature of future re- 
newals, but the multiple-line acent will 
definitely miss an opportuntiy if he does 
not interest himself in organizational 
coverages for his smaller employer 
clients. 

A. & H. and life agents can and 
should develop substantial amounts of 
hospital-surgical-medical business, with 
or without disability income protection, 
according to the needs of individual 
prospects. Agencies which are planning 
extensive post-war expansion will find 
in this ficld a splendid opportunity to 


attract and train good producing agents 
for their organizations, and will learn 
that the line develops considerable pre- 
mium volume in its own right and a 
splendid source of new clients for other 
lines. Real thought should be given to 
establishment of specialized agencies or 
agency departments for the line in or- 
der to get maximum advantages from 
its development and in order to elimi- 
nate the adverse effects that this line 
can produce on other business when not 
handled properly. 

Actual Examples Are of Interest 

Where specialized development is ac- 
corded the line, results are obtained 
which are often remarkable. Presently 
on the desk of the writer is the sum- 
mary of renewal premiums handled in 
an agency in a city of under 70,000 
population, showing volume for last 
year in renewals alone of well over 
$100,000, with projected volume at pre- 
sent rate of new business production, 
now that more full-time producers are 
in the field, of $145,000 in 1946. 

That a large city market is not neces- 
sary for intensive agency development 
is demonstrated by another example of 
an agency in a smaller city of 13,000 
population who lasf year handled $35,000 
in renewal premiums and will this year 
develop renewals of at least $55,000 
based on present production rates. Both 
of these points had developed consider- 


able momentum when the Army, Navy 
and war plants took most of their full 
time producers. But one of the best 
post-war agency developmental jobs 
known to the writer at present is ina 
city of under 15,000 where an agency 
manager and three full-time producers 
in a new agency, none of whom pre- 
viously had been writing hospital insur- 
ance, have for some time consistently 
averaged better than eleven policy de- 
liveries daily. All of the foregoing 
figures are exclusive of group business. 
Strangely enough, the best producers, 
insofar as results are concerned, seem 
to be those located in areas where the 
Blue Cross corporations and the com- 
panies have already made a good start 
in covering the population and where 
competition, if the term applies to this 
line yet, is most intense. The public de- 
mands this type of protection, and de- 
velopments so far indicate that a quite 
substantial segment of it will be cov- 
ered each year for the next few years. 
Later development will undoubtedly 
show that the relatively few agents who 
recognized the opportunitiies early and 
developed them intensively will have 
written a very substantial volume of the 
business. Certainly this has been the 
experience with other new lines as they 
have ‘developed and there is no reason 
to believe that it will not hold true with 
hospital-surgical-medical coverages. 
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YouR PERSPECTIVE 


— and Your Prospeclir. 


Sometimes the road ahead seems narrower, yet 
the person who does go forward often finds the 
way less crowded, for all too many are stopped 
when they think they see the vanishing point. 
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Dishonesty Insurance 


(Continued from Page 32) 


of mind with knowledge that should g 
serious loss occur, reimbursemen' jj 
be made to the limit of the dish 
insurance held by the employer. A»; em. 
ployer’s business is sound only 
extent that his assets remain 
Defalcations of employes are bec 
more prevalent and an employer’: 
safeguard is dishonesty insurance. [very 
thriving business should be assured oj 
stability. Dishonesty insurance i the 
backbone of security that enables em. 
ployers to overcome future Serious 
losses through acts of defaulting em. 
ployes. 

_. Has Seven-Fold Purpose 

Dishonesty insurance has a_ seven. 
fold purpose. It reimburses employers 
for losses sustained through dishonest 
acts of officers and employes. It exposes 
dishonest employes through the medium 
of investigations into the past records oj 
employes. It helps to prevent dishonesty 
because of its moral effect upon the 
bonded employe. It sustains the em- 
ployer’s credit with banking institutions, 
It protects invested capital. It prevents 
waste. It builds confidence. The most 
liberal forms of dishonesty insurance 
set forth in the primary commercial 
blanket bond, the blanket position bond 
and options A and B of insuring agree- 
ment I of the comprehensive dishonesty, 
disappearance and destruction _ policy 
are the modern coverages to be offered 
today. 

On Verge of Great Future 

In my opinion, we are now on the 
verge of a great future in the dishonesty 
Insurance market. Your achievements 
may be heartened by a_ never-ending 
success. The field for dishonesty insur- 
ance of industrial and commercial 
houses is widespread. Much opportunity 
remains for the development and_pro- 
duction of this coverage. Most prospects 
when approached by producers selling 
dishonesty insurance think of the old- 
fashioned limited coverage where an 
employer had to jail a defaulting em- 
ploye before collecting the loss. Stress 
modern coverages. Never neglect to in- 
form the prospect of the improved dis- 
honesty insurance contracts. Always 
aim to offer the most liberal coverage 
best meeting with the employer’s purse 
and best suited for his protection. 

Dishonesty insurance written at the 
request of the employer after a_ loss 
has occurred isn’t good salesmanship. 
Protect the employer before a loss oc- 
curs. The alert producer realizes that 
he has a helpful and proven plan of 
security rather than just another bond, 
policy or contract to sell; this helps 
to inspire the prospect with confidence 
in the value of what he is purchasing. 
Understanding the need for and selling 
of dishonesty insurance should be the 
paramount task of all producers inter- 
ested in advancing in this field. 

The unknown contingencies and haz- 
ards of the future should permit no 
employer to state that he doesn’t need 
dishonesty insurance. His future must 
be translated into the terms of the 
present, so that the employer may 
realize the necessity of providing as 
near as possible for emergencies that 
may arise. This requires both tact and 
forcefulness. 

Practically . every prudent employer 
carries fire insurance as well as _ thett 
insurance on his automobile, yet locks 
his car to prevent the theft thereof. 
But he doesn’t give thought to what 
his employes may do with his business 
assets and profits, if such employes 
would be inclined to steal. Employers 
should be influenced to buy dishonesty 
insurance through the modern cover- 
ages of today and nothing will convince 
you more thoroughly of the possibilities 
in dishonesty insurance protection than 
giving it a fair trial. The blanket post- 
tion bond, the primary commercial 
blanket bond and the comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and destruc- 
tion policy is the fertile field of oppor- 
tunity for all producers, and the future 
is full of promise. 
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Bank Agent Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 

-that they fail to realize the op- 
portt mity now existing? The finance 
comp’ anies themselves by their state- 
ments are showing their concern about 
the amount of business that is going to 
be handled under the bank and agent 
auto plan. Somewhere I have read the 
statement that the large finance com- 
pani s have admitted that the time of 
‘fat profits” is over in the automobile 
finance business and that they are going 
to have a tough time to maintain their 
business against competition of from 
10,000 to 12,000 commercial banks enter- 
ing the consumer credit field. I have 
also seen the statement somewhere that 
the finance companies are going to have 
to offer “extras” to make up the differ- 
ence to the automobile buyer between 
) their costs including physical damage 
F coverages and the cost of a _ loan 
through banks and the handling of the 
insurance by local agents. 


alike- 


; 
i 
; 


' It would appear, therefore, that the 
bank and agent auto plan already has 
benefited the public and, yet, I am won- 
dering whether it may be true that the 
banks themselves and even some of the 
finance companies are more convinced 
of the success of this plan than a good 
many agents themselves. 

Not long ago an article by a large 
finance company came to my attention 
which stated that automobile dealers 
lose money on two out of every three 
cars they sell. This article contained 
interesting statistics to those of 
us who have every good reason to pro- 
mote the bank and agent auto plan. 
\mong the facts pointed out was the 
statement that in 1941 only a few banks 
did approximately one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars in volume in automobile fi- 
nancing, each dollar of which cut into 
the dealers’ profit. The further state- 
ment was made that based on United 
States Government compiled figures it 
can be shown that bank deals cost the 
dealers in major markets an average of 
over $5, in reserve profits in 1941. 
“Now there are 10,000 banks financing 
automobiles,” the statement continues, 
“and 75,000 insurance men have organ- 
ized to short-circuit dealers by encour- 
aging direct deals. It is authoratively 
estimated that this—in the next twelve 
months—can cost the average city dealer 
$7,500 and perhaps as much as $10,000 in 
reserves.” 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out 
that the insurance agency forces of this 
country have a story to tell the auto- 
mobile owners that should be of con- 
siderable interest to them when the 
time comes to purchase new cars. 


so us 


some 


Difference in Cost 


Not so many years ago when eco- 
nomic conditions were not as good as 
. present a small difference in the cost 
of adequate automobile insurance as a 
result of competition seemed to carry 
a lot of weight with many automobile 
insurance policyholders. That day may 
te-occur and when it does I am inclined 
to wonder whether many automobile 
Owners will not be interested in saving 
the difference between finance company 
consumer credit and that offered by the 
cooperation of banks and local agencies. 
It is my feeling that even under present 
day conditions millions of persons who 
are going to buy cars as_soon as pos- 
sible will be similarly interested in this 
difference in cost if local agencies will 
simply do their part. 

The Rhode Island Association of In- 
Suirance Agents in its fine presentation 
of the Rhode Island plan on this sub- 
ject presented a number of illustrations 
showing the difference in cost to the ad- 

vantage of the bank and local agent tie- 
up all the way from $26.85 to as much as 
$78.53. The possible saving today by 
means of the bank and agent auto plan 
may not be as great as formerly because 
of existing competition but regardless of 
that I am one who believes that most 
People are not foolish enough to pay 
more for a commodity or service they 


Agents Should Inspire Banker Interest in Plan 


In the course of his work in the field during the past year or more George D. 
Newton, author of this article, has talked with many agents about the bank and 
agent auto plan. He has counseled them to view the success of this plan from a 
long-range viewpoint and not to become discouraged because the manufacture of 
new cars has been slow to get under way this year. Mr. Newton is convinced, as he 
points out in this article, that the bank and agent auto plan will be successful if 
agents everywhere show enthusiasm in pushing it and, furthermore, show the same 
degree of interest in it as have many local bankers around the country. 

The agent’s responsibility is to direct the thinking and action of local bankers 
along the lines that the “Home Town Way’—the bank and agent auto plan—is 
the best way in which to finance and insure autor:obiles. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Newton’s timely article, careful perusal of which is recommended. He has been 
connected with the Travelers organization for nineteen years, first in its publicity 
department where he did an outstanding job, then for four years in its agency de- 
partment specializing in automobile insurance production, and since 1940 as an as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies in its casualty department. 





get than it is worth. The story, how- 
ever, has to be told if any appreciable 
portion of the motoring public is to 
change its habit of going to a dealer, 
buying a car on the spur of the moment 
and completing the finance arrangement 
without any thought of some better and 
more economical way. That is the job 
facing all of us. 


Saturday Evening Post Advertising 


The company with which I am con- 
nected is trying to do its share, along 
with others, in carrying the necessary 
message to ‘the public. In a recent full- 
page colored advertisement in The 
Saturday Evening Post, the Travelers 


had the following to say about the bank 
and agent auto plan: 

“Millions of Americans—you’re prob- 
ably one of them—are going to buy cars 
in the next year or two. 


“An increasingly large number of 
them are going to finance their pur- 


chases through the new bank and agent 
auto plan—in which your local bank and 
local insurance agent join forces to give 
you a much better method of financing 
than you ever enjoyed before. Among 
its advantages are: 

“1. Low Cost. Under this new plan, 
you have the opportunity to save money. 

“2. Better Insurance. You can get 











“BEST FACILITIES OF 1946" 


A Frank Play for Insurance Brokers 
PRODUCED BY THE 


P John CWeghorn Agency, Ine. 


ACT I—COOPERATION 
Time— Today and Every Day 


ACT II—SERVICE 
Time—Today and Every Day 


FEATURING A CAST NOTABLE FOR PERFORMANCE: 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company of New York 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Company 
The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
First National insurance Company of America 
General Insurance Company of America 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
Merchants & Manufacturers Insurance Company of New York 
Monarch Fire insurance Company 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company of New Brunswick, N. J. 
~ New York Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 


PRODUCERS are invited to communicate immediately with 
fpobn A Weghorn Agency, Ine. 


at 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-5631 









































more complete insurance—insurance 
which protects you as well as the con- 
cern making the loan. 

“3. Better Service. You will have bet- 
ter insurance service than ever before— 
service provided by a local agent who 
is on the spot, who is able to “help you 
obtain prompt settlement of a_ claim, 
who is interested in protecting you and 
keeping you as a client. 

“4. Establishment of Credit. You will 
establish, under confidential circum- 
stances, your credit at your local bank 
for future purposes. 

You will 


“5. Better Trading Position. 
be able to pay your auto dealer cash. 

“There are common-sense reasons for 
the obvious advantages of this new way 
of buying a car. 

“Your local banks are in the business 
of lending money. They are in a posi- 
tion to know their customers personally 
and their customers are also in a posi- 
tion to know them. This relationship, to- 
gether with the banks’ low charges, re- 
sults in cheaper financing for you. 

Boost for Local Agents 

“Insurance is your local agent’s busi- 
ness. He knows insurance from A to Z. 
What’s more, he wants your business, 
wants to keep you as a client. He’s go- 
ing to look at your auto insurance and 
other insurance needs from your view- 
point. 

“And, in case of accident, he’s right 
there on the ground, ready to give you 
the kind of expert help that you can 
eet only through a local man who knows 
insurance and is interested in your per- 
sonal protection. 

“So, when you get ready 
car—go to your local insurance man or 
your local bank—first. Either will be 
glad to give you full details of the bank 
and agent auto plan.” 


to buy that 


The above advertisement carried a line 
at the bottom—‘“Service Through Your 
Home Town Agent”—which appeals to 


me very much because it is all-expres- 
sive of an attitude which when it pre- 
vails throughout all casualty and fire 
insurance ranks will make of the bank 
and agent auto plan the potent force 
which it deserves on the basis of merit 
alone. To me the all-important question 
is whether we approach this opportunity 
ethusiastically by really doing something 
concrete about it, because if we do then 
the benefits the public will derive will 
reflect outstanding credit to local bank- 
ing institutions and local insurance 
agents. 


Women Prove Nettle 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Two wives of local agents took over 
their husbands’ businesses, conducted 
them well and handed them over as soon 
as their husbands returned. They find 
satisfaction in the fact that their hus- 
bands did not have to come back and 
begin anew but they found their agen- 
cies in full operation and not static, but 
growing. One young woman who was 
already in business was married last 
Christmas eve, and she is going to give 
up business for the time being, but will 
retain her license and may come back. 
The other two, who shouldered respon- 
sibilities the like of which they had 
not dreamed during the war years, are 
continuing in business. 

One point brought out in the experi- 
ences of these five women is that, un- 
like the life insurance field in which 
many women are highly successful in 
the selling end of the business, these 
women in the fire and casualty and 
surety lines seem to feel more at home 
and happier in the office departments 
than in the selling end of the business. 
Whether or not these reactions are 
typical, is a moot question, as there are 
many women who own and operate fire 
and casualty agencies. The fact re- 
mains, however, that these five women 
are representative of the hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of women who took 
over agency operations in a difficult time, 
overcame obstacles which seemed in- 





surmountable and by their work reflect 
credit on the individual agencies in which 
they served and the entire 
of insurance. 


institution 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Company 


Protective Indemnity 


Royal Indemnity 


St. Paul-Mercury indemnity 


Seaboard Surety 


Standard Accident 


Standard Surety & Casualty 


Sun Indemnity 


Travelers Indemnity 


Travelers Insurance Co................. 


United National Indemnity ............ 


United States Casualty ................ 


ee Ee gk 2, Ca re er 


United States Guarantee 


Universal Indemnity 


Western National 


Premiums 
Earned 
758,374 
1,065,363 
945,674 
1,062,998 
1,511,527 


14,863,795 
17,076,004 
17,414,790 
18,510,088 
17,651,250 


7,953,460 
9,188,092 
8,978,591 
9,630,845 
10,662,625 


1,953,120 
2,114,264 
1,832,603 
1,738,460 
1,939,070 


16,537,760 
20,779,008 
20,302,422 
18,956,327 
19,770,843 


3,086,687 
3,159,418 
2,982,740 
3,263,776 
3,815,077 


14,962,520 
17,980,220 
18,213,563 
19,089,965 
20,323,116 


66,034,225 
80,718,452 
87,211,501 
97,585,990 
99,604,898 


33,163 
373,200 


7,945,475 


37,304,965 
42,448,842 
43,597,276 
44,118,586 
45,244,110 


6,314,031 
6,464,221 
5,709,222 
5,130,829 
5,139,431 


235,207 
282,353 
260,591 
213,179 
195,043 


1,853,806 
3,035,113 
3,811,968 
3,886,770 
4,107,987 


814,917 


6,726,034 
6,327,641 
6,948,189 
9,614,342 
10,005,535 


3,201,295 
2,541,485 
2,926,530 
4,090,571 
4,779,593 


228,351 
250,328 
323,574 
304,349 
369,751 


6,678,238 
8,458,595 
7,653,862 
6,326,137 
10,482,088 


1,783,357 
1,311,960 
1,053,891 
1,765,707 
2,117,238 


1,556,977 
1,435,025 
1,412,030 
1,741,347 
2,012,672 


6,271,680 
6,841,515 
7,025,531 
8,893,078 
10,272,021 


33,495,492 
40,826,189 
46,316,906 
57,405,337 
63,383,334 


25,721 
263,723 


4,285,993 
3,650,143 
3,247,658 
3,981,475 
4,185,369 


13,567,312 
19,759,812 
15,473,682 
16,681,622 
20,851,115 


1,976,970 
1,207,465 
1,443,601 
1,623,860 
2,030,614 


103,559 
154,354 
137,694 
115,778 
131,174 


800,713 
1,487,401 
2,006,387 
1,979,058 
2,234,990 


Ratio 
Loss 
62.9 
67.9 
52.6 
46.9 
53.9 


45.3 
37.0 
39.9 
51.9 
56.7 


Quinn on Surety Research 
(Continued from Page 5) 


is not new and in fact, has been op- 
posed on the selfish and shortsighted 
argument that although the public 
might benefit from it the companies, 
who must stand the cost, may not. For- 
getting that it is almost elementary that 
a public so benefited would cheerfully 
allow its premium dollar to be loaded 
1 or 2% for research, whoever heard of 
a business that improved its merchan- 
dise and did not increase sales (remem- 
ber the mousetrap). Does the following 
exhibit, gathered at random from some 
of the daily needs and responsibilities 
of corporate suretyship, suggest that 
more research may help the bond busi- 
ness as well as the public? 
How More Research May Help 

1. A laboratory to translate technical 
fidelity and surety terms into language 
more easily understood. For example, 
what does the word “blanket” mean? 
Many words and phrases used expressly 
for their judicial and legal presence 
grow confused in court and have been 
subject to varying interpretations, not 
to mention the bewildering effect such 
language has upon principal and obligee 
or insured. There is need to clarify 
and especially to shorten and condense 
many standard bond forms and _ riders. 
Some forms could be dropped and 
others combined, to reduce the large 
number of forms now in use. 

2. Creative work on new kinds of 
bonds, to open up large new markets. 
Emphasis on broader cover instead of 
on reduced rates, when experience im- 
proves. Research should indicate what 
cover may be safely added to take up 
the slack when premium dollars grow 
heavy. Also, what additional cover may 
be desived by bond buyers. 

3. Careful study of trends, to look 
ahead and plan for bond needs, to an- 
ticipate the “competition” rather than 
wait for it. 

4. More scientific rating, more flexi- 
ble and simple rating methods to meet 
a wide and growing range of rate situ- 
ations, and a more concise and easier- 
to-read bond manual. 

5. Development of a satisfactory and 
workable surety rating technique to 
recognize worthiness and high quali- 
fications of the principal. 

Acquisition Cost and Loss Prevention 

6. More study of acquisition cost, so 
as to eliminate the inconsistencies and 
unfairness that now exist in certain 
situations in respect to principal, ob- 
ligee, producer or company, 

7. A study of loss cause and preven- 
tion, entailing a thorough examination 
of business methods and operations of 
principals and obligees. The fire and 
casualty business have awakened the 
public to safety engineering—why can- 
not the bond business? Instead of an 
indemnity bond against loss sustained, 
why have the loss at all if it can be 
learned how to prevent it? A loss pre- 
vention slant applied to the contract 
bond business should meet with a lively 
public interest. : 

8. More research on fidelity and 
surety law, amplifying the outstanding 
and splendid pattern in this field set by 
the Surety Company Claim Men’s 
Forum of New York. The amount of 
work yet undone here is enormous, and 
more advantage should be made of such 
work in revising bond coverage when 
indicated. An undelayed reporting serv- 
ice to all companies on important cur- 
rent court decisions. 


9. Product and market analysis of 








selling methods. If it-is admitted the 
bond business can learn something 
about marketing, this division of re- 
search should rank high in priority. 

10. The nearly untouched territory in 
the field of polls. There have been polls 
in insurance but almost none in fidelity 
and surety. What does the public want 
and expect when it buys a bond? Polls 
by mail and through personal interviews 
should be valuable in helping to blue- 
print the future. 

11. More attention to proper de- 
velopment of public relations, to in- 
crease public interest and understanding 
in bonds and their benefits. 


Research in Company Advertising 

12. Research in company advertising 
might direct a slant toward story tell- 
ing. What do fidelity and surety bonds 
do for the public? In advertising, would 
not the ABC of how the bond business 
works be more interesting to the lay- 
man and prospective bond buyer than 
individual company glorification and a 
big spread of financial statements? 

13. A focal study of the efficiency of 
individual company operation, for ex- 
ample: why must each company send 
out contract letting information to con- 
tractors with the result that the same 
contractor receives almost identical 
service from several different compa- 
nies? The multiple cost of this service 
could be reduced to a fraction and im- 
proved in efficiency if a single central 
contract information bureau were sub- 
sidized by all the companies for this 
purpose. And why not a single clearing 
house for investigation of employes’ 
fidelity applications as well as for keep- 
ing a loss history on each bonded em- 
ploye? This would not only cut down 
expense, improve investigation techni- 
que, but it would cut down losses as 
well. 

Today’s higher operating costs wit! 
lower rates combine to call for im 
proved methods in the business, fc 
faster, less costly and smoother work 
ing machinery. The bond business ha 
done a magnificent job up to now, an 
more research can help it to do a bet 
ter job. 


Spells Confidence in the Future 


Money invested in research spells 
confidence in the future. The oil indus- 
try had enough confidence in its future 
recently to give a $15,000,000 endowment 
yielding $1,000,000 a year for oil re- 
search, the benefits to accrue not to 
any particular company but to the pub- 
lic. All this in addition to the extrava- 
gant amount of private research each 
oil company pays for each year inde: 
pendently. That is why we shall soon 
be able to buy gasoline made from coal 
or corncobs or anything with carbon i: 
it about as cheap as that refined fron 
the crude. That is looking ahead. 

It is no secret corporate suretyshi 
has been steeped in old and tried prac 
tices and ways and is understanding] 
slow to want to change. Research hold 
no place for preconceived ideas o 
prejudices. It is a science of facts no 
opinions. It is a science of observatioi 
and deduction by the trained observe 
It is never easy to come up with th: 
right answer, but research would answe 
correctly basic questions in the bon 
business on which today expert opinion 
differ widely. 

Even Einstein admits he has had t 
be wrong ninety-nine times to be rigl 
once. 





Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity 


Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1941 1,254,593 446 836 35.6 
1942 1,446,809 385,051 26.6 
1943 1,343,387 397,193 29.5 
1944 1,266,900 680,186 a7 
1945 1,328,190 663,617 50.0 
1941 14,842,868 6,830,721 46.0 
1942 15,761,784 6,851,338 435 
1943 18,640,877 9,937,041 53.3 
1944 20,448,260 11,871,509 58.1 
1945 21,448,113 14,131,230 65.9 
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